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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA, 


June 22, 23, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22 
The meeting was called to order at 
9 A. M. in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Gordon 
Berry, president, presiding. 


DR. BERRY: Before beginning the 
morning’s program, there is one detail 
I want to take up. The chairman of the 
Program Committee, Mrs. Harold Ry- 
pins, who has done such fine work in 
the arrangement of our program, cannot 
be here owing to the illness of her child. 
I would ask that a telegram be sent 
her expressing the Federation’s greetings 
and appreciation of her excellent work, 
as well as our regret at her absence. 
(The secretary was instructed, by una- 
nimous vote, to despatch such a telegram 
to Mrs. Rypins.) 

We will now hear the addresses of 
welcome. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


MR. WILLIAM R. DAVIS: I am 
here as the virtual representative of the 
Mayor to welcome you to the City of 


Brotherly Love, the city of Philadelphia. . 


It is a matter of consolation and 
cheer to any real American to find peo- 
ple grouping themselves together for 
mutual encouragement, cheer and relief. 
You are not only interested in your own 
welfare, but you have become interested 
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in the welfare of others, so that the 
instinct, the inherent desire to give as- 
sistance to others, classes you at once 
with the great Leader of mankind who 
has sent out sO many missionaries to 
give cheer and comfort to the world. 

You are in the most historic city, per- 
haps, in the United States (Mr. Davis 
here mentioned Carpenter’s Hall, Inde- 
pendence Hall and the Betsy Ross House, 
and described in a few words the mod- 
ern city). 

I understand that through your or- 
ganization and independent of it there 
are very wide researches being made 
to bring as great relief as possible to 
those who are hard of hearing. You 
may be sure, those of you who are 
going among the children of the country, 
that there will be very much better 
provision made for them in the future 
and that in a short time, perhaps, by 
means of prevention, some of these 
troubles, many of them, will be removed, 
and our whole country will be better as 
a result. 

I have made this statement in order 
that I might convince you, if possible, 
that we understand what you are trying 
to do, and we appreciate the work you 
are doing. We appreciate the altruistic 
spirit that characterizes your efforts. We 
are delighted with the fraternal spirit 
among you; with the cheer in your 
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countenances, and with the noble and 
wonderful purposes that are in your 
minds; and so long as you retain that 
great vision, you will retain an interest 
in life. 


I want to assure you, through his 
Honor, the Mayor, that the city of Phila- 
delphia welcomes you most heartily into 
its midst. Our city is open to you and 
our hearts are open to you. The Mayor 
would have been here himself if it had 
been possible, and he sends you his 
warmest greetings, his very best wishes, 
his congratulations and the keys to the 
city of Philadelphia. And the key to 
the city means simply this: It means 
that Philadelphia has confidence in you 
fully and entirely. 


Welcome to our city! God speed 
you and others on your way to comfort 
and contentment ! 


DR. BERRY: You will hear much 
while you are here about the Sesqui- 
centennial. One of the men who has 
the greatest faith in the progress of 
this enterprise is going to talk to us 
today. You know that the Good Book 
says that faith can move mountains. 
When you go down there, you will find 
that faith is doing so. It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce Mr. Joseph 
R. Wilson, Director of Education and 
Social Economy. 


MR. WILSON: I feel that I need no 
introduction to this audience, for the 
simple reason that for the past six 
months I have been negotiating with 
your association to have an exhibit in 
my building at the Exposition, the 
Palace of Education and Social Econ- 
omy. I can assure you that my meeting 
with Miss Annetta Peck and my asso- 
ciation with other members of your or- 
ganization has given me a great deal of 
pleasure and satisfaction. It has taken 
me into a new world, as it were. I am 
filled with admiration and astonishment 
at the ability of those who cannot hear, 
or who are hard of hearing, to under- 
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stand what I say. It is almost ununder- 
standable. 


Now, with respect to the Exposition, 


.I can only state that we are delighted to 


know that the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
will have an exhibit, which, I feel sure, 
will be a lesson to us all and one of the 
most interesting of many. On behalf 
of the Exposition, I want to extend to 
you a most cordial welcome. 


(Mr. Wilson here described in some 
detail the history of the Exposition, 
the obstacles overcome, its present status 
and its prospects. He mentioned in 
particular the Palace of Education.) 


I want to tell you something in con- 
nection with that building that will in- 
terest you, one and all. At its entrance 
you will find a beautiful little chapel 
which will be consecrated and dedicated 
by all religions to the one God. Mr. 
Tiffany of New York is sending me 
some very beautiful stained glass win- 
dows. There will be an altar at one 
end of the chapel. There will be no 
symbols of religion, nothing indicating 
denominationalism. Around the walls 
will be mural decorations showing the 
influence of religion on the family. That 
chapel will seat 250 people and will be 
open all the time, so that every visitor 
to the Exposition will be able to come 
in out of the noonday heat and stay 
there in an atmosphere of sanctity and 
holiness and meditate and commune with 
the God of all institutions. 


In addition to the non-sectarian chapel 
we are also going to have for the first 
time in the history of an exposition, a 
religious exhibit in which all denomina- 
tions have joined. I think when we 
get down to such a point we are going 
a long way toward church unity, and 


I call on you, one and all, this morning, 


to unite with me, in the effort that God 
may be more truly known and better 
served all over the world as a result 
of the influence which we hope to spread 
through the Palace of Education and 
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Social Economy, in which your exhibit 
will be installed. 


DR BERRY: The next speaker has 
come to us, representing the Medical 
Profession of Philadelphia. He is a 
man prominent in the medical world, 
one of the professors in the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical Department, 
an honored and important member. 
He is secretary of the American Laryn- 
gological Association, and he is this year 
Chairman of the Ear, Nose and Throat 
Section of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, a very prominent position. I 
take pleasure, therefore, in introducing 
Dr. George M. Coates, of Philadelphia. 


DR. COATES: I have been asked 
to address you as the representative of 
the Medical Profession of Philadelphia, 
and especially as a member of the spe- 
cialty of otology to which your work is 
of the greatest interest, and to the work 
of which it is a most useful adjunct. 
I wish that all of us who are interested 
in otology could attend this meeting, 
for I am sure that it would lead to much 
closer touch and cooperation between 
us, and I am well convinced that such 
close contact is as desirable as, in most 
instances, it seems to be lacking. Those 
of us who are at all familiar with the 
great work that you have undertaken 
and are pushing forward so vigorously 
and successfully under the leadership of 
your devoted officers, have no feeling 
but praise for your organization. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of those com- 
prising our specialty are not familiar 
with the work being carried on by the 
organizations that are meeting here to- 
day, or with your purpose and plans for 
the future. May the time soon come 
when all this will be changed! And yet 
the otologist must not be blamed unduly 
for this apparent lack of interest. 

For a long time past the busy spe- 
cialist in diseases of the ear has had his 
hands full trying to discover the causes 
of ear diseases, that thereby more ade- 
quate means of treating them could be 


devised. Some success has crowned his 
efforts, but the ultimate goal is still a 
long way off. In the past, medical 
ethics indicated, if it did not demand, 
that the otologist to whom came a case 
of deafness or impaired hearing beyond 
his power to help, should frankly con- 
fess as much and forthwith dismiss his 
patient, lest otherwise he be suspected 
of trying to line his purse by deceit and 
false promises. Those with impaired 
hearing, being thus rejected by the 
medical profession, were then allowed 
to shift for themselves, drifting naturally 
into the hands of quacks or of other 
members of the profession less scru- 
pulous. 

That much could be done for these 
sufferers in ways other than medical is 
now well recognized and it is largely 
due to your efforts that this has been 
brought about. But the work is not at 
an end. Nay, it is even yet in the be- 
ginning. The duty of the physician to 
his deafened patient now goes much 
beyond the mere attempt to improve 
the hearing or at least to retard the 
progress of the disease. He should be 
competent to give advice as to the best 
type of hearing appliances and their 
proper use; he should advise his pa- 
tients to take up the study of speech- or 
lip-reading and direct them to accredited 
teachers and encourage them to perse- 
vere in what often seems hard and 
strenuous labor; and he must consider 
the psychology of the deafened and en- 
deavor to improve their morale by bring- 
ing them into contact with those who 
can make their burden easier for them. 
In all these directions, your Clubs and 
Leagues are prepared to function and 
give help. Your scientific committees 
are at work on the problem of the deaf- 
ened school child and how his education 
can be continued, and how he can be 
prepared to assume his place in the 
world beside his more fortunate hearing 
brother. 

And your work goes beyond that. 
It seeks to prevent increasing deafness 
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in school children and in those under 
school age, quite largely by education 
of the laity as to the risks and dangers 
of ear disease and by certain well es- 
tablished procedures whereby this may 
be accomplished. Here you should be 
in close liaison with the medical pro- 
fession for we, too, well realize that 
prevention is better and much more 
easily accomplished than cure, though 
the latter must also be diligently sought 
tor. 


In this connection, you must be in- 
terested to know that at least two im- 
portant investigations into the pathology 
of deafness are now under way and ap- 
parently well financed—one under the 
direction of a great university and the 
other being conducted by the American 
Otological Society which has raised a 
large fund from its own members and 
other members of the specialty and has, 
moreover, secured a grant from one of 
the great charitable foundations. Surely 
some worthwhile help should come from 
these efforts. 


Thanks to your initiative and the co- 
operation of those interested in electrical 
appliances for the deafened, great prog- 
ress has been made in detecting impaired 
hearing in its early and often curable 
stages, so that soon whole classrooms 
can be easily tested and permanent 
records made of the hearing acuity of 
each pupil. Those found to have slight 
defects can often be cured by proper 
medical treatment, while those with more 
advanced impairment should be taught 
to read speech. To see that proper 
teachers are available is one of the func- 
tions of the Federation, and to keep 
lists of such teachers to whom the 
otologist may refer suitable cases.* Free 
speech-reading classes or clinics must 
also be established for those to whom the 
financial burden of private lessons is 
too heavy. Each hospital service in 
otology, it seems to me, should have as 
an integral part, such a class, and I am 








*Lists of teachers of lip-reading may be obtained 
from Federation headquarters. 
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happy to say that one is already attached 
to my department in the Graduate School 
Hospital. But where can teachers be 
found who will do this charity work? 
Well, physicians have their livings to 
make, also, and yet find time to give 
free treatment in the hospitals to those 
in need. Doubtless this matter, through 
the good offices of the Federation, can 
be arranged in time. Many devoted men 
and women, both in. your leagues and in 
the medical profession, are giving freely 
of their time, influence and money to 
help this most worthy cause and all of 
the many problems you are working 
upon, of which I have but stirred the 
surface. 

The medical profession of Philadel- 
phia gives place to that of no other 
city in its interest in and admiration for 
your work and your sacrifices, but it 
must be brought into much closer con- 
tact to be able to contribute its full 
measure of usefulness, and this wil! 
take time and effort as prejudices must 
be overcome and extensive propaganda 
carried on to enlighten everyone as to 
your methods and plans. 

The Medical Profession of Philadel- 
phia wishes you God speed and gives 
you a hearty welcome to this city. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


DR. BERRY: In 1918, the Speech- 
Reading Club of Philadelphia was 
formed. It represents in a large meas- 
ure the good old time hospitality and 
Quaker loyalty you are going to expe- 
rience for the next three or four days. 
It is my pleasure now to introduce 
its President, Mrs. Davidson, who is 
going to give us a communication from 
the Philadelphia Club. 


MRS. K. M. DAVIDSON: It is a 
great pleasure and a privilege, on behalf 
of the Speech-Reading Club, to welcome 
you to Philadelphia. 

We feel honored by your presence 
and it is indeed gratifying to have such 
a large gathering. Many of you have 
come a long distance in order to attend 
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this conference, but you will be more than 
repaid by the inspiration you will re- 
ceive from hearing the experiences of 
others, and the discussions of the va- 
rious problems which everywhere con- 
front those who work for the deaf, and 
you will go back to your homes with 
increasing enthusiasm for your chosen 
work. 

Not only that, but our local organiza- 
tions will be stimulated to greater effort 
and their usefulness to the community 
enhanced by the reports of the wonder- 
ful work being carried on by your 
officers. 

We hope that you will enjoy your 
visit to Philadelphia, where there are 
so many places of historic interest, both 
in the city and the surrounding country- 
side. We are anxious that no one of 
you shall go away without visiting the 
Speech-Reading Club here, where a 
cordial welcome awaits you at all times. 


DR. BERRY: When one comes into 
a strange place, it is pleasant to find 
a greeting. This morning we received 
this telegram: 

“Greetings to the various delegates 
and members of the Federation, from the 
President of the Philadelphia League.” 


That is from Mrs. A. E. Wood, who, 
unfortunately, is forced to be out of the 
city. Mrs. Albanus Smith, the former 
president of the League, will give us 
their greeting. 


MRS. SMITH: There is very little 
left for me to say, except to give you 
a very hearty welcome from our 
president and other officers and mem- 
bers. We want you to feel perfectly 
free to accept of the hospitality that 
will be offered you, and we want to 
make you feel that Philadelphia is, in- 
deed, the City of Brotherly Love, so 
that you will come again. 


DR. BERRY: By a peculiarly happy 
chance, our First Vice President, Mrs. 
Trask, is here in Philadelphia, and 
she will extend her greetings. 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK: It is 
a great pleasure to bid you welcome. 
I hope that you will have a perfect 
visit in Philadelphia, and that you will 
remain long enough to see many of 
her famous landmarks. 

Some of you have attended every 
conference of our Federation, which 
was founded just seven years ago by 
Dr. Phillips. To many of you this 
is the first one, but I hope that all of 
you will recognize the tremendous 
work that the Federation is doing, and 
that this Conference will prove an in- 
spiration to still greater progress. 

To me, our Federation is the most 
progressive organization in the United 
States, as in the brief span of years 
since it was created it has already 
solved many of the problems of the 
deafened, and has not only changed the 
attitude of the deafened man towards 
his affliction but has materially im- 
proved his position in the community. 

I feel that I am particularly well 
qualified to judge of the accomplish- 
ment of the Federation, not only be- 
cause I am a deafened woman myself, 
but because I was brought up among 
deafened people. One of my early 
recollections is of my great grand- 
mother who died when I was fourteen 
years old. While she might easily have 
been more deaf, she could hear. only 
a raised voice. My grandfather’s hear- 
ing became impaired when he was 
thirty years old, and from the day 
that he realized that he could never 
be cured, he became a recluse. His 
only pleasure was to play on his vio- 
lin alone in his study, and often I have 
heard him say, when urged to spend 
less time alone, “No one wants to talk 
to a deaf man.” 

Then there was my parents’ dear 
and honored friend, Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness, who was said to be the 
best loved man in Philadelphia, but 
who never went far from his own 
fireside, and whose silver trumpet it 
seemed a privilege to talk into. Last, 
but not least, there is my mother’s 
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friend of forty years or more, Mrs. 
Ellen Olney Kirk, whose gifts and 
charm of personality make her espe- 
cially qualified to shine socially, but 
whose deafness has been increasing 
with the years. 

Probably no two people react to an 
affliction in just the same way; and 
although deafness must always be a 
serious handicap, the time is coming 
when it will no longer be termed an 
affliction, due to the efforts of the 
Federation. Already thousands of 
children in the public schools are 
proved to have dull ears and not dull 
heads, and through lessons in lip-read- 
ing are able to hold their own with 
their hearing classmates. 

New Leagues and Clubs for the 
Hard of Hearing adult are being 
formed all over the country; the VoLTa 
ReEvIeEw is carrying its message of 
cheer to the lonely and the isolated; 
the deafened man in need of work is 
being treated with consideration and 
made to recognize the fact that he can 
be adapted to his job, although it may 
not necessarily be the one he was 
trained for before his hearing became 
impaired. 

Much is also being done to prevent 
deafness, on the theory that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, The Federation has already ac- 
complished so much that perhaps be- 
fore it celebrates its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, which you are 
helping us to do in Philadelphia, there 
will be no such thing in the world as 
deafness. 


DR. BERRY: Mrs. Trask has been 
a very faithful officer. Sometimes 
when an officer has done a lot of work 
for an organization, he gets through 
and goes his way and lets the organiza- 
tion go its way. We have one leader, 
who has been not only a great leader, 
but continues to be. I know you want 
to hear from Dr. Hays. 


DR. HAYS: I do not know whether 
most of you appreciate what wonder- 
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ful strides we have made in the past 
few years in this work of ours. I do 
not mean from your viewpoint alone, 
but from the point of view of interest- 
ing the medical profession of the 
United States, until they are beginning 
to realize that there is a real problem 
before them which they must help 
solve. 


During the last few years, all of us 
have either heard Dr. Newhart or read 
his articles on the prevention of deaf- 
ness in children. In one of those 
papers, he states that there are three 
million hard of hearing children in the 
United States, which means that we 
have three million people whose fur- 
ther deafness has to be prevented or 
cured. And before we get through 
with this conference, I am sure that 
we are all going to be convinced that, 
although we are willing to meet here 
and discuss the problems of deafness, 
the most important thing for every one 
of us is to see that there is no deaf- 
ness, if it is possible to prevent it. 


(The address of the President was 
here given as follows) : 


ENTHUSIASTIC DEAFNESS 
Gorpon Berry, M. D., President 


A year ago in Minneapolis I talked 
to you of “team work.” It seemed 
there was need for such a message. 
Nor will we ever outgrow that need. 
But as your president now looks back 
over the intervening year he feels that he 
can say to our splendid workers: “Well 
done, good and faithful servants.” 

From that notable conference where 
we were so delightfully entertained and 
where we all gained renewed inspiration, 
my wife and I forgot affairs of state 
and boarded the train for the big Rock- 
ies. From Banff we motored to that 
gem of mountain diadems, Lake Louise, 
and then yielded to the resistless urge 
of mountain climbing. First we tried 
a lesser climb, then essayed Sentinel 
Pass. Near the top of Saddle-back an 




















awe-inspiring thunderstorm swept over 
us. Elijah on Mt. Horeb must have felt 
as we did when God’s majesty marched 
in awful grandeur from crag to valley 
and up to mountain peak. The clouds 
passed, the sun burst forth and we 
climbed down by Mt. Sheol’s uprising 
side into Paradise Valley. Along this 
valley and around glorious Mt. Temple 
our path finally led up, up to where at 
8,500 feet Sentinel Rock guarded this 
pass. Then burst on our gaze a view 
that made us stop in humble awe and 
think: here indeed is holy ground; for 
in a swinging panorama across the deep 
valley were the wondrous snow-covered 
Ten Peaks, pile on pile, in all their 
grandeur. Would there were time to 
take you there and tell you of these 
mighty instruments of God’s handiwork, 
But I have brought you up on Sentinel 
Pass for quite another purpose. I 
would have you look back with me over 
the way we as a Federation have trod 
and then look forward over beautiful 
Lake Moraine to the Ten Peaks we would 
conquer. From this vantage point I 
would have you see the wondrous pano- 
rama of possible future achievement and 
service. With this climb accomplished 
and with this opportunity stretching be- 
fore us, our arrival at Sentinel Rock 
gives us ground for optimism. In such 
a buoyant frame of mind, I am taking 
for my subject today “Enthusiastic 
Deafness.” 

Some of you are familiar with every 
step of the way; some are not. May 
I review it? You will learn of it in 
greater detail during the coming delib- 
erations. A bird’s-eye view from our 
eerie-point will help. It was in 1857 or 
58 that little Jeanie Lippitt, the deaf 
daughter of the Rhode Island governor, 
became the first child in this country to 
learn lip-reading. 

About seven years later, Mabel Hub- 
bard’s mother began teaching the little 
girl who was later to marry Alexander 
Graham Bell, and with him do so much 
for deafened posterity. 

Late in the last century, Miss Warren 
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first began work for the adult deafened. 
Miss Martha Bruhn was one of her 
pupils, then studied the Muller-Walle 
method and in 1902 founded her own 


school in Boston. Then came Mr. Nit- 
chie and still later Miss Kinzie, with 
their modifications of existing methods. 

From the pupils of these and later 
teachers, groups were formed which be- 
came nuclei for our present leagues. 
New York had the honor of starting off 
the good work in 1910. Six years later 
came Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco and Newark followed the 
next year and Cleveland and Philadelphia 
in 1918. It was at this time that the 
pioneers conceived the idea of a national 
organization, and under Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips’ leadership, our American Fed- 
eration was formed. Rapid has been 
our growth since those early days, and 
far-reaching our development, until we 
number 29 constituent bodies, the larg- 
est of which is New York with its splen- 
did enrollment of 755, and the smallest, 
our youngest sister, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, with its 32 eager and zealous 
neophytes. Also there are seventeen 
smaller groups we hope will soon be big 
enough to join our family, five of which 
are but a few weeks old. To some 
our approximate membership of five 
thousand might seem a sufficient goal; 
to others who feel the urge of this move- 
ment, this is but the beginning. 

The prophetic founders realized the 
possibilities and ramifications of this 
work when they provided in the con- 
stitution for varied committee activities. 
Two years ago, these nine committees 
were appointed and the members quiet- 
ly got to work. Last year we were 
thrilled at the beginnings they had al- 
ready made. Today these workers have 
been our guides up the mountain side, 
and through them we may gain a glimpse 
of the panorama beyond the Pass. 

You are all familiar with the mem- 
bership campaign and with the valiant 
work Miss Torrey and her committee 
have been doing. The country was di- 
vided into nine zones. If any of you 
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know of any town or hamlet that Miss 
Torrey and her captains have not fired 
on, I feel sure she would appreciate 
your informing her, that she may turn 
her barrage in that direction. 

The nominating committee have been 
in constant correspondence with the 
leaders throughout the country. Miss 
Kennedy, the chairman, will describe a 
zoning plan which will divide our coun- 
try into districts with a leader in charge 
of each, serving as the president’s rep- 
resentative in all the constituent bodies 
under his care. We hope this plan will 
recommend itself to you as a means 
toward more intimate and more under- 
standing relations between individual 
groups and between them and the na- 
tional body. 

The finance committee has had in- 
creasing burdens, to take care of our 
expanding activities. Starting with Mrs. 
Porter’s generous gift, our endowment 
has increased $6,900 in a little over 
two years. Our annual expense budget 
for the past five years tells the story still 
more graphically. Most of you will 
never know the devotion and _ sacrifice 
of a few of the members of this com- 
mittee, headed by our faithful treas- 
urer. 

Annual Budget 


RPE SRR es Mee $ 447.84 
STEN en 1,476.79 
I 3,374.98 
TREE see, cine 4,116.75 
7005-1086 ‘about:.....:.......0.054. 9,000.00 


You will hear the report of the Pub- 
licity Committee. I wish each of you 
might get in touch with Miss Peck 
and Miss Ballauf and Miss Robinson, 
and hear from them of the work done 
for spreading the gospel about our Fed- 
eration. You would be proud and grate- 
ful, as I have been, that we have such 
earnest workers to help us in our need. 

Our publication committee and a spe- 
cial committee under Dr. Hays have 
been facing an urgent problem. We 
have enjoyed for years the hospitality 
of the Volta Bureau. It is time we 
assuméd our financial share of our joint 
Official drgan.. As a result of ‘our com- 
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mittee’s recommendations, our Board of 
Managers decided to contribute this year 
toward the expenses of the Votta Re- 
view. We are glad that we can at 
last acknowledge this debt even though 
the burden will be heavy. 


This committee would welcome news 
and story contributions,.or helpful criti- 
cisms as to how we can better the pages 
of our official magazine, making it more 
interesting to our readers and of more 
service to our organization. 

You are now enjoying the fruits of 
the labor of the committee on the An- 
nual Meeting. Miss Wright as the pre- 
siding genius, with Dr. Macfarlan in 
charge of local arrangements and Mrs. 
Rypins taking care of the endless details 
of the program, have furnished us a 
wonderful conference which we will in- 
creasingly enjoy during these eventful 
days. We are also indebted to the 
Philadelphia Club and League for stag- 
ing a Sesquicentennial just for our 
benefit. 

A very interesting chapter in Federa- 
tion history is being written by the Em- 
ployment Committee. You will recall the 
important contribution by Miss Valeria 
McDermott last year. This year, Miss 
Samuelson has organized her workers 
throughout the country so that any who 
seek information may secure expert ad- 
vice on employment problems. I am 
persuaded that this is a very important 
phase which should occupy the best 
thought of our local leagues and of our 
national body. 

Of peculiar interest to most of you 
is the work being done in Dr. Phillips’ 
Research Committee by Doctors Macfar- 
lan, Fowler and Walker. After much 
interviewing and corresponding they 
have gained the consent of the National 
Bureau of Standards to make careful 
physical tests of the sixty or seventy 
mechanical hearing-aids now on the mar- 
ket. Now, the committee is securing the 
‘cooperation of the manufacturers of 
these instruments. Finally, they will 
submit them to careful ‘clinical and phy- 
‘siological ‘tests. We hope the results 




















will be far-reaching. Not only will our 
members have access to these accurate 
data; but the makers will know, in most 
instances for the first time, what their 
instruments are capable of doing. Most 
manufacturers are honestly trying to 
serve their customers. We can scarcely 
realize what a boon such information 
will be to them and through them to 
us, in an improving of the standard of 
these devices. 

Another subcommittee combines mem- 
bers of the Scientific Research Commit- 
tee and of the Education Committee. 
The National Bureau of Education has 
consented te cooperate with us. At 
their recommendation we appointed a 
committee with the following inclusive 
personnel: Dr. Fletcher, the chairman, 


is the scientific engineer; Dr. Newhart — 


is the otologist; Dr. Fowler is the doc- 
tor with peculiar intimacy with school 
conditions; Miss Alice Howe (now Mrs. 
Hatton) is the teacher of lip-reading in 
the public schools; experts, all. This 
committee was to discover some simple 
means for testing the hearing of our 
school children; make recommendations 
as to medical interpretations of these 
tests and how to use the knowledge thus 
gained; advise as to the teaching of lip- 
reading to these children. The need for 
this work was most urgent. The com- 
mittee is not quite ready to report, but 
its progress has been marked and the 
results will be far-reaching. To the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories we are in- 
debted for their cooperation. Think of 
what it means to be able to accurately 
test forty children in fifteen minutes; 
and any intelligent teacher can make the 
test. What will happen when all these 
deafened cases are found and clamor for 
lip-reading instruction? Will  well- 
equipped teachers be available and ready 
to help? Will the school boards co- 
operate? Through all this work, the 
local leagues for the hard-of-hearing can 
render great service, as those in Chi- 
cago, Rochester, Boston, and New York 
have been doing. Did you know that 
Doctors Fletcher and Fowler have tested 
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about five thousand children in New 
York, Dr. Newhart about the same num- 
ber in Minneapolis, Dr. Theobold about 
thirteen thousand in Chicago, and that 
Dr. Bock has been working on this for 
eighteen years in Rochester? Statistics 
are beginning to come in. Had you any 
idea that from ten to fifteen per cent of 
our school children are showing con- 
siderable deafness in one or both ears? 
Did you realize that in crowded poor 
sections the children will run as high as 
thirty-five per cent with appreciable ear 
trouble while wealthy private school 
children of the same age show but one 
or two per cent? Surely heredity can- 
not account for this great discrepancy. 
Does your school board know that a 
child who shows slight impairment will 
do much poorer work if distracting 
noises are around; that some voices are 
easy to hear while other teachers can 
do nothing with a deafened pupil; that 
all the children will show from ten to 
twenty per cent less hearing on the 
noisy side of a school house than they 
will in a room on the quiet side? The 
city fathers may object to the expense 
of this work. Dr. Bock can show them 
that it costs but about twelve cents per 
child to give this test in a public school. 
Over against this, he tells of a school 
in a peculiarly crowded section where 
349 out of 800 children showed twelve 
to fifteen per cent loss of hearing in the 
better ear. Of these 349, 138 were pro- 
moted and 211 dropped back to “repeat’’. 
Have you any conception of what it 
cost Rochester to have these children re- 
peat a half-year? LEighty-three pupils 
repeated once, 60 repeated twice, 43 re- 
peated three times, 13 repeated four 
times, 9 repeated five times and one 
repeated six times. This makes a tota: 
of 441 half-years at an expense of 
$60.00 per half year, or a grand total 
of $26,460 for those 211 children in that 
one school. That makes quite a figure 
for the school board to study. And 
think how much curative and lip-reading 
work. could be done with that money. 
Instead of these children taking resources 
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and room-space that is so much needed 
in our present crowded schools, they 
would be learning lip-reading, go on 
with their classes, and graduate as use- 
ful citizens instead of public cares and 
economic liabilities. As a result of this 
work and of the reports that have been 
presented to the otological societies by 
Dr. Newhart and Dr. Fletcher and oth- 
ers, the Ear Section of the American 
Medical Association in Dallas last month 
passed a resolution similar to the fol- 
lowing, which was presented by Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson and accepted by 
the American Laryngological, Rhinologi- 
cal ‘and Otological Society three weeks 
ago in Montreal: 


Recognizing the fact that the 
most effective means for the pre- 
vention of deafness consist in the 
early detection of hearing impair- 
ment, thereby giving opportunity for 
the prompt removal of contributing 
causes; and believing it to be one 
of the important functions of our 
public school authorities to safe- 
guard the integrity of the special 
sense organs, as well as the general 
health of school children; 

Be It Resolved by the Ameri- 
can Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological Society in session 
assembled, that it heartily favors 
the provision by our public school 
authorities of regular periodic ex- 
amination of the hearing acuity of 
all public school children, such ex- 
amination to be adequate to detect 
even slight degrees of hearing loss. 


It is a temptation to dwell yet longer 
on this most interesting phase of our 
work. Permit me rather to pass on to 
Miss Spofford’s Education Committee. 
You heard last year of Mrs. Norris’ 
remarkable survey work. You have just 
heard of the investigations that have 
grown out of her activity. You will 
be hearing from Miss Wimsatt. You 
all know how the local lip-reading con- 
tests have occasioned such splendid ri- 
valry and emulation and you are all 
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looking forward to the exhibition to- 
morrow morning when Miss Samuelson 
and her workers are arranging for the 
first national lip-reading tournament ever 
held. You are hoping that this is but 
the first of many spirited contests and 
that through it all, the art of lip-reading 
will develop to a degree not now 
dreamed of. 

Another outstanding development by 
the Education Committee is the confer- 
ence of lip-reading teachers to be held 
at the close of our regular session. This 
has been the result of much debate and 
thought. Lip-reading is an art as well 
as a science. Its teachers must be art- 
ists. If their art is to develop, they 
must develop. How better can _ this 
happy result be consummated than 
through the medium of a yearly ex- 
change of helpful and instructive ideas? 
We bespeak for this our latest off- 
spring, your solicitude and affectionate 
care. Perchance there are skeptics in 
our midst. Pray join the rest in hearty 
approval and thus demonstrate that this 
worthy art can grow from great accom- 
plishment to still greater service through 
the instrumentality of those devoted 
workers who trust its future and have 
an abiding faith in its efficacy. 

This touches on the work of the 
nine major committees. I wish there 
were time to fill in the wide gaps in 
my story. I would tell you of the 
remarkable year our Secretary has spent, 
of her trips to Maine, to Texas and 
to Ohio; of the friends she makes and 
of the enthusiasm she everywhere en- 
genders; of the leagues she has stimu- 
lated to increased endeavor. Have you 
heard the slogan of one of the new 
Leagues? “Get the Wright Spirit.” I 
would tell you of Dwight Hotchkiss 
and his conscientious service, of Miss 
Timberlake and her helpful staff. I 
would discuss different local activities: 
the theatre party of the New York 
League, where the seats were wired 
with hearing devices and the hard of 
hearing audience enjoyed once again 
a good drama; the social service work 
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of the Boston Guild at the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary; the uni- 
form and apron club in Cleveland; the 
public school work in Chicago. 

It has been a wonderful year. And 
now we have reached Sentinel Rock 
and gone over the Pass, what of the 
beautiful valley beyond, what of the 
Peaks of accomplishment we _ should 
climb while ours is the responsibility? 
In a sense, we are pioneers, we are 
blazing the trail. Perhaps a look ahead 
will prevent our losing our way up an 
impassable gorge. For one thing, we 
must go together. Occasionally, one of 
us would much prefer to branch off 
somewhere. Surely in Paradise Val- 
ley there should be no dissensions. And 
which peaks shall we attempt first? With 
earnest striving we should climb several 
next year. 

(1) As local leagues, we can each 
set our house in order. Perhaps none 
of us is doing quite his best. (2) We 
are planning to group ourselves in zones. 
Each zone can help its vice-president 
with loyal service. Each zone can fos- 
ter the starting of new leagues within 
its border. (3) The Federation is striv- 
ing to solve employment problems, to 
investigate hearing-aids, to improve lip- 
reading standards, to establish preven- 
tive efforts against deafness in the 
young. These are mountains we all are 
eager to climb, and without delay. (4) 
The local league has felt self-sufficient 
but is finding a higher self-expression 
through our national efforts. Such be- 
come a direct financial responsibility. 
If we are to assume our financial share 
in the Votta Review, if we are to fit- 
tingly support Miss Wright in the in- 
creasing demands on her energies and 
time, if we are to furnish adequate 
secretarial help and ask her to travel 
from group to group, we must provide 
the necessary funds. Insofar as we do 
work for the needy we have a right to 
aid from the generous and wealthy; 
but we do not consider ourselves ob- 
jects of charity, we wish to pay our 
own bills. One peak that offers a pretty 
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stiff climb is for each delegate to re- 
turn home and convince his league that 
the national work is worth while and 
deserving of the generous support of 
each member, 

In short, this eight-year-old youngster 
is growing rapidly and is striving lus- 
tily. He is both hungry and sensitive; 
hungry for that financial nourishment 
which will permit his normal growth 
to sturdy manhood; sensitive for your 
endorsement, your encouragement, your 
cooperation. Will you cheer him, un- 
stintingly, enthusiastically ? 

Thus the imagination contemplates the 
panorama from Sentinel Pass. The Ten 
Peaks may be steep, the way hazard- 
ous. Inspired by the opportunities for 
service that stretch before, and stimu- 
lated by the fellowships and experiences 
of this conference, let us start down 
into the new year filled with enthusiasm 
for the glorious climb ahead. 


DR. BERRY: We shall now hear 
from our devoted and efficient Secretary, 
Miss Wright. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 
BETTY C. WRIGHT 


Mr. PRESIDENT, FRIENDS OF THE 
FEDERATION : 


Perhaps you have heard of the Irish- 
man who went around claiming that 
he could whip anybody in New York, 
San Francisco, San Antonio or Chicago. 
A few days later a friend who had heard 
him boast of his pugilistic powers, saw 
him on the street. The Irishman had 
a black eye. The friend said, “Pat, 
how did you get that black eye? I 
thought you could whip anybody from 
the north, south, east or west.” “Well,” 
answered the Irishman, “I tried to cover 
too much territory.” 

Now I haven’t a belligerent attitude, 
but I feel that I am similar to the Irish- 
man in that I have tried to cover too 
much territory. This territory has in- 
cluded an immense correspondence, gen- 
eral office work, field work, and personal 
interviews. 
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The report given here is brief because 
of my desire to avoid statistics as far as 
possible. 

In reviewing the work of the Fed- 
eration, as carried on through your 
headquarters in Washington since the 
last Conference, I find steady progress, 
a broader horizon and a gratifying de- 
gree of accomplishment. This accom- 
plishment has been made possible through 
our small army of volunteers who have 
cooperated with headquarters. It is im- 
possible to estimate the value of this 
volunteer work. Because of the numer- 
ous “shoulders at the wheel’ our Fed- 
eration is becoming widely known and 
respected. Last year, Dr. Berry in his 
presidential address urged “cooperation.” 
It is gratifying to see that members of 
the Federation, organizations for the 
hard-of-hearing and those interested in 
the deafened are cooperating in an ef- 
fort to establish a better understanding 
of the problems of the deafened and to 
prevent deafness. 


GENERAL OFFICE WorK 

Two years ago there was one part- 
time worker employed at headquarters. 
Today the work has grown to such an 
extent that two full-time workers are 
employed -and there is still work left 
undone or only partially accomplished. 
In brief, the work done at headquarters 
may, like all Gaul, be divided into three 
parts ; clerical work, secretarial work and 
field work. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
office work know of the endless de- 
tails that consume time and yet are as 
necessary to the growth of the organi- 
zation as oil is to machinery. 

Much of the work of a national or- 
ganization is carried on through cor- 
respondence. Our mail box always has 
a generous supply of letters. The writ- 
ers of these letters are seeking various 
kinds of information helpful to hard-of- 
hearing people. As a result of publicity 
articles by Miss Ruth Robinson, Sub- 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
in farm journals and church papers, over 
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300 letters have been received since 
February first from readers of these 
papers asking for information about 
fake cures for deafness, hearing devices 
and lip-reading. Some of these letters 
are very pathetic. The writers have 
been the victims of “Quacks,” fake 
remedies and the like. These letters 
have been given careful attention in the 
office; copies of Dr. Cramp’s reprint of 
“Deafness-Cures” published in Hygeia, 
have been mailed to the known victims 
of fakes; many of the queries have 
been referred to the Chairmen of our 
Committees for detailed information. 
Most of the letters have been poorly 
written, but all stated clearly the handicap 
of deafness. I judge that few of the 
writers will become members of the Fed- 
eration. And yet they are people who 
need our help. How far publicity 
“throws its beams’ is shown by the 
fact that Miss Robinson’s articles were 
read by missionaries in China and Japan! 


Each day brings many new corre- 
spondents, but the old work must go on. 
The Executive Committee has to be 
consulted about new policies. Many 
letters have passed to and from the 
office of Miss Annetta W. Peck, former 
Corresponding Secretary and Chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity and Ex- 


hibits; and to and from her sub- 
chairmen, Miss_ Ballauf and Miss 
Robinson. 


Almost every day a letter would come 
from Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee, and her 
sub-chairmen. You will be interested 
to know that the membership drive was 
a wonderful success. Miss Torrey 
planned to double the membership, and 
she passed the goal by 43 members. She 
will tell you about that on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday you will know the 
name of the League winning the Treas- 
urer’s Trophy. 


I am fortunate in having the Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, Miss 
Florence Spofford, in Washington, since 
we can meet and talk over the work. 


BETTY C., 


Numerous letters have been written 
in regard to this Conference, to Mrs. 
Harold Rypins, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and to Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements. 


Other special correspondence includes 
executive secretaries and presidents of 
local organizations. (I should like to 
state that it is impossible to present here, 
even in condensed form, the reports 
from our constituent bodies. However, 
these reports will appear in the Proceed- 
ings. See page 531 for reports.) 

Assistance has been given, by cor- 
respondence, to constituent bodies, to 
organizations not yet affiliated with the 
Federation and to new organizations. 

The Minneapolis Proceedings were 
edited and sent to organizations and to 
individual members. New literature has 
been prepared. Reprints have been made 
ready for publication and distributed. 
The News Letter in the Votta Review 
has been compiled each month. 

There has been coordination and 
strengthening of the old work and in- 
teresting new contacts have been made. 


FreEL>D Work 


The field work since the Minneapo- 
lis Conference began with a trip to the 
Speech-Readers Club of Portland, Maine. 
This Club was instrumental in getting 
a place for the Federation on the pro- 
gram of the Maine Teachers Associa- 


tion. There I gave a talk on “Hard- 
of-Hearing Children—What Has Been 
Done and What Can Be Done for 
Them.” A superintendent in the audi- 
ence was rather skeptical about lip-read- 
ing, and when I asked for questions 
from the floor, he said: “I wish you 
would show me what lip-reading is.” 
The secretary of the Portland Club, who 
is a teacher of lip-reading, gave him a 
lesson at the close of the meeting and 
he was one of the most interested pupils 
I have ever seen. He was very proud 
because he could understand a few 
words when the teacher was not using 
her voice. He said: “I am going to tell 
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all of .my teachers about this.” The 
Portland Club secured much advance 
publicity which was mutually helpful 
to the Club and to the Federation. The 
Providence League was also visited on 
this trip and a talk made before mem- 
bers of the League and invited guests. 

The end of January found me in 
Philadelphia where the aims of the 
Federation were given before a meet- 
ing of the Speech-Reading Club. 

On February 22, the International 
Council for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children held its annual meeting 
during the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in Washington. 
Here I gave a paper on the Hard-of- 
Hearing Child. The results of the con- 
tacts made have been gratifying. (Mrs. 
Norris will tell you something about 
them in her report.) This paper will 
be published in Ungraded, the official 
organ of the Council. 


Last year, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Exhibits rec- 
ommended that the Federation partici- 
pate in the Scientific Exhibit of the 
American Medical Association at Dallas. 
It was suggested that the Field Secre- 
tary be sent to Dallas as demonstrator. 
The recommendation was approved and 
I had the great privilege of being in 
Dallas in April when our founder, Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, assumed the presi- 
dency of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It is impossible to estimate the 
value of an exhibit at such a large meet- 
ing as that of the A.M.A.  Informa- 
tion about the Federation has gone into 
hundreds of homes and real service has 
been given in the way of information 
about lip-reading, hearing devices and 
hard-of-hearing children. The _practi- 
cal value of lip-reading has also been 
shown by demonstrations in which the 
secretary and willing friends took part. 

During my stay in Dallas, Miss Edna 
Sanford Washington, a teacher of. lip- 
reading, gathered a group of her pupils 
and former pupils in her home and 
there we formed the nucleus of the 
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Dallas League for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
(Miss Washington, I am glad to say, 
is with us today.) 

San Antonio was the next city visited, 
and there I found a small group of en- 
thusiastic workers who already had to 
their credit the honor of enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of a leading 
otologist. An opportunity was given to 
me to talk about the work of the Fed- 
eration to the League members and to 
school officials. 

In Houston, Texas, the president of 
the League succeeded in making appoint- 
ments for me with the director of Hy- 
giene, the Superintendent of Schools, 
officers of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and prominent otologists. To all 
of these officials I talked about hard- 
of-hearing children. It is almost certain 
that work for these children will be 
started next fall. 

I reached the St. Louis League just 
in time for “Hearing Week.” The slo- 
gan for this week, inaugurated by the 
League, was “Lend Me Your Ears,” and 
resulted in unusual publicity for the 
hard-of-hearing. It was in St. Louis 
that I had my first experience in radio 
broadcasting. In the ten minutes allotted 
to me I outlined briefly the work of the 
local League and of the Federation. A 
special plea to all lovers of children was 
made, asking their cooperation in guard- 
ing the hearing of children. 

When I reached Louisville, Ky., I 
found that splendid preliminary work 
had been done by the otologists of the 
city, and the meeting called for the 
purpose of organizing a League for the 
Hard-of-Hearing was well attended. To- 
day the Louisville League for the Hard- 
of Hearing is a growing organization. 
It is the first organization of its kind 
in the whole State of Kentucky. 

Visits have been made to our staunch 
friends in Cleveland, Cincinnati, New 
York, Dayton and Boston. As this was 
not my first visit to these Leagues, I 
was happy to see the progress made. 

The fifty-third annual conference of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
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was held in Cleveland from May 26 to 
June 2. It was the first time the Fed- 
eration had ever been represented on 
the program of this Conference. Though 
my paper was not a major paper, it was 
an entering wedge, and perhaps next 
year we will be more adequately repre- 
sented. At this Conference the Fed- 
eration had a very creditable Exhibit. 
It was in charge of the Cleveland As- 
sociation for the Hard-of-Hearing. 


As the work grows, the realization of 
a closer contact between the local organi- 
zations and the Federation becomes evi- 
dent. There is splendid cooperation. 
In the local League papers much space 
is given to Federation work. And yet 
there are many hard-of-hearing people 
in local organizations who have only 
a vague idea of what the Federation is 
doing. In fact, we often hear “What 
does the Federation do for local organi- 
zations?” That question might have 
been difficult to answer a few years 
ago, but today no one can fail to see, 
if he is informed, that the Federation is 
helping local organizations through pub- 
licity, through its exhibits, through con- 
tacts with national organizations, through 
distribution of literature and by mold- 
ing public opinion. A few months ago, 
the Red Cross Courier published a story 
about a member of a local Red Cross 
chapter who was complaining because 
his chapter had to pay dues to the na- 
tional organization. “What does the 
national organization do for us?” was 
his query. He was answered with this 
story: “I knew a boy in our town who 
was called ‘dumb’ by the other boys. 
One day somebody gave him a new 
saw. The nearest thing to him was 
an apple tree, and this boy climbed the 
tree, got out on the branch, then took 
his saw and sawed off the branch be- 
tween himself and the tree!” Let us 
keep our tree and our branches to- 
gether ! 

There are three new branches on our 
tree: The Jersey City League, the Long 
Beach League and the Syracuse Speech- 
Reading Society. The new organiza- 
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tions since the Minneapolis Conference 
are the Springfield Speech-Readers Club, 
the Dallas League, the Omaha League, 
the Louisville League and the Mon- 
treal League. A good report! 


Tue NEEDS OF THE COMING YEAR 


If we are to carry out our aims to 
conserve hearing, prevent deafness and 
rehabilitate the deafened, we need more 
organizations for the hard-of-hearing, 
more publicity for the cause of the 
hard-of-hearing child, more literature 
telling about our work, more volunteer 
helpers and a staff of trained workers 
in the office in Washington. The office 
at headquarters should be of more help 
to local organizations, and with an ade- 
quate staff of workers this could be 
made possible. 

The Federation should stand as a 
bulwark for deafened people. It is rap- 
idly becoming so. The process can be 
hastened by financial support and a 
continued spirit of cooperation. 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 22, 1925 


SESSION ON THE DEAFENED 
CHILD 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Berry at 8 P. M. 

DR. BERRY: The first paper this 
evening is “The Grade Teacher and 
the Deafened Child.” Miss Imogen 
Palen has written a very careful paper, 
and is very sorry she cannot be here 
with us. 

Miss Timberlake has consented to 
read this paper for us. 


THE GRADE TEACHER AND THE 
DEAFENED CHILD 


IMoGEN B. PALEN* 


I have chosen this subject, not in the 
hope that I shall be able to present to 
the members of the Federation any 
new ideas on the education of the deaf- 
ened child but merely to consider how 
we may bring to grade teachers a 
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knowledge of certain fundamental facts 
which may not be as obvious to them 
as they are to teachers of lip-reading. 
My own experience is that grade teach- 
ers, far from being resentful of sug- 
gestions, eagerly welcome any hints 
which will enable them to deal more 
effectively with the perplexing problem 
of the hard-of-hearing child. A short 
time ago a pupil in one of my senior 
lip-reading classes told me that his new 
grade teacher had placed him in a seat 
near the door facing the light. When I 
asked the teacher to move the boy to 
the opposite side of the room, he re- 
plied, “I’ll do it gladly; many thanks 
for telling me—I thought I had done 
all that was necessary when I gave him 
a front seat and it just didn’t occur 
to me about the light.” 


The press, the radio and moving pic- 
tures afford opportunities to spread 
knowledge from coast to coast in re- 
gard to the preservation of hearing 
and the danger of neglect of ear-trou- 
ble in its incipient stages. I believe, 
however, that our normal schools are 
the proper and most effective agency 
for bringing home such knowledge to 
the grade teachers. Through them we 
shall be able to reach and help thou- 
sands of our school children who are 
now facing daily embarrassment, not 
because they are below par mentally, 
but merely because they are below the 
average in auditory apprehension. 

In approaching the “powers that be” 
in charge of normal schools the Fed- 
eration may be, or perhaps has been, 
met by the objection that their curricula 
are too crowded to admit of any addi- 
tional subjects. In the city from which 
I come there has been recently in some 
quarters a reactionary agitation voiced 
in the cry of “too many fads and frills.” 
The education of physically handicapped 
children of normal mentality cannot pos- 
sibly be construed as a “fad” or a 
“frill.” All we ask is that these chil- 
dren be placed in such an environment 
that it will be possible for them to re- 
ceive the ordinary education which the 
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State provides, or should provide, for 
every child. 

In all our schemes of educatiom the 
taxpayer is, of course, an interested 
party. If pupils have to repeat grades, 
the general cost of education is in- 
creased. So, even on the low ground 
of economy, it would be wise to include 
in our normal school courses such in- 
struction as will enable grade teachers 
to minimize the danger of retardation 
on the part of the one or more pupils 
with impaired hearing who may be found 
in almost every classroom. 

Perhaps in our normal schools certain 
points could be emphasized which the 
visiting teacher of lip-reading hesitates 
even to mention to grade _ teachers. 
When I am obliged to point out to a 
grade teacher that the major portion 
of her instruction is given from an an- 
gle which makes it almost impossible for 
the lip-reader to follow her, I have a 
feeling that I am trespassing on an- 
other teacher’s domain. It is not pleas- 
ant to have to tell a teacher that she 
is not using her voice in the way the 
Great Architect of the human anatomy 
intended her to use it, and I must con- 
fess that I have not the temerity to tell 
a young schoolmaster that, though he 
might not measure up so fully to his 
own ideal of how a “he-man” should 
look, he would be quite as good a teach- 
er if he did not insist on wearing a 
lip-shader in the form of a moustache. 

If our normal schools were to im- 
press on their students the importance 
of providing favorable conditions for 
children with impaired hearing, other 
pupils might also benefit by it. In 
every class there are children who have 
a handicap analogous to defective hear- 
ing in that they are  visual-minded 
rather than auditory-minded. The teach- 
er of an entrance class, in which were 
three of my lip-reading pupils, decided 
to try out the experiment of insisting 
that all his pupils should look at him 
when he was dictating sentences for 
spelling, no matter in what part ofthe 
room he might he standing, and - that 
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there be no writing until each sentence 
was finished. He was astonished and 
delighted to find that the average of 
mistakes in spelling in the whole class 
was reduced by fifty per cent. 

Our normal schools could cover the 
salient points with very little expendi- 
ture of time (perhaps three or four 
periods would suffice), along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

First—Students to be given explana- 
tion of the conditions which are most 
favorable for lip-reading, e. g., placing 
the pupil on the window-side of the 
room, light on the speaker’s face, proper 
enunciation. This would mean_ that 
there would be less talking to the black- 
board, and perhaps the teacher’s desk 
would wander back again from that 
dim corner of the room to the old- 
fashioned center position; and she might 
conclude that rightly produced speech is 
quite as important as correct construc- 
tion of a sentence according to her fa- 
vorite grammar text. 

Second—In each normal school term 
there should be given one or more dem- 
onstration lip-reading lessons with pupils 
who are fairly proficient in the art. 
Seeing is believing—let the students see 
for themselves the skill of the trained 
eye in following spoken thoughts. 

Third—Students to be given a short 
description of the principal elements of 
speech, emphasizing the similarity of 
many of these when in combinations but 
not attempting any elaborate description 
of movements and intermovements such 
as must be studied by teachers of lip- 
reading. In places where no lip-reading 
teacher is available, the grade teacher 
might then be able to render a little 
assistance to a deafened pupil by provid- 
ing him with lists of words and phrases 
to be practiced at home with a mirror. 

Fourth—Students to be given notes 
on the conditions under which tests of 
hearing are made and familiarized with 
such tests and voice tests at least. In 
this connection students should be ad- 
monished to take the names of - pupils 
having’ ear trouble and seat them in the 
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front seats on the first day of the term. 
Later these pupils may be sent to the 
school doctor to be tested—if no medical 
service is available, the teacher may test 
the pupils herself to ascertain the degree 
of the hearing defect, if any. 

Fifth—Students should be instructed 
(preferably by an otologist) in regard 
to diseases of the ear and hygiene of 
the ear. The variableness of hearing in 
catarrhal deafness is not generally 
known among grade teachers and a 
child is sometimes blamed when, on 
some dull day, he does not comprehend 
the spoken word as readily as he did a 
day or two previous. 

Sixth—Statistics should be given to 
show the prevalence of impaired hear- 
ing and the percentage of cases which 
are remediable if medical attention is 
given promptly. 

Seventh—An outline history of the 
education of the deaf should be given 
and a description of the methods now 
used in the best organized centers— 
i. e., students should know that the 
congenitally deaf are now taught to 
speak and lip-read; that small hard-of- 
hearing children are generally deficient 
in language attainment and are put in 
special classes where the teacher seeks 
if possible to develop residual hearing, 
and builds up their vocabulary; that 
slightly hard-of-hearing children are kept 
in their regular grades and given two or 
three lessons a week by a visiting teacher 
of lip-reading. Such knowledge will in- 
spire the teachers to do their utmost to 
induce school boards to make adequate 
provision for the education of deafened 
children. | Consolidated schools may 
make this possible even in rural districts. 

Our more immediate problem, how- 
ever, is to reach the tens of thousands 
of grade teachers who already are en- 
gaged in the active work of teaching and 
who cannot be reached through the nor- 
mal schools. 

In the larger cities, the systematized 
work which is being done by the clubs 
and leagues for the hard-of-hearing 
will do much to focus the attention of 
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educationalists on the need of provid- 
ing favorable conditions for deafened 
children. In the smaller communities 
and rural districts, there is still little 
(if any) definite work or propaganda 
along such lines; and grade teachers, 
who find themselves confronted by the 
problem of the hard-of-hearing child, 
must to a large extent work out their 
own salvation. They need our help— 
what can we do about it? 


One good avenue of approach is 
school magazines, by means of articles 
covering somewhat the same ground as 
I have indicated above for normal school 
instruction. Grade teachers should know 
enough of the possibilities of lip-read- 
ing, and the means by which proficiency 
is attained, to render “first aid” where 
no lip-reading teacher is available by 
explaining to the children that by train- 
ing their eyes they may in a measure 
make up for their dullness of hearing 
and by interesting them in mirror prac- 
tice. “What to Do Till the Lip-Reading 
Teacher Comes” might serve as a cap- 
tion for an article. The quick eyes of 
childhood will accomplish wonders in 
lip-reading under even the most ele- 
mentary instruction and it is remarkable 
how they will strive to measure up to 
any mark which is set for them; they 
do not disappoint our expectations nearly 
so often as do our more mature friends. 

Where special lip-reading teachers are 
available, it is still desirable that the 
grade teacher should know something of 
the art of lip-reading. When she knows 
what words look alike on the lips, she 
will be able to explain to a deafened 
pupil why he made a certain mistake 
in the regular classwork and will know 
whether the mistake should be excused 
or whether the context was clear enough 
to indicate the correct word. I make 
it a practice to ask the grade teachers of 
my pupils not to excuse mistakes in the 
daily prepared spelling lesson, where 
the matter dictated is familiar and at 
the fore of the mind. I point out, how- 
ever, that a general review or an exami- 
nation is different; that the questions 
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should then be given in a tone loud 
enough to be heard by the child with 
dull hearing and that he be permitted, 
after the others have handed in their 
papers, to ask for the repetition of 
any word as to which he is in doubt. 

Another suggestion is that, with the 
consent of school boards or other offi- 
cials, papers be given at teachers’ con- 
ventions. In this way we can reach the 
teachers in even the farthest outlying 
parts of the country. This will also 
establish a contact with school trustees; 
while they may not read school maga- 
zines, they generally follow with inter- 
est all proceedings of teachers’ conven- 
tions. 


In the smaller centers at least, the 
school teacher is somewhat of a power 
in the community and is in close touch 
socially with the parents of her pupils. 
In our larger towns and cities the 
teacher does not come so much into 
personal contact with the parents but 
she has, nevertheless, considerable in- 
fluence on the home in an indirect way; 
as we all know, children are most per- 
sistent little missionaries in proclaiming 
to all and sundry that “teacher says” so 
and so. We may be sure, therefore, 
that any advice which the teacher has 
to give in regard to the care of the 
ear, or the advantage of training quick 
eyes to supplement dull ears, will reach 
the parents and sooner or later the whole 
community. 


A hard-of-hearing girl in Toronto last 
term passed her entrance examination. 
Although she could not hear the normal 
voice if more than three or four feet 
from the speaker, her parents had re- 
fused to allow her to take lip-reading. 
She tells an amusing incident of her 
first day in collegiate institute. When 
all the new students were congregated 
in the assembly hall, she found herself 
in a seat at the rear. The headmaster 
then proceeded to make the usual as- 
signments to classes. The girl, of 
course, could not hear a word. When 
the others had left the room, she went 
to the headmaster and said, “I am very 
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hard-of-hearing and don’t know what 
you said nor where I am to go.” He 
replied sternly, “That is your own fault 
for, when I began, I announced that 
all hard-of-hearing pupils were to come 
up to the front and you did not move.” 
He did not seem to think it at all funny 
when she pointed out that, if she could 
not hear what he said to do, she could 
not very well be expected to do it. 

His mistake, after all, was no more 
absurd than the many stupid things we 
all say when we get outside the sphere 
of our own peculiar activities. How 
often we exclaim, when we see some 
simple device or contrivance for the 
first time, “Now, why could I not have 
thought of that myself !”’—the reason is 
probably that we did not think about it. 
The modern idea is that the chief aim of 
education is to teach people to think 
and that facts are to be used merely 
as means to this end. Perhaps I have 
gone into details which would take care 
of themselves if we could once get teach- 
ers, trustees and educationalists gener- 
ally to think about the problem. So let 
us renew our efforts to educate our edu- 
cators to give more serious thought to 
the needs of handicapped children. Once 
we have done this, interest in the prob- 
lems of the adult deafened and in. the 
prevention of deafness will follow as a 
necessary corollary and the work of the 
Federation will go from strength to 
strength. 


DR. BERRY: I am going to call 
upon Dr. Newhart, who has been one 
of our most faithful workers during 
the year. He has been testing these 
children and has reported it before the 
American Medical Association, before 
the Triological Congress in Montreal, 
and is now here to tell us about it. 


EFFORTS TOWARD PREVENTION 
OF DEAFNESS IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
Horace Newuart, M. D. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
FERENCE AND FRIENDS: 
I must express in the beginning my 
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extreme pleasure at the opportunity given 
me by your president and the program 
committee to address you on a subject 
which I feel is very near to us all. 

I am to speak for a few minutes on 
“Efforts toward Prevention of Deafness 
in School Children.” You all know that 
in these latter days the great objective 
of all medical effort is prevention, and 
in testimony of this, let me simply men- 
tion the fact that among medical men 
the world over we are making efforts 
to educate the public to the idea of a 
systematic, regular, yearly examination 
of the individual, which includes the 
apparently healthy individual, for the 
sake of preventing disease. The won- 
derful results which have already been 
achieved through this movement are be- 
ginning to show themselves in many 
ways. 

We recognize the fact that the most 
opportune time in which to apply pre- 
ventative measures is during the period 
of school life. We have come to realize 
that the function of the public school 
is not merely to train the mind, but is 
to develop citizens as all around men and 
women. In other words, we are try- 
ing to make them all as nearly as possible 
100 per cent perfect in order to meet 
the difficult problems of modern life 
with its intensity and complexity. 

Probably the most neglected organ of 
the body, when we consider its impor- 
tance from an educational and economic 
standpoint, is the ear. 

Doctors have for a long time eagerly 
desired that we might do more to pre- 
vent deafness. As you know, we have 
between three and four million people in 
our country who are seriously handi- 
capped by virtue of impaired hearing. 
The reason we have been so backward 
in applying the principle of periodic ex- 
amination to children’s ears is not hard 
to find. 

In the first place, as compared with the 
eye, an examination of the human ear, 
in order to detect slight hearing loss, 
such as will point out to the otologist or 
physician the fact that the child’s hearing 
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is in jeopardy, is complicated and diffi- 
cult. Under our old methods of exami- 
nation, even a skilled otologist was able 
to examine carefully not more than ten, 
twelve or fifteen children per hour with 
sufficient accuracy to bring to light these 
latent or potential cases of impaired hear- 
ing. A further reason is that there has 
long existed a deplorable indifference 
regarding ear diseases on the part of 
both the laity and the medical profession. 
This has been chiefly due to a lack of 
knowledge. Recently, however, new 
methods have been devised for testing 
the hearing, especially as applied to 
groups of school children, which put 
the whole matter on an entirely new 
basis. So important are these discoveries 
and their application in the field of 
diseases of the ear that we are now be- 
ginning a new era in otology that opens 
up vast possibilities in the way of study- 
ing scientifically the causes of deafness 
and also in the preventive and curative 
treatment of ear diseases. 


I can most easily and most rapidly 
tell you about some of the things being 
done in this direction by throwing on 
the screen a few slides and talking as 
the slides are being projected. 

We have found that the best time for 
detecting hearing loss is during the 
school period. Some of our states al- 
ready have laws which provide for a 
yearly examination of the ears and eyes 
of all school children. So far as the 
eye is concerned this is productive of 
excellent results. But when it comes 
to the ear, it has been so difficult, so 
time consuming, so inaccurate under the 
old methods that these tests have been 
largely a waste of time in so far as they 
were of value in preventing deafness. 
However, we must admit their great 
usefulness in segregating those children 
requiring special instruction from the 
normal children. 

We have found that were we to at- 
tempt to demand such an examination 
in all of our public schools we would be 
imposing a burden upon the taxpayer 
which would be at once resented, and 
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DO NOT MAKE ANY NOISE 


’ AS IT WILL SPOIL THE TEST 


INSTRUCTIONS 


@ WRITE YOUR NAME. AGE. AND GRADE IN THE SPACES ABOVE. 


(2) YOU WILL HEAR NUMBERS. WRITE THE NUMBERS IN THE FIRST COLUMN. 
LISTEN CAREFULLY AND WRITE AS MANY AS YOU CAN. 
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Tests TEST-6. BUZZING. HISSING. OR ROARING? 
FIGURE 2—RECORD AS MADE WITH 4-A PHONOGRAPH AUDIOMETER 


little propaganda has _ been 
carried on to secure such examinations. 

Now, largely through the activities of 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, we have instru- 
ments in use, which are being perfected, 
which put an entirely different aspect on 
It is possible to examine 
120 to: 150 school children over eight 








years of age per hour, at a reasonable 
expense and in a manner eminently sat- 
isfactory to those carrying on the tests. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock in his forth- 
coming book on the subject shows the 
greater accuracy by the newer method. 
Of one thousand school children tested 
in Chicago by the old method, six per 
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cent were found to have an appreciable 
hearing loss, and in Rochester, eight per 
cent were found to have impairment of 
hearing. 
CHART I. 
Old Methods vs. New Methods 
for testing 


1000 in Chicago by old ....6 % deaf 
2300 ” Rochester, old...... 8 % deaf 
800 ” ee. Peete 25 % deaf 
Private School” new....... 2 % deaf 


In Rochester, under the new method, 
Dr. Bock found 25 per cent with hear- 
ing loss, and in the same city, in a private 
school where the hygienic and economic 
conditions in the homes were much more 
favorable, there were found only two 
per cent with a hearing loss of a degree 
which calls for medical attention. 

The objection which has been raised 
heretofore against instituting systematic 
examination of pupils’ ears in our public 
schools has been that of expense, but you 
can readily see from Chart II. that the 
cost of the “repeater” in the public 
school is considerable, amounting, in the 
course of one year to $7,800 in this 
particular case for the number involved, 
a sum which would make it possible to 
examine all the school children in a pre- 
liminary way in a large city by the 
modern method. And remember that 
the “repeater” in our public schools— 
that is, the retarded pupil who is obliged 
to take the same work over, wastes time 
and money, and is recruited very largely 
from those with impaired hearing. 


CHART II. 


Rochester School of 800 
349 Showing 12-5% deaf in good ear 
138 Children Promoted 


83 repeated once or 83 half years 


60 i 2 times 120 ” P 
'45 ™ 3 times 135 ” 95 
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211 Repeated 441 Half years 


at cost of $26,460 
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An average of 211 repeated 130 half 
years at a cost of $7,800. 


Chart III. shows the same thing taken 
from another Rochester school in which 
it was found that at least 173 repeaters 
cost the school system $10,380. 


CHART III. 
Cost of Repeating 
173 H. of H. Children in one School 
48 Children Promoted. 
39 repeated once 


26 ” 2 times - te 

ae H epeat onc 60 
- , & times [a times—$10,380 
7 4 times |_Takesneeded space 
1 ” 6 times 





89 Repeated 173 times 

And now a few words as to the 
method. We have found in our own 
community that by the establishment of 
a public school ear clinic for diagnostic 
purposes we could systematize the work 
and carry it on to the best advantage, 
using the instruments devised by Dr. 
Fletcher and being perfected so as to 
be commercially available by the Gray- 
bar Electrical Company. 

Figure 1. shows a group being tested 
by this instrument. 

Figure 2 shows what the pupil writes. 
In the first column is represented what he 
hears over the ’phone, first uttered by a 
woman’s voice, which he writes down. 
If his hearing is normal he will be able 
to write correctly the numbers enunciated 
by the speaker down to next to the last 
line. If he writes all the numbers cor- 
rectly his hearing is plus three sensation 
units better than normal. If he stops at 
line 18, then he has a loss of 18 sen- 
sation units of hearing as illustrated for 
the right ear. 

After being tested by the woman’s 
voice twice, he hears a man’s voice dic- 
tate the numbers in columns three and 
four and if those are written correctly, 
his hearing is better than normal. 

On the test paper the pupils answer 
certain questions as to whether or not 
they have had earache or running ears 
or head noises. The later charts ask 
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MENT OF HYGIENE AND THE PRINCIPAL OF THE 


more specific questions regarding diseas- 
es which might cause hearing impair- 


These papers are graded very rapidly 
by one experienced in the work, by 
superimposing upon 
sheet” 


a “master 


which gives the correct numbers 
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FIGURE 3-SPECIMEN SHEET OF REPORT SENT BY THE EAR CLINIC TO THE DEPART- 


SCHOOL IN WHICH THE TEST WAS MADE 


which should be written in the columns 
opposite which they are placed. 


Figure 3 shows a specimen sheet 
of the report of the preliminary tests. 
This is sent, first of all, to the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and also to the princi- 
pal of the school in which the pupils 
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TABLE I-SHOWS HEARING LOSS OF 3 SENSATION HEARING UNITS AND MORE 
were tested. All of those pupils found Tables I. and II. show the result of 
to have a hearing loss of six sensation the preliminary audiometric tests of 


units should have a retest. It is the 
recommendation of the clinic that such 
children as are found on the second 
test to have an impairment of six sen- 
sation units or more should be given 
the advantage of a very careful otolo- 
gical examination. If their economic 
position in life permits, this is to be 
made by the best otologst whom their 
parents can command. We feel very 
strongly that it is not the function of 
the school clinic to encroach upon the 
field of the private practitioner, that 
is, the family physician or the specialist. 
Therefore, we encourage everybody who 
is able to do so, to go at once to his 
private otologist or family physician. 
Those unable to do so are to be sent 
back to the Diagnostic School Ear Clinic, 
where they are retested individually with 
the audiometer which was first shown. 
They are further subjected to a very 
careful examination of the ear, nose 
and throat to determine exactly their 
condition so far as it can be ascer- 
tained. We endeavor to outline at this 
time what is the best course for them 
to pursue, in order to restore their hear- 
ing or to prevent the further progress of 
the impairment. 


3,460 pupils. They reveal conspicuously 
the great variation in certain schools. 
For instance in the Holland School there 
is shown an appreciable hearing loss 
in 65 per cent of the pupils examined. 
This was due partly to their tender age, 
when the psychological element enters 
largely, also to seasonal factors such 
as an epidemic of colds which prevailed 
at the time, and to poor economic and 
hygienic conditions existing in the homes. 

As we go up in the scale of intelli- 
gence and culture, dealing with older in- 
dividuals living under more favorable 
conditions, we get a very different pic- 
ture. There are included 482 college 
students, a selected group, and we ob- 
serve that of these, 67.4% had normal 
hearing. 

For practical purposes a hearing loss 
of three sensation units is negligible. It 
is only when individuals have 6 per cent 
hearing loss or more that in our opinion 
it is necessary to make a retest. 

Table III shows the relation between 
hearing loss and a definite history of 
ear disease. This relation is more con- 
stant for those having a more severe loss 
of hearing. It is worthy of note that 
many individuals show a definite hearing 
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TABLE II—-SHOWS NUMBER WITH 9, 12, 15, 
LOSS IN ONE 


loss, however, without any apparent his- 
tory of disease. 


By way of recapitulation it may be 
repeated that the problem of prevention 
of deafness can be most effectively met 
during school life. It has been con- 
servatively estimated by Drs. Fowler 
and Fletcher* that among the 24,000,000 
public school children in our country 
more than 3,000,000 or 14.5 per cent 
already have decided hearing loss in both 
ears. I feel personally that this is a 
very conservative estimate. Among those 
24,000,000 school children there are 
many more having slight loss of hearing 
who if neglected will grow progressively 
worse and in adult life be more or less 
handicapped. To prevent this misfor- 
tune, it is necessary to discover the 
cases of slight impairment at the earliest 





*Paper read at Dallas, Tex., April, 1926, before 
the American Medical Association. “Three illion 
Deafened School Children: Methods for Their De- 
tection and Treatment.” 














18 AND MCRE SENSATION UNITS OF HEARING 


OR BOTH EARS 


possible age and promptly remove the 
probable cause of future impairment. 


This involves, first of all, regular, pe- 
riodic examinations to determine the 
acuteness of hearing of all school chil- 
dren. Heretofore this has been impos- 
sible, because of the time consumed and 
the difficulty and the expense involved 
under the older methods. Recently 
there have been developed new methods 
by which it is now possible to test chil- 
dren in large groups, with a fair degree 
of accuracy and at small expense. 

The encouraging feature of this en- 
deavor during the last few years lies in 
the fact that the medical profession, edu- 
cators and others have come to recog- 
nize the importance of this work and 
many of them have gone on record as 
favoring such examinations. This is a 
fine expression of the interest and atti- 
tude of the professions. It now re- 
mains, however, for all of us, and that 
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TABLE II—SHOWS RELATION OF HEARING LOSS TO HISTORY OF EAR SYMPTOMS 


includes especially League members, to 
encourage this work in our home com- 
munities through the cooperation of the 
otologist, the educator, and the interested 
public. We shall soon be able to accom- 
plish great things if this plan is fol- 
lowed in the prevention of deafness. 

I know of no people who can be more 
helpful and effective in carrying on this 
propaganda for the prevention of deaf- 
ness than the individual members of 
this Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard-of-Hearing. 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Edmund P. Fow- 
ler will discuss this paper. He has 


done much work along this line in New 
York. 





DR. FOWLER: Dr. Newhart has so 
carefully gone over this subject that 
he has given you about all the data 
that is of interest. It might be well, 
however, to remind ourselves that we 
are really missionaries going forth to 
interest the whole population in the 
deafened child, not only to take care 
of the present deafened child, but by 
careful and repeated yearly examina- 
tions, to finally arrive at some method 
of preventing deafness. There is no 
question that at present our methods 
for the cure and prevention of deafness 
are very inefficient, but if the above 
suggestion were adopted, thousands 
and thousands of school children’s 
hearing would be preserved. 


We have examined several thousand 
public school children in the last two 














years, and, taking as an example one 
school, a very good class school, it 
may be interesting to you to learn 
that, although in this school we found 
seven or eight per cent deafened, of 
this number there were only two or 
three children who admitted that they 
had any defect in hearing, the main 
reason being, of course, that they still 
possessed one good ear. There were 
only one or two children whose parents 
would admit they had any defect in 
hearing. It was formerly this way 
with people who were hard of sight. 
People persistently resented the idea 
that they or their children should 
wear glasses. “My children cannot 
be hard of seeing.” “My children can- 
not be hard of hearing” is still the 
attitude. Because we are normally 
supplied with so much hearing that 
we can lose 50 per cent of it and 
still think we possess normal hearing, 
it is easy to believe that but little de- 
fect exists. 


Now, these children showed, con- 
trary to prior opinion, that they had 
not only disease in one ear, but 90 per 
cent of them had disease in both ears, 
and the more children we have ex- 
amined, the more we have become con- 
vinced that when the child has dis- 
ease in one ear, even though there is no 
history of it in the other, that ear also 
is subject to ear trouble. 

It was very interesting also to note, 
in grouping these children according 
to their troubles in their bad ears, that 
the great majority had the same 
trouble or history in both their ears, 
irrespective of whether the better ear 
was hearing normally or not. 

It does not follow that, because an 
ear has had some inflammation, it may 
not subsequently hear normally. We 
have some years to go with the new 
methods that Dr. Newhart has enumer- 
ated to you, and also with elaborate 
studies which have been started in the 
last year, with several millions of 
donations to carry them on, to finally 
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get at the root of the cause of deaf- 
ness. 

Of course, that is the ultimate aim 
of these societies ; it is not only to help 
ourselves and our children, but the 
children that are to come. 

As to all these tests for hearing and 
for diagnosis, it is our intention to go 
very slowly in our recommendations, 
because we do not want to make any 
false step. The enthusiasm which 
the propaganda is creating is remark- 
able, but if we make some false steps, 
we will slow it down. It is much bet- 
ter to stick to a few definite facts 
than to be too optimistic. But I think 
we are on the right track. 


(Dr. Berry then introduced Dr. 
Gladys Ide.) 


HEARING DEFECTS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT IN THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr. Giapys IpE* 


I think some of the people are not 
quite sure just where I stand as re- 
gards hearing defects. I am in the edu- 
cation business, not the doctor business. 
At present it is my job to take care of 
all the youngsters who do not get along 
in school, no matter what is the matter 
with them. If they are bad, or have 
poor legs or poor ears or anything else 
wrong, you can think of them as my 
job. Therefore, work concerned with 
hearing defects is only a part of my 
duty, but in that connection we do have 
a little which may interest you. 

As you know, Mt. Airy is not very 
far from Philadelphia, and takes care of 
a great many of the children who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be a part 
of our problem. Because of that, we do 
not have to spend so much time on the 
hard of hearing and the totally deaf 
problem as we would if Mt. Airy were 
not so close. 

At the present time we have nine 
classes in the Philadelphia schools de- 


*Director of Special Education, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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voted largely to hard of hearing children 
whose parents do not wish them to go 
into an institution, or who can get along 
in the public schools fairly well if they 
have a chance for speech work and for 
lip-reading practice. We put these chil- 
dren into one school. I know that some 
of you do not think that this is a good 
plan, and perhaps it is not. We do it 
that way, for this reason: In Philadel- 
phia we are making an earnest effort to 
clear up the regular classes, so that the 
regular grade teacher will have no prob- 
lem other than the one she faces when 
she attempts to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic to children who are able 
to hear and see her. We are trying to 
segregate all the problem types from the 
regular classes. Therefore, we have, 
among other schools, a school for the 
deaf, which includes the children who 
are hard of hearing and who are not 
able to get along in the grades. Please 
note that particular item. They are hard 
of hearing and they cannot do the work 
of the grades in the time which is re- 
quired. That is, they are not able to 
make one grade per year. It is for that 
reason we are trying to remove these 
children from the grades and give them 
the regular class room instruction, in- 
cluding lip-reading and speech, and the 
regular curriculum for their grades. We 
give them a chance to go to a teacher 
who is specially fitted for teaching lip- 
reading and speech. They pass from one 
class to another. They also pass around 
to the shop, where we are introducing 
vocational training. The vocational train- 
ing which we can do in the public schools 
is not nearly so great as the amount of 
such training which can be given at Mt. 
Airy, where the children have more time 
for laboratory instruction than we can 
give. We are trying, however, to get 
our vocational work up to the point 
where we can include in the shops not 
only the hard of hearing child and the 
totally deaf child, but also those who are 
blind, or partially so. That is, we will 
include other children who are handi- 
capped, with the idea that, eventually, 


we will have vocational training for chil- 
dren of every type, and training which 
will permit them to remain in school 
after they have reached sixteen years. 

We are next going to introduce a 
kitchen, not to teach the children how to 
be cooks, but just to give them an op- 
portunity to learn something about or- 
dinary culinary problems. Most of you 
who eat in restaurants do not have the 
opportunity or need for the study of 
foods in the ordinary way, neither do 
most people nowadays in urban popula- 
tions. It may not be true everywhere, 
but in Philadelphia we do not spend so 
much time cooking or sewing as we 
used to. We can buy garments much 
cheaper than we can make them, and 
they are better looking and have better 
lines. As a result of that, we do not 
attempt to teach dressmaking or certain 
types of sewing. We are spending a 
great deal more time upon the main- 
tenance of garments and the teaching of 
sanitation than upon the sorts of work 
needed by the child of thirty years ago. 

Our children in the Haynes School, 
which is the school for the deaf, are 
given the opportunity, excepting those 
who are only six or seven years of age, 
to go into the shop one-fifth of their 
day. As a matter of fact, they should 
not do real work until they are about 
fifteen years of age, but they do go into 
the shop. 

Among the hard of hearing children, 
we find another group that is different 
from every standpoint. We have the 
normal hard of hearing child and the 
normal deaf child, and then we have the 
dull or slow, backward children who are 
also deaf or hard of hearing. When we 
have a situation of that kind, we find 
it necessary to subdivide into all the 
grades possible, because some of our 
hard of hearing children are not able 
to do even first grade work. Their mental 
level is so low that even if they had 
their hearing they would not do more 
than first or second grade work. They 
belong in the group that we call “Ortho- 
genic backward.” 
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Children who are backward and dull 
as regards school work are not neces- 
sarily backward as regards the possibili- 
ty of earning a living. We have one 
class of children who approach the 
feeble-minded in this’ sense—that they 
are not able to do school work at all. 
They do very little lip-reading or speech 
and they are very poor with other things, 


. and we have very little opportunity for 
: such children to do any kind of voca- 
~ tional work at all. We do not know what 


we will be able to do with them. We are 
just trying to find an answer to the 
problem. They are children who come 
from homes where the social and eco- 
nomic levels are low, and we do. not 
know how we can make them self-sup- 
porting. 

The children have the same opportu- 
nities in the hard of hearing grades that 
they would have in the regular classes. 
Of course, they are retarded and not 
up to grade. Our sixth grade group in 
the Haynes School is on the average 
fourteen years of age. That is two years 
retarded, and most of the children have 
lost their hearing recently. It does not 
seem possible for us to keep them up to 
grade, and it handicaps them very much 
so far as admission to High School 
goes, because it means that only those 
children who can get help on the out- 
side can do High School work. The High 
School classes are so large that we find 
that the same conditions which confront- 
ed them when they first came into the 
school continue in the High School. They 
have too many different teachers and too 
many problems. We do have some in 
the High Schools who are making good 
by reason of family help at night. Where 
the family is helpful and there is some 
one to oversee them at home, they suc- 
ceed; but if the family does not help we 
cannot do very much, because the chil- 
dren are constantly dropping behind 
owing to the things omitted during the 
day that they do not have help with at 
night. Possibly the answer to that will 
be some kind of evening classes, but so 


far we do not have enough children for 
that. 

We are anxious for suggestions. It 
has been a great pleasure to hear about 
the audiometer. We have been trying 
to get something of that kind to test out 
the children. The children at the Haynes 
School have been tested out by au- 
diometers. and by physicians, and they 
have all the medical care which the city 
has to offer. We want all the help we can 
get to answer:our problems, and we 
want to know more about the vocational 
end of it and more about the ways of 
discovering the children in the grades. 


DR. BERRY: Perhaps Mrs. Norris 
has done more for our work for hard of 
hearing children than any other person. 
You will remember hearing her last 
year. I will call on her now to tell of 
the work of her Committee on the Sur- 
vey of Hard of Hearing Children. 


COMMITTEE ON THE SURVEY OF 
HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


Report of the Chairman 
Mrs. JAmes F. Norris 


This committee might be said to be 
resting on its findings of last year’, 
which proved conclusively the need of 
proper care of the more than two mil- 
lion? partially deaf children of the 
country, while it awaits the report of 
the Commission* appointed to investi- 
gate definite points! in the problem as 
suggested by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior’. <A _ gift 
of $100, to help carry on the work is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The membership of the Committee 
numbers twenty-three, and we have re- 
ceived reports on conditions in San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara, Denver, 
Houston, Minneapolis, Des Moines, De- 
troit, Muskegan, Flint, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Youngstown, Richmond, 
Washington, Bloomfield, Erie, Philadel- 
phia, New York City, Syracuse, Pough- 
keepsie, Schenectady, Rochester, Provi- 
dence, Boston, Lynn, Cambridge, Fall 
River, and Portland, Maine. 
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A distinct advance in the work is 
noticeable: new classes have been in- 
augurated, former classes have been im- 
proved, and the interest and cooperation 
of additional groups have been gained, 
while newspapers, magazines, and the 
lecture platform have afforded more 
publicity than ever. Special attention 
to ears is being included more and 
more in health campaigns’, where some- 
times it was entirely neglected. Con- 
tinued effort should be made to gain the 
cooperation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions’ as specific cases have arisen where 
lack of permission or help from parents 
prevented constructive work. Many in- 
quiries are received as to what is ac- 
complished in other localities. | While 
many states® have laws requiring aural 
examinations, the carrying out of these 
is often entirely omitted or else done in 
an inadequate way, and. not generally 
followed by clinics or lessons in speech- 
reading as it should be”. 


The Federation Field Secretary has 
traveled about the country and has 
spoken before many groups!! where 
great interest has been shown or awak- 
ened, and a genuine desire noted among 
educators who seek information that 
they may not shirk their part. These 
talks have, in the most part, been ar- 
ranged by the local club for the hard- 
of-hearing which has invited the prop- 
er authorities to attend. It is especially 
gratifying to note that in its program 
this June the National Education Asso- 
ciation again has a section on hard-of- 
hearing children and those well qualified 
to do so will speak. 

The American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has organized a Committee on 
the Hard-of-Hearing Child”, which 
shows that those active in work for the 
deaf child realize the difference between 
the two groups and feel that a commit- 
tee is needed to care for this special 
phase of the problem. 

There are many day and boarding 
schools for the deaf in the country”. 
These are of a high standard of excel- 
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lence and are handling the problem of 
the deaf child with marked success", 
It should be noted, however, that there 
is a very great difference between the 
needs of deaf children, who were deaf 
at birth or became so before acquiring 
speech, and who must be taught speech 
and speech-reading (or lip-reading), and 
the children who have acquired deafness 
since learning speech and who are our 
special concern. 


It is surprising how many school and 
health authorities consider that when 
there is a school for the deaf at hand, 
the problem is entirely cared for. This 
is far from the fact. As one authority 
has said, “the deaf child is an educa- 
tional problem and the hard-of-hearing 
child is an educational and medical prob- 
lem.” The majority of hard-of-hear- 
ing children need the preventive clinic!® 
as well as speech-reading lessons. It 
is estimated that 80 per cent of the 
deafness of late life could have been 
cured if it had been taken in time”. 

Further, children who can hear, who 
have learned speech, and who miss only 
a part of what is said to them, should 
be brought up in an environment of 
normal speech. They should not have 
their lessons and play with children of 
abnormal enunciation and voice inflec- 
tion, nor if it can be otherwise arranged, 
should they be sent after school hours 
for instruction in speech-reading when 
both teachers and children are wearied 
after a day deemed long enough for a 
normal child, thus especially so for a 
child struggling with a handicap. 

Very good results are being obtained 
where the specially trained speech-read- 
ing teacher goes from school to school 
giving instruction from one to three 
times a week in periods ranging from 
one-half to one hour. By this method 
the room teacher can be advised how 
she too can help in the problem. The 
various phases of this part of the work 
are being studied by the Federation’s 
Committee on the Training of Teachers 
for Hard-of-Hearing Children®. 

The outstanding accomplishment of 

















of the year’s work has been the bringing 
14 together into a Commission of an edu- 
os cator, an engineer, and physicians in 
od such a manner that steps are now under 
af way to recommend ways of solving the 
1 problem of the hard-of-hearing child". It 
+h is hoped that before another year the full 
; d report of this Commission will be in the 
a hands of the Education Committee”. 
iis Consultation with the Bureau of Edu- 
cation will then again be sought to the 
end that definite recommendations re- 
‘ garding the work may be drawn up and 
” broadcast. 
d, Tests are still being made with the 
s voice”, tuning fork and watch”, but our 
ry attention is especially attracted just now 
si to the new instrument which has been 
s developed in an effort to standardize the 
f test. This is the 4-A Audiometer which 
a has just been put on the market®, A 
: voice is used which comes to the pupils 
: through the ear set from a phonograph 


record, and children are tested in groups 
. of about 40. Time will prove the ade- 
quacy of the instrument. There is a 
feeling of appreciation and gratitude for 
y the cooperation of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in producing this audiome- 
| ter. It should be noted that Alexander 
. Graham Bell did much to assist the 
hard-of-hearing as well as those who 
could not speak. It is, therefore, emi- 
, nently fitting that the telephone system 
which bears his name, and which is 
founded on one of his_ inventions 
should, from a humanitarian point of 
view, concern itself with the problem of 
those so handicapped. The fundamental 
research work of the laboratory being 
carried on all the time for the develop- 
ment of the telephonic art, is what 
makes possible the scientific production 
of devices to aid the deafened and 
others. 

Experimental tests with this instru- 
ment have been carried out in New York 
City, Rochester, Philadelphia, Schenec- 
tady, Poughkeepsie, Minneapolis and 
Cambridge. In the last-named city the 
instrument was sent from the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratory to the Russell School* 
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and with it a book of instructions, in 
order to ascertain whether a test could 
be adequately conducted by laymen un- 
familiar with the engineering problem 
involved?5, 


We are gratified with the results. A 
grade teacher who had no _ previous 
knowledge of such tests studied the 
pamphlet one afternoon and on a day 
following conducted the tests. A school 
room on the upper floor was set aside 
for two days. Here the phono-audio- 
meter was placed on a table at the 
front of the room, the trays containing 
the connecting cords were set in three 
of the aisles, and on each desk 
was placed a receiving set such as is 
used for radio, and two pencils. Col- 
umns were drawn on the black board 
and these were similar to the ones on 
the papers on which the children were 
to write what they heard. 

The papers were distributed by the 
grade teachers and the children wrote 
their names on them before they passed 
to the testing room. Room teachers 
were notified five minutes before they 
would be wanted to proceed with their 
classes to the testing room. Here the 
conductor explained to the children what 
was to be done, pointed to the columns 
on the black board showing where the 
figures were to be written as they were 
heard through the receiving set, and ex- 
plained how the receivers were to be 
adjusted to the ear. 

We were amazed and delighted with 
what we saw. The atmosphere was 
business-like and happy. The children 
were unusually interested and attentive 
and a smile was on almost every face. 
In all, about 650 were tested from the 
2nd Grade up, including one special 
class. (As time permitted, a first grade 
was tested, but this is not advisable). 
Only one child showed any signs of 
nervousness and she desired to try again 
and wrote the numbers correctly with- 
out hesitation the second time. The 
school day closes at 1.30 and all had 
been tested in two days’ time. It took 
from fifteen to thirty minutes to test 
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each class. When the conductor asked 
the children whether they enjoyed the 
test, their hands went up quickly and 
with one accord. It was indeed re- 
markable to see how even the littlest 
ones adjusted the receivers and wrote 
in the columns, but it should be borne 
in mind in judging of the 2nd Grade 
results, that this is the close of the 
year and not the beginning of it. 

It is economically sound to test the 
hearing of all school children, especially 
if it can be done quickly and efficiently, 
as we believe it can be. Dr. James 
Frederick Rogers says, “Next to vision 
the hearing of the child is of great im- 
portance in his school and after school 
life. A considerable number of schooi 
children have impaired hearing and more 
are so handicapped than is usually sup- 
posed. Among others, Miss Lillie Ernst, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, considers defective hearing to be 
a greater handicap to the progress of 
school children than defective vision. 


Hidden hearing defects must be fer- 
reted out and remedial methods under- 
taken which prevent later the economic 
burden to the community of the handi- 
capped wage earner. 


Repeaters cost the community money 
both in the school where they are oc- 
cupying the seat needed by another child 
and also in the home where they are de- 
laying the day when they may become 
self-supporting. Investigations show 
that while not all repeaters are deaf, 
three and a half times as many hard-of- 
hearing children repeat as other children. 
“More than a million school children fail 
to make their grades each year in the 
American Schools. . . Poor physical 
condition is the father of a whole flock 
of habits which interfere with school 
work.” 


Dr. Bock checked up the grade stand- 
ing of 349 children in or near the dan- 
ger zone and found that 


138 had met their proportional stand- 
ards each year 
83 had repeated once 
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These 441 repeats at $60 each had cost 
$26,460, and wasted many years in edu- 
cation. 


Dr. James Frederick Rogers says: 
“Doing things over is not only a waste 
of time and energy but it tends to bad 
habits of doing things, and in public 
schools it results in sad waste of public 
funds. An adequate system of 
health education with examination for 
and correction of defects, more than 
pays its way in reducing this expensive 
business of repetition and besides it 
speeds up school work by placing all 
students in the best condition for their 
tasks. It will profit every taxpayer to 
look into the matter of what the schools 
are doing for the health of their pupils.” 


A cursory study of the problem of 
the education of handicapped children 
makes us confident that many classed 
as retarded, backward’, and mentally 
deficient are such only because while 
they hear, they are not hearing well 
enough to follow definite instructions or 
gain entire benefit from facts being 
given to them or around them. Pro- 
fessor Wallin believes that there is not 
enough difference shown in classifying 
the blind, the deaf, and the feeble- 
minded. He says that they are fre- 
quently assigned to the same _ classes 
both here and abroad. “The presence 
in the schools of this army of peda- 
gogical misfits has directed the atten- 
tion to the necessity of effecting educa- 
tional adjustments to meet their special 
needs.’ It is gratifying to find that in 
1922 there were 133 cities making spe- 
cial provisions for subnormal’ children 
against only 52 in 1913. 

To quote further from Professor 
Wallin, “Anatomically there are two _ 
distinguishable types of backwardness, 
and one is due to physical defects. . . . 
In a district with 13,466 pupils, 490 had 
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failed four times; 266, five times; 162, 
six times; 67, seven times; 80, eight 
times; as reported by David Mitchell. 
The expenditure for repeated instruc- 
tion amounted to $265,000. . . . From 
the point of view of social and voca- 
tional returns the special classes are an 
economic investment to society.” 


Let us ponder these figures in the 
light of the fact given us by Dr. Bock 
that three and a half times as many 
hard-of-hearing children repeat as oth- 
ers, and we will see that there is a large 
group needing our thought and _ atten- 
tion. We believe that steps should be 
taken at once to test, and to test accu- 
rately, the hearing of all children of 
this group especially, and that the re- 
sult will point conclusively to the fact 
that a large proportion of them are not 
being adequately cared for. To quote 
just one case: “Augusta Bonner cites 
the case of a boy with defective pow- 
ers of audition, but with good visual 
powers, who was placed in a class for 
backward children because of his in- 
ability to do number work which was 
taught by the aural method. His pa- 
rents, knowing of his powers of visuali- 
zation, took him in hand and taught him 
by visual presentations. In two weeks 
he led his class, and in two years fin- 
ished four years’ work.” 

There are probably 20 per cent of 
pupils in the retarded group and as 
many of these as possible should be han- 
dled in the regular classes with periodic 
special training when necessary. Such 
is possible and profitable with hard-of- 
hearing children. Special schools are 
expensive. A few years ago in St. 
Louis it cost $180 to educate a child 
in the special schools as against $129 in 
the regular class. 

The following is a brief summary of 
reports received to date from members 
of this committee and others. It is not 
a complete statement of conditions 
throughout the country, but it is 
given as it may prove to be of interest 
and guidance: 

Baltimore maintains special classes 
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for hard-of-hearing children; 7,000 have 
been tested with the 3-A Audiometer; 
speech-reading instruction is given to 
185. Johns Hopkins University in its 
summer courses offers speech-reading 
for teachers and others. 


Boston hopes to appoint an otologist 
to make examinations and to have a 
specially trained teacher who will go 
from school to school. Children are 
now being sent after hours to the Day 
School for the Deaf. A brief exten- 
sion course for teachers was given last 
winter. 

In Bloomfield, N. J., although no 
classes for the hard-of-hearing are as 
yet established, much interest is being 
shown and our committee member has 
spoken on the subject before women’s 
and civic clubs. It is interesting to 
note that here, as well as in other cities, 
an opening has been made because the 
club president or school official himself 
suffered from a hearing defect. 

Cambridge, Mass., has aural exami- 
nations and a specially trained teacher 
who goes from school to school. An 
experimental test with the 4-A Audiom- 
eter was made in one school. 

In Chicago the school authorities co- 
operate with the League in preventive 
work. Teachers give whisper tests and 
report hearing defects. League employs 
a trained nurse who works with two 
otologists. Clinic is held at the Dispen- 
sary. Five schools have been exam- 
ined and it is hoped that six more 
will be. It is found that in the poorer 
districts especially clinics are absolutely 
necessary as 12- and 14-year-old boys 
are often bearing financial burdens in 
the family. It is estimated that 1,000 
children in Chicago need speech-reading 
instruction. In the five schools totaling 
5,023 children, the teachers reported that 
525 did not hear the whisper test, and 
on examination 82 of these were found 
by the doctor to need medical attention. 
With very few exceptions the parents 
weré glad to cooperate with the nurse 
or League Social Worker. 

In Cincinnati the League’s President 
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has consulted with the Superintendent of 
Schools regarding the purchase of an 
audiometer and the clinical section of 
the Board of Directors of the League 
has sought information concerning this 
instrument. An otologist has promised 
to assume the responsibility of starting 
the tests. 

In Cleveland 900 hard-of-hearing 
children were examined and about 40 
were advised to study speech-reading. 
A clinic is maintained in the Public 
School for Deaf Children. Speech- 
reading is taught to hard-of-hearing 
children. 

In Columbus with the aid of a news- 
paper the League has purchased audiom- 
eters and has loaned one to the school 
system.*! The Board of Education has 
agreed to use this instrument in making 
periodic tests under the direction of the 
school nurse. Seven otologists have 
promised their aid in a constructive cam- 
paign. A booth is to be maintained at 
the State Fair where tests with the au- 
diometer are to be given before three 
hundred school superintendents and 
principals attending the school health ad- 
ministration classes during the summer. 
The Parent-Teacher Association and 
Women’s Clubs are being told of the 
needs of the hard-of-hearing child. 

Denver reports that although twenty 
children should have had speech-reading 
instruction last year, parents were averse 
to sending them to classes either because 
of the distance or for some unknown 
reason. It is frankly admitted that the 
hearing and vision examinations are not 
as accurate as they should be. Because 
of the limited staff, the room teachers 
usually make the tests. Of the 19,116 
children examined in 1924-25, 585 
showed some defect of hearing, 518 
showed some inflammatory changes in 
the ear drum, 896 had an accumulation 
of wax in the ears, and in 110 there 
was evidence of otitis media. Five deaf 
children are being given instruction and 
our committeeman is endeavoring to 


arouse the interest of individual asso- 
ciations. 
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In Des Moines the Superintendent of 
Schools is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the work, and the President of the Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association is kept in- 
formed. It is hoped that more definite 
progress will soon be made, and a com- 
plete survey is promised. Some hard of 
hearing children are being cared for. 


Detroit maintains classes taught by 
teachers from the School for the Deaf. 

In Erie there are five classes num- 
bering over fifty children. An _ en- 
deavor is being made to have an otolo- 
gist appointed by the School Board and 
an audiometer is on the budget for next 
year.*? 

Fall River has a special teacher going 
from school to school. Seventy-nine are 
enrolled in the elementary day classes 
and there are four classes in the High 


School. Last year two doctors gave 
their services and all children in the 
classes were examined and_ treated. 


This year the Superinterident has ar- 
ranged for clinics at the hospital and 
the speech-reading teacher has called on 
the parents and arranged attendance at 
clinics. Many times there is nothing 
the matter but a wad of paper or cotton 
in the ear passage which has remained 
there for two or three years. 
Flint maintains special classes. 


Houston League members are endeav- 
oring to acquaint school officials with 
the needs of hard-of-hearing children. 

Lynn is a pioneer in special instruc- 
tion for hard-of-hearing children. 

Muskegan is making plans for ade- 
quate classes. 

Minneapolis is fortunate in having 
Dr. Newhart in its midst and experi- 
mental tests with the audiometer have 
been made and it is found that more 
than fifty per cent of the children have 
defects in hearing and that in most cases 
the defect could have been prevented. 

Experimental tests have also been 
made in New York City with the au- 
diometer, and speech-reading instruction 
is being given. 

In New York State the specialist for 

















eyes and ears is greatly interested in the 
two experimental tests conducted in 
Schenectady and Poughkeepsie through 
the medium of the Federation and cour- 
tesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and believes that the instrument used 
is most adequate. 

Portland, Maine, is interested in help- 
ing the authorities and clubs to under- 
stand the problem, and the President of 
the Speech-Reading Club and Secretary 
of the Federation have spoken on the 
subject with good results before the 
Maine Teachers’ Association, the Medi- 
cal Association, and the Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation and School Principals. News- 
papers have afforded generous publicity. 

In Poughkeepsie 500 children were 
examined with the phono-audiometer 
and the findings pointed to a larger per 
cent of hard-of-hearing than had been 
hitherto estimated. The State Official 
is convinced that this instrument is the 
means of detecting small degrees of 
defective hearing. 

Philadelphia maintains classes for 
hard-of-hearing children and the special 
classes as now organized have more ef- 
fective results than when the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing were taught together.¥ 

Our Providence Committeeman is 
busy and has spoken before the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Rhode Island Kin- 
dergarten Association, and has written 
articles for the child welfare magazine. 
The Superintendent of Special Schools 
heard the Federation Secretary when 
she spoke in Washington before the In- 
ternational Council for the Education of 
Exceptional Children and now views the 
situation from a new angle. Like many 
others she has been extremely busy car- 
ing for other classes of handicaps and 
thought that the School for the Deaf was 
handling the situation adequately. Chil- 
dren were sent there after school hours 
for a while but parents disliked such 
late hours and the commuting. 

School authorities of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, are greatly interested in this sub- 
ject and are desirous of establishing 
proper instruction and care. 
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Santa Barbara reports the active co- 
operation of the School Board; and an 
otologist and the club endeavor to have a 
preventive clinic established. 

San Francisco reports progress in the 
special work for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. A conservation of hearing class 
is new this year. An otologist has been 
added to the staff of school physicians 
and hearing tests continue to be made. 
One hundred children in 14 schools re- 
ceive speech-reading instruction. In ad- 
dition, opportunity teachers in 5 schools 
give a lesson a week with the help of 
the special teacher. Eighteen teachers 
completed the course in lip-reading for 
hard-of-hearing children given in the 
University of California Extension Di- 
vision this year. 

In Schenectady 430 children in one 
school were tested with the phono-audio- 
meter in one day. After the correction 
of the papers, it was found desirable to 
retest between 70 and 80 before pro- 
nouncing a hearing defect. 

A Syracuse otologist permits the 
speech-reading teacher‘ to use his au- 
diometer. Special instruction is given. 

Toledo gives instruction to about 100 
children in nine schools. The school 
physician and an otologist have made an 
examination with the audiometer. 

Youngstown, Ohio, has a_ special 
class. 

Washington, D. C., maintains a spe- 
cial teacher who goes from school to 
school. 

It is to Rochester, N. Y., that we 
turn for some of our most constructive 
information for here a preventive clinic 
has been maintained for eighteen years 
and instruction in speech-reading is given 
to hard-of-hearing children. The indi- 
vidual work of Dr. Franklin Bock has 
received the endorsement of the Divi- 
sion of Special Education while our 
Scientific Committee* has been glad to 
have one so well qualified to do so, make 
tests with the phono-audiometer during 
the experimental stage. It is hoped that 
Dr. Bock’s findings in tests will soon 
appear in pamphlet or book form so 
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that others may profit by his work. He 
states that the per cent of those having 
hearing defects varies from one to 
eighteen per cent according to the type 
of school examined. Where parents are 
wealthy and every medical attention is 
given to the child, the percentage having 
defective hearing is extremely low. 
Where little or no medical attention is 
given and no follow-up work done, the 
percentage is high. Dr. Bock’s findings 
from tests are especially valuable be- 
cause he formerly used the whisper and 
watch tests and has lately used the 
standardized tests with the phono-au- 
diometer. His best record for time was 
testing 350 children in a three-hour pe- 
riod, and he confesses that he now feels 
lost without this instrument. A com- 
parison is interesting: Using the same 
unstandardized methods a school in Chi- 
cago was tested and 6 per cent of the 
1,000 tested were found to be deafened; 
while in a Rochester school of 2,300, 8 
per cent were found to be deafened. 
But when the phono-audiometer was 
used in Rochester in a school having 800 
pupils, a hearing defect was found 
among 35 per cent, although only 25 
per cent of these had reached a degree 
of deafness constituting a handicap. 
The danger zone is believed to be from 
12 to 15 per cent of deafness in the bet- 
ter ear. Dr. Bock’s check-up on grade 
standings is interesting and has been 
spoken of, 


Notes 


1See Report of Chairman in VouTa Review for 
November, 1925. 

2Dr. Herman J. Norton, Health Director, Rochester 
Public Schools. On the other hand Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher estimates that there are over 3,000,000. 
%Appointed by the Board of Managers May, 1925. 
Research Worker, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Chairman; 
Health Official, Dr. Fowler; Otologist, Dr. Horace 
Newhart; Teacher of Hard of Hearing Children, 
Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton. 

4a. The best methods for testing the eating of 
school children; b. What children as determined by 
these tests should be placed in special classes; c. 
The best methods of organizing and conducting work 
for these children; d. The handicap of impaired 
hearing to the school child; e. The waste of money 
in his education by ordinary methods; f. The large 
number of children suffering from this condition as 
shown by the examination of millions of school 
children all over the country; g. The classes estab- 
lished in Europe for the hard of hearing child. 
5“The number of children who are hard of a ob 
is large, and classes with appropriately adapte 
methods have been organized in many cities for 
those children who, because of this defect, can not 
profit as they should by the regular school activi- 
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ties. A study of best methods of selecting and 
training such children has recently been under- 
taken by the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Education.” J, F. Rogers. 


*Dr. Franklin W. Bock, Miss Elizabeth Brand, 
Miss Marion Spring Clark, Miss Mary V. Davis, 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, Mrs. S. H. Doe, Miss 
Elizabeth DeLany, Miss Marion Durfee, Mrs. Mabel 
B. Gibson, Miss Almena Gilliatt, Miss Ruth Hilton, 
Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton, Miss Caroline F. Kimball, 
Mr. Louis I. Levistein, Dr. Horace Newhart, Dr, 
Arthur Palmer, Mrs. John M. Pattison, Mrs. Wil- 
liam W. Peabody, Miss Elizabeth I. Rankin, Miss 
Helen Scriver, Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss 
Blanche Van Deveer, Miss Olive A. Whildin. 


_ 7 “It is noticeable that disease in young life plays 

its part in aural acuity as is seen in comparing the 

curve between the (tests made of children in) 

State School and a well known out-of-door private 

school.” ‘The tests of hearing of 500 Average Ears 

by the Audiometer 2-A,” by Dana Drury and A. W. 
owe. 


8“For many years parents have turned their 
children over to the school with little thought of 
whether the children were physically fit for school 
life. . . . . Group action by parents has settled 
many difficult questions which would have baffled 
individual parents even when they apply to their 
own children.” Ellen C. Lombard, “Parent-Teacher 
Associations at Work.” 


*Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New York, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

In some states a law requires special teachers 
for special handicaps when there is a certain num- 
ber in the school district. For instance, in Missouri 
a eager school class rfor the blind, the deaf and 
feeble minded must be. established when there are 
ten or more of each type in a school district. 


“Portland, Maine, Cleveland, Dallas, Houston, Ft. 
Worth, San Antonio, Philadelphia, Dayton, St. Louis, 
ar cae Louisville, Providence, and Washington, 


Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Chairman, 6045 
Stanton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

#200 schools for the deaf in the U. S. A. 

M4Many children become such expert speech read- 
ers that they are able to continue their higher 
education with pupils of normal hearing. 

% “Needed Measures for the Prevention of Deaf- 
ness During Early Life,” by Harold M. Hays, M.D., 
as given in “Ears and the Man,” by Peck, Samuel- 
son, and Lehman. 

“There is much general ignorance on the in- 
siduousness of deafness which often makes it pos- 
sible for it to become fairly advanced before it is 
detected. .... he most important first step in a 
program against deafness is to secure recognition 
for the fact that repeated colds, running ears, a 
high arched palate, any nasal obstruction, infected 
tonsils, adenoids, measles, influenza, scarlet fever, 
and so on, may all cause deafness and, therefore, 
the ears should -be frequently and. regularly ex- 
amined and should be treated immediately if even 
the most minor trouble is discovered.” Caroline E. 
Vose in The Survey. 

“Among foreign bodies removed from the ears in 
the prevention clinics of Rochester are beads, sticks 
of wood, glass tubing, macaroni, beans, wheat, pea- 
nuts, rice, oats, grape seeds, paper and cotton wads, 
flies both dead and alive, spiders, and stones. 

18Miss Louise Wimsatt, Chairman, and for the 
future Miss Olive A. Whildin, 605 Wilson Avenue, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 

See notes 5 and 6. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, Chairman, 2311 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

21When schools are in noisy a it is 
very difficult to give accurate tests with the whis- 
per or watch. Further, the difference in the voices 
of the examiners makes it difficult to standardize 
the test. Such tests were used during the re- 
cruiting of the army with only relative accuracy. 

2This is an inexpensive test and an Ingersoll 
watch may be used. It is necessary for the tester 
to use ingenuity at times. for children frequently 
say they hear, fearing punishment if they do not. 

The 4-A Audiometer, ee raph type, for test- 
ing the hearing of school children in groups. The 
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Graybar Electric Company, 9 East 4ist Street, New 
York City. 

*%Mr. John H. Graham, Principal; Miss Marion 
Spring Clark, teacher of Speech Reading. 

Miss Josephine F. Rowe. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

27 “Undoubtedly much of the misbehavior of back- 
ward children in school is directly attributable to 
their lack of interest in or inability to do the 
work in the regular curriculum. Frequently when 
such children have been transferred to the proper 
kind of special class, the misbehavior has ceased. 
It would be easy to cite hundreds of specific cases 
in point.” J. E. Wallace Wallin. 

28“The Education of Handicapped Children,” by 
J. E. Wallace Wallin, P. D. 

2In “The Education of Handicapped Children,” by 
J. E. Wallace Wallin. 

390A careful survey would undoubtedly prove inter- 
esting and instructive but the Federation is not in 
the position to undertake the cost of such a survey. 

The suggestion has been made that Leagues 
might help in the rural problem by owning an au- 
diometer and renting it to the various towns. Also 
they might subsidize the teacher of speech reading 
who could go to the various small towns. 

The cost of the 3-A Audiometer for making in- 
dividual tests is prove and that of the 4-A slightly 
more, with an additional cost for each tray of 8 
receivers. 

8QOn the basis that 85 per cent of the children 
have normal hearing Dr. Douglas Macfarlan has a 
quick way of testing the hearing of a group of 
pupils of supposedly normal hearing. He gives all 
the children a sound that the normal ear can hear. 
Those with normal hearing hear, and are thus elimi- 
nated in a five minute test, group after group, until 
only the hard of hearing and doubtful remain. 

«Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Chairman, 463 West Street, 
New York City. 


DR. BERRY: That was an inspiring 
message. Now the discussions will be 
resumed. 


DR. BOCK: As Dr. Fowler very 
aptly said, “We are missionaries,” 
and we ought to take advantage of 
all the information we can get hold 
of; now is the chance to get it, when 
we are all here together and can dis- 
cuss things and clarify the situation, 
so that when we go back home we 
can tell the people things which will 
count in giving the hard of hearing 
child a square deal. 

I would like to speak about this 
Phono-Audiometer, because, to me, its 
introduction has been the most inter- 
esting event that has happened in our 
great work in a great many years. We 
have been working under the handicap 
of the single individual test for a long 
time, and a test that was unstandard- 
ized. Now we have something which 


is not only standardized, but is rapid 


and cheap in its operation. In the 


test which we made at Rochester, 


we kept a very accurate account of 
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the time and money and work neces- 
sary to put through the test in a 
proper manner, and we included in 
our cost the retesting and the testing 
of all the teachers. We have made it a 
point to test the teachers in every 
school we have been in, and later on 


I will tell you why. The cost, a 
very liberal estimate, is 12 cents per 
capita. That includes making the test, 
examining all the papers and making 
the summaries of results. I think 
myself the cost could be brought down 
away below ten cents per capita, and 
when you realize the value of these 
tests, and their speed, you will realize 
that a cost of ten cents is very, very 
low. 

We have found in Rochester that an 
astonishing number of the children 
have ear trouble, and with this audiom- 
eter we are able to find them more 
easily and certainly than heretofore. 
In the past, we have just been touch- 
ing the high spots—getting the chil- 
dren who were obviously deafened. We 
have not been able to find the children 
at the time when remedial measures are 
most worthwhile. If we are going to 
do preventive work, the sooner we 
get these children, the better. If we 
have to wait until they are obviously 
deafened, very little can be done for 
them. 

There is one thing I want to em- 
phasize, and that is, that the Phono- 
Audiometer alone is not sufficient. We 
do not grade our children and put 
them into lip-reading classes on the 
test of this instrument alone. Two 
other tests, at least, must be wunder- 
taken. After we have sifted out all 
the children possible with the Phono- 
Audiometer, I personally give them an 
otological examination and cull out 
many more who do not need lip-read- 
ing. In one school, for instance, with 
the first test we culled out 500 chil- 
dren out of 800 who had some hear- 
ing difficulty. On the retest we culled 
out 159 more. On the otological ex- 
amination I culled out fifty or sixty 
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more children who had deafness of 
the type that is easily cured by wash- 
ing out the ear with a little soap and 
water. 

If these cases of apparent deafness 
had been allowed to go without an oto- 
logical examination and simply graded 
on the Phono-Audiometer, they would 
be getting lip-reading when they do 
not need it at all. They needed a bath. 

Furthermore, some children who are 
rather hard of hearing do not need lip- 
reading for the moment. They may 
only need instruction in attention or 
concentration. Unless you know ex- 
actly the school standing of the child, 
you should not decide on lip-reading 
lessons. It is very important, there- 
fore, in your work that you think of 
those three phases of your tests—the 
actual hearing test, the otological test 
and the educational test. 

Dr. Newhart mentioned the fact that 
there was a low percentage of deafness 
among college students. I have always 
felt that that would probably be the 
case, but we never had any means of 
proving it until we had the Phono- 
Audiometer. Now we know it. In this 
connection, I think you will be. inter- 
ested in reports that have come to me 
from one Junior High School, recently 
examined. There were 66 deafened 
children in one group. They were test- 
ed and retested, but none of these chil- 
dren have had an otological examina- 
tion. They will not be classified for 
lip-reading until the otological findings 
are known. 

Investigation shows that 30 of these 
children are up to grade; 36 have 
repeated 69 times. Now remember, in 
Rochester—I don’t know what it is in 
your city—but in Rochester it cost 
$60 every time a child repeats. 

Here is another interesting thing: 
28 of the 36 children repeated in their 
grammar school grades, and the re- 
maining eight in the Junior High. This 
suggests one reason why in the col- 
leges we find less deafness than we do 
in the lower grades. It is simply that 
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the hard of hearing child is shunted 
out of school at the first legal oppor- 
tunity, so that we have fewer deafened 
children, in proportion to the number 
who go through, in the higher grades. 
Just keep this in mind. Many of these 
children, who are relegated to the class 
of unskilled labor, have ability for 
work of a highly technical character; 
but they are shunted out, and it seems 
to me we are missing a great deal of 
valuable human material by allowing 
that thing to happen. 

What is the present status of the 
school work of this group? This year, 
nine of these children are above the 
average in their school work. Thirty- 
two are average. Seventeen are below 
normal. Seven of them have failed to 
be promoted this year. That will be 
seven more “repeats” to be added to 
the 69. Another thing, 16 of these 
children kept up in their grade work 
only by having special coaching work, 
and that costs extra money, too. Only 
11 of these children are having lip- 
reading, and we picked them out by 
the old method. Many more should be 
having it. 

I have another list that shows con- 
clusively the danger of basing your 
classification on a single test. Here we 
have 81 children who have been tested 
but once; 57 are up to grade. On 
a second test a good many of these 
would be eliminated. They ought not 
to be in this deafened class at all. Here 
the number of repeats among the ac- 
tual hard of hearing cases is about the 
same. Twenty-four children have re- 
peated 63 times—almost three times 
to the case. , 

Another thing. We always test the 
teachers. In one school we had a lit- 
tle bit of difficulty. Some of the teach- 
ers did not want to be tested. They 
thought that if we found them hard of 
hearing they would lose their jobs. But 
we have a definite, constructive idea 
back of the test. : 

You will remember mention in Miss 
Palen’s paper about giving the child 
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a front seat with his back to the light, 
where he can see his teacher. She 
spoke particularly about the teacher’s 
speech habits. We tested the hearing 
of the teachers so that we could point 
out to them the definite thing that they 
must do to help the deafened children, 
and I want to tell you that the reaction 
has been wonderful among our teachers 

For the first time in twenty years, 
the School Board of Rochester is actu- 
ally back of this work. We are going 
to cooperate, and we are going to find 
out what there is to this thing and 
see if we cannot work it out on a sen- 
sible, scientific and economic basis. We 
will try to point the way for other 
cities, so that the hard of hearing 
child will have a square deal all over 
the world. 

Remember, also, that the retarded 
child must be considered from the 
standpoint of deafness. Many children 
who are retarded, and some who are 
called feeble-minded, are so only be- 
cause they are hard of hearing. Some 
of the worst cases we have had in 
Rochester were of that type. So never 
grade a child in the retarded or defi- 
cient class until you know whether he 
is deafened or not. 


DR. HAYS thought that this work 
had assumed such magnitude that it 
was almost unbelievable. He was re- 
minded of the story of the minister 
who was in the habit of telling his 
little daughter a bed-time story, and 
one night when he went up to her 
bedroom, he told her a particularly 
harrowing story, whereupon she turned 
to him and said, “Daddy, are you tell- 
ing me the truth, or are you only 
preaching?” Dr. Hays felt that the dis- 
cussion had shown an appalling preva- 
lence of deafness among children. He 
emphasized the need of specialized clin- 
ics to care for the discovered cases, 
claiming that the hearing of 80 per 
cent of the children could be improved 
under proper treatment. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1926 
LIP-READING TOURNAMENT 


The Conference was called to order 
at 9.30 A. M. by President Berry, after 
which it was turned over to Miss Estelle 
E. Samuelson, of New York City, who 
conducted the First Lip-Reading Tour- 
nament for the National Championship. 
The Speech-Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia, represented by Miss Margaret 
Crawley, won the contest. The Los 
Angeles League, represented by Miss 
Ruth Bartlett, was second; the Toledo 
League, with Miss Blanche L. Gates, 
was third; the Long Beach League, with 
Miss Mae E. Galvin, fourth; and the 
New York League, whose banner was 
carried by Miss Anna Sprague, ranked 
fifth. 

There follows a list of the organiza- 
tions competing in the Tournament, to- 
gether with the names of their repre- 
sentatives. Where two names appear, 
the second is the alternate. 

Bloomfield Aural Society—Mrs. Jean 
De Forest, Mrs. S. H. Doe. 

Speech Readers Guild of Boston— 
Mrs. Emma L. Harrington. 

Buffalo League—Agnes Nicol, Fran- 
ces L. Hill. 

Chicago League — Bertha R. Liese, 
Florence Linnell. 

Cincinnati League—Laura O'Hara. 

Columbus League—Cleo F. Strome, 
Mrs. Ida H. Wilson. 

Dayton League—Mrs. Maude D. Hu- 
bert. 

Des Moines League—John C. Bau- 
serman. 

Detroit League—Marie Cassell. 

Jersey City League—Margaret Foley, 
Genevieve M. Foley. 

Long Beach League—Mae E. Galvin. 

Los Angeles League--Ruth Bartlett, 
Olive Harris. 

Newark League — Florence E. Hut- 
man, Mrs. Owen Taylor. 

New York League—Anna B. Sprague, 
Gertrude M. Hawkes. 

Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia— 
Margaret Crawley, Mrs.. Harry -Hinkel. 
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Philadelphia League—Mrs. Cora C. 
Weston, Katherine Ripstick, 

San Francisco League—Lurline Swan- 
son. 

Toledo League—Blanche L. Gates. 

Speech-Reading Club of Washington— 
Frances H. Downes, Mary S. Turner. 

Syracuse Speech- Reading Society— 
Eliza Palmer, Mrs. William C. Durgan. 

Candidates and their managers had 
assembled on the afternoon preceding the 
Tournament and had drawn lots for 
places in the oral contest. They were 
given detailed instruction and met the 
persons who were to give the contests. 
Mrs. Louis McLain, who gave the writ- 
ten contest, and Miss Mabel Higgins, 
who gave the oral, are both normal grad- 
uates of schools of lip-reading but are 
not actively engaged in teaching the 
adult deafened. 

Miss Samuelson upon assuming the 
chairmanship of the meeting gave the 
signal for the entrance of the local 
champions and alternates, and they pro- 
ceeded to their seats before the platform 
amid much applause from loyal support- 
ers in the audience. The written com- 
petition was first. Mrs. McLain reac 
a prepared list of ten sentences, and 
after the collection of the test papers, 
all contestants retired from the room 
until called one at a time for the oral 
contest. Mrs. Higgins gave ten sen- 
tences to each competitor, who was 
asked to repeat in an audible voice. 
In both the oral and written sections, a 
sentence was given but once, counted 
one point, and was considered either all 
right or all wrong. 

The judges of the Tournament were 
Dr. Gladys Ide, George B. Johnson, 
Philip S. Stout, M. D., and S. H. Cham- 
bers. Material was contributed by Miss 
Janet Taylor, Miss. Elizabeth Brand, 
Miss Elizabeth De Lany, Miss Anna L. 
Staples, Miss Estelle E, Samuelson and 
Mrs. Frank Berger. 

The contest of alternates, which was 
conducted separately from the cham- 
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pionship contest, was won by Miss Gene- 
vieve Foley of the Jersey City League, 
with Mrs. Ida H. Wilson of the Co- 
lumbus League second. 

Preparations for the Tournament had 
commenced soon after the 1925 Confer- 
ence. Miss Samuelson, the chairman of 
the Tournament Committee, appointed 
four zone leaders who kept in close 
touch with the organizations and their 
candidates through bi-monthly letters, 
The leaders were Miss Clara Ziegler, 
Miss Coralie Kenfield, Miss Anna Mac- 
key and Miss Susan Murphy. Local 
training contests and practice and drill 
classes were organized in the competing 
organizations. Each local unit utilized 
every available resource for the drilling 
and training of entrants. During the 
latter stages of the training period in- 
terorganization bouts were popular and 
aroused keen rivalry. 


The Tournament from the beginning 
of the training period to the awarding 
of the Presidents’ Cup was frequently 
featured in the local press. Few activi- 
ties of the organizations have received as 
much attention as their interesting ef- 
forts to choose and train a national cham- 
pion in lip-reading. The Philadelphia 
contest itself was, perhaps, a subject of 
wider comment in the Philadelphia pa- 
pers than any other feature of the Con- 
ference. 


The Federation has every reason to 
be satisfied with the results of its first 
Tournament. It has aroused a wide- 
spread interest in lip-reading, both with- 
in and outside the organizations. And 
it has brought the Federation and _ its 
work, its aims and its hopes, before a 
vast number of people. 


Lasting credit is due Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson and her committee for their 
services in organizing and staging the 
event. And no tribute is complete with- 
out mentioning the devotion of the many 
teachers of lip-reading the country over 
who generously gave of themselves and 
their time in training the local can- 
didates. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Following the Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment, President Berry resumed the 
chair, and called the Annual Business 
Meeting to order at 11.30 A. M. He 
first called upon the Secretary, Miss 
Wright, for the minutes of the 1925 
meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Held in the Nicolet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1926 


The meeting was called to order at 9 A. M., 
by Dr. Gordon Berry, President, who de- 
clared a quorum to be present. 

In the absence of the recording secretary, 
Miss Josephine Timberlake, the minutes of 
the previous annual meeting were read by the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Annetta W. 
Peck. 

The report of the treasurer was read and 
approved. 

The report of the Finance Committee was 
read and approved. 

Dr. Berry explained the new method of 
presentation of the lengthy and important 
reports of the committees on Publicity and 
Exhibits, Publication, Research, Education, 
and Membership. These reports were spread 
throughout the whole meeting and were re- 
ferred to the Board of Managers for ap- 
proval. 

Mr. W. W. McKean, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, was unable to be pres- 
ent and Mr. Walter O. Smith presented for 
him the following nominations: 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, of New York, to 
succeed herself. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, of New York, to 
succeed himself. 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, of Philadelphia, to 
succeed himself. 

Dr. George E. Shambaugh, of Chicago, to 
succeed himself. 

Mrs. James F. Norris, of Boston, to suc- 
ceed Mr. W. W. McKean, of Pittsburgh, 
resigned. 

Upon motion by Dr. Bock, seconded by 
Miss Van Adestine, nominations were declared 
closed. The field secretary was instructed 
to and did cast the ballot for those named 
by the nominating committee, and the five 
named were declared members of the Board 
for the ensuing term. 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, it adjourned. 

Betty C. Wricut, Secretary. 


DR. BERRY: Next is the report of 
the Treasurer and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Mr. Walter O. 
Smith. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Wa ter O. Smi1tH, Chairman 


This year’s activities of the Finance 
Committee have been in general an am- 
plification of those of the year preced- 
ing. 

The receipts under the item, contribu- 
tions, are for the greater part the re- 
sult of these efforts. These are largely 
made up from one gift of $1000, one 
of $500 and several of $200 and $100, 
though many of $5 and $25 have helped 
appreciably to swell the total. A great 
increase in these latter donations would 
not be an excessive drain on the indi- 
vidual and would do a great deal to 
give the Federation a stable basis of 
income. It is hard to count on the 
bigger donations as they must from the 
nature of things be somewhat spas- 
modic. 

The able work of the Membership 
Committee under Miss Torrey’s effi- 
cient membership has added over $1000 
to our resources, as against last year’s. 
A notable feature of the Membership 
Drive is that it has not been confined 
to $2 memberships for the sake of rec- 
ord-making. Many members contribut- 
ing $5 and $25 have been added to the 
rolls. 

A careful study on the part of the 
Finance Committee has convinced its 
members that we should look forward 
to the time when each constituent body 
should pay a certain sum into the Fed- 
eration treasury annually for each of its 
members. This is an almost universal 
method employed by all organizations 
having local and national branches. The 
Red Cross, Rotary, Kiwanis and vari- 
ous fraternal bodies are cases in point. 
It is true that in our case the problem 
is complicated by the different bases of 
membership and different constituencies 
making up the several branches. Never- 
theless, not only because of the addi- 
tional security and stability from a mon- 
etary standpoint, but because of the gain 
in solidarity and a union of aims, the 
closer union is greatly to be desired. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cash on Hand, June 21st, 1925: 


In Bank—General Fund............................-- 
eee iss a i acceso 


oe pa namieiar so aera 


Receipts: 


Dues from Constituent Bodies.................. 
Dues from individuals.....................-..:.-0.20-+ 
SN GE EE ME LOTT SOI! NORE 
Benefactor’s membership (Mr. Sigmund 

POE i ee... 
Interest on investments...............................- 
Interest on bank balance.............................. 
Sale Of pumeewnens. 
Sale of stamps 
Refund of expense money......................-.-.-- 





MRE WUE Rs Si ces cocci caioentinesttacanncadeces 


aE OI io os Seed asia 


Disbursements : 


RR PSS ERNE ELS SO a 
Stationery, printing and postage................ 
aera ae eee ees ATEN FR a 
Advances to the Secretary.......................-0-+- 
Expenses of Minneapolis Conference........ 
Telegrams and telephone calls.................... 
Printing various reports.........................--.-..- 
I in cee 
Sia nickle ati ws es tsacetsheineomies 
Printing proceedings of Minneapolis Conf. 
Office supplies cat 
Expenses of Lip-Reading Tournament...... 
Be SS Rebates Nea enone 
Expenses of Philadelphia Conference...... 
TRON Sas hed, Ste ee 
Dallas exhibit 
Refunds on various items........................ sigue 
Publications purchased............................-.-..+ 
Proceedings, Nat’l Conf. of Social Work 
Carfare 
Rent of safety deposit box.......................--.- 
Transferred to investment account............ 

















Total disbursements.................-.....-0.-.-- 


Cash on hand, June 21, 1926: 





UR ie oe a eS 
tte NON fh WI iiinicl nips 
Emergency Fund in Washington................ 


Total Assets: 





Cash as above 
Investments, previously reported, same as 
last year 
Eight shares, preferred stock, Electric 
Power & Light Co., purchased this 
year...... 
Office equipment (estimated).................... 








$3,489.11 
14.00 


1,065.00 
2,517.00 
4,067.26 


1,000.00 
530.00 
85.53 
60.65 
3.00 
92.32 


2,579.50 
791.58 
253.46 
100.00 
271.31 

25.68 
313.96 
148.84 
100.36 
655.00 

54.65 

19.80 
321.91 

23.10 

6.44 
44.31 


6,244.76 
3.46 
63.78 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER O. SMITH, Treasurer. 


$3,503.11 


22.43 


9,420.76 





$3,525.54 


9,420.76 





6,634.30 


6,312.00 


6,312.00 


8,186.00 


735.60 
100.00 


6,634.30 


6,312.00 


$12,946.30 


12,946.30 


15,333.60 
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To the above statement of assets, 
there are to be added several hundred 
dollars collected by Dr. Hays, return 
for which has not yet been made. 


An analysis of the statement reveals: 


Total assets this year are $3522.06 
in excess of last year. 


Cash this year is $2786.46 in excess 
of last year. 

Investment account is $735.60 greater 
than last year. 

Dues from constituent bodies $35 
more than last year and dues from in- 
dividuals are $1008 greater. 

Contributions have advanced $1189.26 
This disregards Mrs. Porter’s $5000.00 
of last year, which would throw the bal- 
ance the other way. 


This year we have received no dona- 
tions to the Endowment Fund, to which 
$3000.00 was contributed last year. 

The contribution of $1000 from Mr. 
Sigmund Hoenig of Cincinnati takes the 
form of a Benefactor’s membership. 
This is the second of our larger mem- 
bership contributions, Mrs. Porter’s 
$5000 Founders Membership being the 
first. 


Current expenses last year were 
$4116.75. This year we have spent 
$5898.70. 


If you should regard our present 
strengthened financial position as a rea- 
son for relaxation of effort or gener- 
osity, bear in mind that we are con- 
fronted by expenses approximately 
$4000 greater than last year. The in- 
creased resources are barely equal to 
the growth of activity of the Federa- 
tion. 

Your continued activity and gener- 
osity are needed. 

Wa ter O. SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


Dr. Berry called for a vote upon the 
reports of the Secretary, Treasurer and 
Finance Committee, and each was duly 
accepted by the Conference. He then 
requested the report of the Committee 
on. Publicity and Exhibits. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
AND EXHIBITS 


To the Members of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard- 
of-Hearing: 


In organizing the work covered by 
this year’s Committee, the Board of 
Managers, recognizing the growth and 
the extent of the work involved, deemed 
it wise to divide it into two sub-commit- 
tees under a general chairman, each com- 
mittee to function independently, co- 
operating from time to time with the 
other, and reporting, through its chair- 
man to the geueral chairman. On this 
plan the Committee proceeded to outline 
its year’s work. In September, 1925, 
the Philadelphia League for the Hard- 
of-Hearing asked its cooperation in the 
organizing and operation of a booth for 
which it had obtained a concession from 
the Sesquicentennial authorities. This 
was at once recognized by the Chair- 
man as an opportunity which rarely 
comes to a young national organization. 
We wish especially to commend the en- 
terprise of Miss Gertrude Bergen, who 
approached the Director of Education 
and Social Economy, armed with her 
lip-reading, and obtained for the Fed- 
eration free space at this great Interna- 
tional Exposition. The enterprise de- 
manded a large expenditure, but the 
Board of Managers realized its impor- 
tance and authorized it. As it required 
much extra work, the general chairman 
has undertaken the Sesquicentennial ex- 
hibit of the Federation as her individual 
care. Organization and preparation have 
occupied many months and the Phila- 
delphia League has. given able assist- 
ance, without which the work could not 
have been done. It has been a bitter 
disappointment to those of us who have 
been engaged in this that the Palace of 
Education, in which our booth is located, 
is not ready to receive visitors. We 
expect that it will be in operation by 
July 1. 

The Federation Exhibit at the Ses- 
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quicentennial will comprise a new series 
of exhibit panels and charts and the dis- 
tribution of literature of the Federation 
and the Volta Bureau. Literature of all 
constituent bodies and all lip-reading 
teachers will be on file for distribution 
to inquirers. There will be a collec- 
tion of books on lip-reading and ac- 
quired deafness and a case of hearing 
devices issued by their manufacturers. 
It has been arranged to give demon- 
strations of lip-reading twice daily, and 
all lip-reading teachers on the Federa- 
tion’s published list have been invited to 
participate with the idea of affording 
their work publicity as well as showing 
the art of lip-reading. In addition we 
are informed that the auditorium in 
the Palace of Education will be at our 
disposal from time to time, and we 
plan to give addresses and lectures with 
a lip-reading demonstration as a feature 
of every presentation. The only organi- 
zations to be specially featured at the 
booth will be the two operating in the 
city of Philadelphia, which is deemed 
by the Chairman to be their right as we 
are depending upon their volunteers to 
bear the burden of demonstrating the 
exhibit. 

We must bear in mind that the 
whole subject of exhibits is new to 
most of our constituent bodies, and 
we have been particularly impressed 
with the fact that through no fault of 
their own, but only through lack of 
experience, they do not yet realize the 
tremendous value of this exhibit to our 
cause. 

Miss Margaret L. Crawley of Phil- 
adelphia has been engaged to take charge 
of the exhibit duting the entire pe- 
riod of the Exposition until its close 
December 1. The booth offers a de- 
lightful meeting place for all interested, 
and it is the hope of the Committee 
that every? member of the Federation 
who visits the Sesquicentennial will reg- 
ister there. 

Turning to the work of the Publicity 
Committee, whose sub-chairman is Miss 
Ruth Robinson of Youngstown, Ohio, 
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we report interesting approaches to the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, the 
news film companies with reference to 
filming the Conference activities, and 
the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Public Health Service. We have 
actively approached 130 ear phone com- 
panies and branch houses in all parts 
of the United States, asking their co- 
operation with the Federation and send- 
ing them literature. We have made a 
special effort to spread the Federation’s 
message among farming people and 
church members through 65  agricul- 
tural papers and 42 religious magazines. 
The Secretary informs us that these re- 
sulted in a great number of letters of 
inquiry from all parts of the United 
States and even from a missionary in 
China. Articles have been published 
in the Votta Review and others have 
been prepared for magazines of general 
interest. 


Perhaps the most effective plan for 
national publicity has been our effort 
toward the organization of a press bu- 
reau for the release to 200 leading 
newspapers of short articles which care- 
fully avoid propaganda while discuss- 
ing topics related to our work and which 
mention the name of the Federation. 
The preliminary work, including the 
preparation of the articles, has been 
finished, but it has been rather diffi- 
cult to get this plan into operation, so 
that we must regretfully leave it to the 
Publicity Committee of the coming 
year. Full publicity for the Confer- 
ence has, of course, been arranged. The 
expenses of the Publicity Sub-commit- 
tee have been negligible. 

Taking up the work of the Exhibits 
Sub-Committee, Miss Hildegarde Bal- 
lauf of Cincinnati, the Chairman, de- 
cided to concentrate this year upon two 
national exhibits besides the Sesquicen- 
tennial. We entered for the second 
time the Scientific Exhibit of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which was 
held at Dallas, Texas, April 19-23 and 
were represented by the Secretary. 
We entered for the first time the Na- 
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tional Conference of Social Work at 
Cleveland May 26-June 2, and were 
represented by the Cleveland member 
of the Committee, Mrs. Arthur Cobb. 
It was our intention to be represented 
as well at the exhibition of the National 
Education Association, which meets at 
Philadelphia one week after our own 
Conference, but discovering that the 
Association was exhibiting at the Ses- 
quicentennial and therefore omitting its 
customary exhibit this year, we decided 
to postpone this until next year. We 
therefore have no exhibit at the N.E.A. 
Convention although several of our 
members will be represented on its pro- 
gram. 

This decision of the N.E.A. confirmed 
our own opinion that there should be 
no exhibit in connection with this. year’s 
Conference as long as we are exhibit- 
ing at the Sesquicentennial. 

It is the belief of both branches of 
this Committee that their work is now 
well established as part of the Federa- 
tion’s annual activity, and we close our 
labors by submitting to the members 
a series of recommendations. © 

First, that the publicity work of the 
Federation and also the organization, 
preparation and demonstration of ex- 
hibits are, and should be, the work of 
the Secretary and her staff. It is our 
belief that the time has come when 
this work should be concentrated at 
Washington. Preparation of publicity 
articles as well as the execution of ex- 
hibit material may be carried by com- 
mittees under the Secretary’s instruc- 
tions. 

We recommend earnestly that the 
four exhibit panels executed by Mr. 
Carll Williams of Cincinnati be re- 
produced as posters. They have been 
prepared with this end in view and are 
ready for the lithographer. When pub- 
lished as posters, we urge that the Fed- 
eration distribute them, not only to all 
constituent bodies but to health organi- 
zations and social agencies throughout 
the country. We have already received 
requests for such posters. 
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We recommend that the Federation 
keep at all times an exhibit to be sent by 
headquarters to the constituent bodies 
and that the local organizations be en- 
couraged to ask for it. This can eas- 
ily be done with the posters recom- 
mended. Additional material should 
consist of a printed sign, bearing the 
name of the Federation, and a consign- 
ment of Federation literature and mate- 
rial from the Volta Bureau. This will 
stimulate the local organizations to par- 
ticipate in health and educational ex- 
hibits in their own cities and to become 
alert to seize all such opportunities. 

We recommend most earnestly that 
the Federation without delay accept the 
invitation of the United States Na- 
tional Museum (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion) to provide an exhibit dealing with 
the subject of hearing. This is an 
honor which we might almost call a 
patriotic obligation. 


We recommend that the Federation 
adopt as part of its national program 
annual exhibits with the American Medi- 
cal Association, the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, the National Edu- 
cational Association and the National 
Health Council. While developing these 
exhibits, which will consume far more 
initiative, analysis and organization than 
funds, we recommend that the Federa- 
tion abandon for a few years all at- 
tempts at holding exhibits in connec- 
tion with its annual conferences. These 
attempts, so far, have tended to weak- 
en our cause, and as exhibits, have 
been beneath criticism. When resumed 
such annual exhibits should be properly 
organized under the direction of one of 
the Secretary’s staff and classified as 
scientific and commercial. We _ shall 
have no difficulty, such is the wealth of 
our material, in producing exhibits that 
will command an attention from the 
public yet unknown in the annals of 
social work for the deafened. 

The Chairman desires to express her 
deep appreciation to Miss Robinson, 
Miss Ballauf, and the members of their 
respective committees. Owing to the 
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technical character of our subjects, this 
work has had to be done by exceeding- 
ly busy people. We all regret that 
we have been unable to give it our en- 
tire time. 

Publicity Committee — Ruth Robin- 
son, Chairman; Dr. F. W. Bock, Dirk 
P. DeYoung, Dwight J. Hotchkiss, Anna 
Mackey, John A. Ferrall, Mrs. Mary 
E. Steffey, Mrs. W. J. Holt, Pauline 
Smith, Louis Levistein and Gladys 
Lloyd. 

Exhibits Committee—Hildegarde Bal- 
lauf, Chairman; Marion S. Clark, Ger- 
trude Bergen, Mrs. Arthur Cobb, Ann 
Lehman, D. Ellis Lit, Miss Alice Stro- 
bridge, Carll Williams and Mrs. Ida 
H. Wilson. 

ANNETTA W. PECK, 
Chairman. 


MISS PECK: We are more than 
fortunate in having the National Cham- 
pion in Lip-Reading as our demon- 
strator at the Sesquicentennial Exhibit. 
I will ask Miss Crawley to say a word 
to you. 


MISS CRAWLEY spoke briefly of 
the plans for the Exhibit and extended 
a cordial invitation to all to visit the 
booth. 


MISS PECK: You will recall the old 
war cry of the Three Musketeers, 
“All for One, and One for All.” We 
want everybody, every organization, 
every teacher of lip-reading, to have 
the opportunity for publicity that the 
booth will afford. The two Philadel- 
phia organizations, of course, deserve 
special mention for their help with the 
Exhibit. We could not have put this 
through without them. 


MISS PECK then referred to the 
work of the Publicity Committee, and 


called upon Miss Ruth Robinson, “a 
born go-getter,” to speak. 


MISS ROBINSON asked that every 
one consider himself a Publicity Com- 
mittee of one to do everything possible 
to help the Federation. 


MISS PECK: Miss Robinson has 
done some splendid work. She has 
done one very fine thing, and that is 
writing to 65 farm journals and 42 
religious magazines, with the hope of 
reaching people in the little bits of 
places or on the remote farms who 
have never heard of lip-reading or the 
Federation, nor of hearing devices. 
And she has organized a small press 
release bureau, for which Mr. Ferrall 
has written some splendid articles. 

MISS PECK at this point compli- 
mented Miss Hildegarde Ballauff on her 
work as chairman of Exhibits, and 
invited her to speak. 


MISS BALLAUF: There is a series 
of posters, made by one of our Cin- 
cinnati commercial artists, that will be 
displayed at our Sesquicentennial 
booth, and I hope sincerely that the 
Federation will see its way clear to 
have some of them reproduced, so 
that they may be distributed for ex- 
hibition in social centers, health cen- 
ters and clubs throughout the country. 
If the Exhibits Committee for next 
year does nothing more than put this 
thing through, they will have done a 
wonderful piece of work. I know it 
can be done if the Federation can 
finance it.’ 


(DR. BERRY next called for the 
report of the Employment Committee.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EM- 
PLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
To the Members of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard- 
of-Hearing: 


The work of our Committee for the 
past year has been tentative, working 
towards the larger interpretation of a 
national employment committee. True, 
we have advised many applicants in 
every part of the country upon their 
vocational or placement problems, but 
our efforts bring home to us vividly the 
conviction that it is time to centralize 
this work in the office of the Federa- 
tion. It is only in this way that the 
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local organizations may be fully and 
properly served, and that the Federation 
may receive from them the cooperation 
which it should command. 

Our report is consequently the con- 
clusions and recommendations drawn 
from our experience. First of all, we 
emphasize the need for a central bureau 
in Washington, under the charge of the 
Secretary of the Federation and admin- 
istered either by her or by a member 
of her staff. This bureau should act 
as a Clearing-house for the constituent 
bodies of the Federation and should 
study and handle the cases coming in 
from outlying localities where there is 
no local organization. The problems of 
such isolated people are more appealing 
than those of people who have come in 
contact with the rehabilitative influence 
of our local organizations, and this Com- 
mittee believes that such people should 
have the interested attention which 
should compensate them to some extent 
for their comparative isolation. 

The local organizations too often 
incline to ignore the necessity for study- 
ing employment conditions, and, what 
seems less comprehensible, they show 
amazing ignorance of each others’ em- 
ployment work and each others’ re- 
sources. There is a great need for 
more cooperation among the local or- 
ganizations and coordination of their 
employment work. There should be, 
accordingly, a concentration of this na- 
tional employment service in the Fed- 
eration, in order that it may better serve 
its affiliated bodies, as well as that they 
should enjoy the stimulus of active 
cooperation with their national organ- 
ization. 

There is a vast need of public edu- 
cation by the Federation’s local organi- 
zations if clerical and professional hard- 
of-hearing people are to have any op- 
portunity whatever for proper economic 
adjustment. It is so vitally our busi- 
ness—it is so urgent a duty—that the 
local organizations should realize as 
never before,. that impaired hearing is 
wasting the country’s human assets in 
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the numerous capable workers who ac- 
quire this handicap. Again, the local 
organizations should make surveys of 
different types and distribute their re- 
sults through our Washington head- 
quarters to all other locals. The re- 
verse should be true in that the Federa- 
tion’s surveys should become available 
to all constituent bodies. 

Last year this Committee placed be- 
fore you nine suggestions to be carried 
out by Federation headquarters for bet- 
ter service to the local organizations. We 
repeat them here for the benefit of the 
general membership. 


1. To encourage the organization of 
bureaus in local organizations. 


2. To help by instruction in their 
operation. 


3. To serve as adviser or a clearance 
agency for special problems or cases 
which may be referred by local organ- 
izations, schools of lip-reading, etc. 


4. To establish contacts with Munici- 
pal, State or Federal agencies for fur- 
thering the economic interests of the 
deafened. 


5. To seek opportunities for the Fed- 
eration or local organizations to pre- 
sent the problem before Merchant As- 
sociations, Chambers of Commerce, Ro- 
tary Clubs etc. 


6. To distribute instructive literature 
on the subject to National, State and 
Municipal employment agencies. 


%. To gather statistics and informa- 
tion of such matters as will serve to- 
ward the solution of the employment 
problems of the deafened. 

8. To create a basic literature for 
the work of the Committee. 

9. To advise with the Managers on 
questions of legislation, whether local 
or national, for or of interest to the 
deafened. 


The ninth suggestion, it will be noted, 
deals with the subject of legislation af- 
fecting persons with impaired hearing. 
It is obvious that this can only be 
done from headquarters. The Secre- 
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tary’s office should receive, through cor- 
respondence with the clerks of the state 
legislatures, copies of all proposed bills 
dealing with the handicapped. This 
procedure should be followed with re- 
gard to Congress as well, and the pro- 
gram might well include all medical leg- 
islation. When it is found that any 
state plans legislation of particular in- 
terest to us, the local organization or 
organizations in the state should be in- 
formed and urged to support it through 
their state senators and representatives. 
If this work proves onerous we earn- 
estly recommend that a Committee on 
Legislation be formed to deal with all 
legislation relating to acquired deafness, 
whether medical, industrial or educa- 
tional. 

It should be remembered, as well, that 
while the State Bureaus of Rehabilita- 
tion are helping us_ effectively, vo- 
cational training for the hard-of-hearing 
is practically non-existent. Schools for 
vocational training are not equipped to 
offer hard-of-hearing students wise vo- 
cational direction or training in the vo- 
cations best suited to them. In view of 
the fact that there are very many who 
should receive the benefit of such train- 
ing, this would seem a matter for con- 
certed action on the part of the local 
organizations directed by Federation 
headquarters and properly coordinated. 


In order to further the assignment 
of the suggestions offered by this Com- 
mittee, we quote again four propositions 
from our report to you last year: 


“1. By the establishment of a basic 
literature prepared by the Committee 
with the assistance of the Field Sec- 
retary and the approval of Mr. Smith, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


2. By the distribution of reprints of 
papers on employment delivered at Fed- 
eration Conferences. 


3. By releasing to all existing or- 
ganizations information on the Commit- 
tee’s plans. (This would have to be 
done by the Field Secretary in coopera- 
tion with the committee.) 
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4. By an agreement among the mem- 
bers as to which articles in our plan 
each will be responsible for. (Each 
member will have to have the assistance 
of the Federation Secretary in handling 
the clerical details.)” 


If our organizations have done their 
work at all (and our admiration for 
the amount and degree of their accom- 
plishment is sincere), they must be well 
aware of the pressing need for action 
in the field of employment work for 
the hard-of-hearing. To solve these 
problems we must actually create many 
of our opportunities. But this fact 
should merely enhance and augment our 
inspiration. We should ask ourselves 
the question: Are we big enough to 
create opportunities for our own peo- 
ple? All work for the handicapped 
is young. We have a glorious privilege 
in entering this field, and we have con- 
tributions to make to it which nobody 
else can offer. It is an opportunity 
which can never come to us again once 
social work for the deafened is thor- 
oughly established. If we Americans 
are proud of our inheritance as_pio- 
neers, cannot those of us who are hard 
of hearing carry on this great tradi- 
tion into the field of employment service? 

EsteLLe E. SAMUELSON, 
Chairman. 

Miss ANN LEHMAN 

Mrs. B. C. BowENn 

Miss Emma B. KEssLer 

Miss CAROLINE OLIN 
Committee. 


(After the acceptance of the reports 
of the Committee on Publicity and 
Exhibits, and the Employment Com- 
mittee, Dr. Berry asked for the report 
of the Membership Committee.) 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee has fol- 
lowed the plan worked out by Miss Mil- 
dred Kennedy last year. | 

The country was divided into zones 
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and assigned to the Membership Com- 
mittee as follows: 

New England Section — Miss Ken- 
nedy. 

Eastern Section—Miss Ralli. 

South Atlantic Section—Miss Wright. 

Southern Section—Mrs. F. G. Block. 

Middle West Section—Mrs. Hugo 
Flory. 

Rocky Mountain Section—Mrs. R. J. 
Smith. 


Pacific Coast Section—Mrs. Theo- 
dore Poindexter. 
Canadian Section—Miss Worcester. 


Every organization was asked to ap- 
point a Federation Membership Commit- 
tee and this was done by 27 organiza- 
tions. Our goal was the doubling of the 
Federation Membership and in order 
to do this every organization was asked 
to double its 1925 membership, and to 
make a special drive for members from 
March 15th to May 15th. 

Eighteen organizations have doubled 
their membership, but on May 15th our 
goal had not been reached and all com- 
mittees were asked to continue to work 
for Federation members until the close 
of the contest for the Treasurer’s 
Trophy—June 12th. 

Membership reports have been made 
twice a month during the Drive and 
the final report will be sent out June 
25th. 

On June 12, 1925, the Federation 
membership was 666; on June 12, 1926, 
the membership was 1,347. Since June 
12, more memberships ‘have been added 
and the last report is 1,374. 

The Treasurer’s Trophy will be 
awarded to the Constituent Body having 
secured the greatest number of Fed- 
eration members in proportion to its own 
membership. 

Three new Constituent Bodies have 
joined the Federation—Syracuse, Jersey 
City and Long Beach. Six new Leagues 
have been formed—San Antonio, Dallas, 
Louisville, Omaha, Springfield and Mon- 
treal. We now have a total of 27 Con- 
stituent Bodies and 18 non-affiliated or- 
ganizations. 
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Publicity has been well handled by 
the Federation Membership Committees. 
The publications of local organizations 
have devoted much space to the Fed- 
eration Membership work and a good 
foundation through education has been 
laid for future membership work. 

For the new year, the Committee 
would like to recommend that Federa- 
tion Membership Committees be again 
appointed in all organizations. It would 
also like to suggest that the Federation 
Board of Managers make a special ef- 
fort to keep members informed of the 
work of the Federation. 

Many new members know very little 
about the work, but if their interest 
can be kept and increased through some 
form of publicity, their membership re- 
newal can be insured. 

I am really proud of this report for 
it shows what can be done by coopera- 
tion. It is the result of the work of 
many persons all over the country. 

Miss Wright and Mr. Hotchkiss have 
done an enormous amount of work. 
The Zone Chairmen have organized 
their districts most efficiently. The 
local Federation Membership Commit- 
tee Chairmen and their commitees have 
worked for months and individual mem- 
bers have done all that was possible. 
The result is before you—today we have 
1,374 members. 

GERTRUDE TORREY, 
Chairman. 


The report of the Membership Com- 
mittee was approved.) 


DR. BERRY: The next report is 
that of the Education Committee, Miss 
Florence P. Spofford, of Washington, 
Chairman. We have heard from this 
committee in various ways; now we 
will hear from the chief herself. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


You have heard from the Education 
Committee, and I shall make such an 
informal kind of report that it scarce- 
ly can be said to come from the Chair- 
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man of a Committee, because the Edu- 
cation Committee is perhaps the most 
hydra-headed of all the Federation com- 
mittees, and the sub-heads are really 
much bigger than the titular head. 

You heard last night from Mrs. Nor- 
ris of the Survey Committee an outline 
of what she has been doing this last 
year, and I hope those who heard it 
realized that it represented a_ large 
amount of work well done—or perhaps 
I should say, well begun. It is like 
house-work; it is never done. 

Section B and Section C of the 
Committee have no special reports to 
make this year. They have done some 
work, and possibly they would have done 
more, if the committee “mother” had 
prodded them more; but another reason 
for no definite result is because a ma- 
jority of the committee chairmen de- 
cided, early in the spring, to recom- 
mend to the Board the amalgamation of 
these two sections. It was a natural 
division to make; one committee in 
charge of the public school teaching and 
the other in charge of standardization 
of the teaching of adults, but at the 
same time it presented to the commit- 
tee the conundrum, “When does a child 
become an adult?” And we have never 
been able to answer it unanimously. We 
have felt that since speech-reading is 
being introduced into public schools and 
particularly all the teachers now engaged 
in that work have been teachers of the 
adult, the committees could probably 
work together better if it were under 
one head. That part of the Committee 
was presented to us as a Siamese twin, 
and if the ligament connecting the two 
had not stretched from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, perhaps it would have been more 
helpful to work as two. But we are 
recommending to the Board that these 
committees be made into one, under 
one chairman. 

You will remember during the war 
the phrase, “Let George do it.” When- 
ever anything new was proposed that 
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had to be done, England was supposed 
to take hold. I think the Educational 
Committee seems to be the “George” 
of the Federation, because every little 
while a new child is laid on its door- 
step. é 

Last year the Tournament Committee 
was bestowed on us. It is really very 
exciting to be a committee “mother” 
because so many things happen. I think 
the contest this morning is a sufficient 
report from Miss Samuelson, the Chair- 
man of that Committee. She has paid 
public tribute to her helpers and I want 
to pay tribute to her wonderful leader- 
ship. (Applause.) 

The latest child put upon the door- 
step of the Education Committee is the 
Teachers’ Council, and not knowing ex- 
actly what it meant when the Board 
asked me to take charge of it, I meekly 
said yes. 

Through small committees appointed 
to represent different sections of the 
country, we have made up a program 
which I hope you will all come to hear 
on Friday morning. The arrangements 
are made for the meeting to be held 
in Room 252. The teachers themselves 
will be asked to decide whether this 
child shall grow and prosper. We think 
it has a great future before it, if the 
teachers will sponsor it and help it 
along. 

The committee “mother” is very 
proud of her children and glad to pay 
tribute to the work that they have done. 

FLORENCE P, SPOFFoRD, 
Chairman. 


(Miss Spofford’s report was accepted 
by the Conference.) 


DR. BERRY then discussed at some 
length a motion which had been passed 
by the Board of Managers directing 
the Finance and Membership Commit- 
tees and the Secretary to work out, 
if possible, a new membership plan 

















which would make every member of 
the Federation’s constituent bodies a 
member also of the Federation. Under 
this plan, a stated portion of the dues 
of each member of a constituent body 
would go to the Federation as pay- 
ment for dues in the national organi- 
zation. This sum might be 25 cents, 
50 cents, a dollar; Dr. Berry consid- 
ered one dollar the proper amount. 
The local organization, in collecting 
this sum, would act as agent of the 
Federation, and would adjust its own 
dues accordingly. 

Dr. Berry emphasized the importance 
of closer contact between the Federa- 
tion and the individual members of the 
leagues and clubs. Under the present 
plan, a league’s treasury pays so much 
money to the Federation when the 
league becomes a constituent body. 
As the league grows, it pays a little 
more, but it is sure to contain many 
individuals who feel no contact with 
the Federation and no responsibility 
for it. 

Direct contact between the Federa- 
tion and all local members is of para- 
mount importance. The proposed plan 
would make every league, club, or 
guild member a direct member of the 
Federation, and thus bring about that 
contact. Objections will occur, but Dr. 
Berry believed that these could be met 
by educating the members to the worth 
of the Federation’s work. 


DR. BERRY: The Federation is 
growing and our expenses are rising. 
Shall we curtail our activities? I am 
sure that none of you want this work 
stopped. We all deem it very worth 
while. If it is worth while, how shall 
we continue? Only by getting the full 
cooperation of each individual in each 
community, That is the way it im- 
presses the Board. 

No final action will be taken now, 
but I would welcome discussion. This 
work must be carried through. If it 
does not meet . with individual coop- 
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eration in each league, our final union 
will be delayed. If each group agrees, 
then we can go on. Go back to the 
Thirteen Colonies and you have a 
parallel condition, with the nation in- 
viting the states to join. Some joined, 
some did not. When they all joined, 
we became a glorious nation, but not 
until all had joined. This problem 
we must face if we are going to fulfill 
our mission in the future. 


DR. HAYS considered the problem 
under discussion one of the most vital 
before the meeting. He emphasized 
the fact that the dues of the Feder- 
ation’s members and constituent bodies 
pay only a fraction of the Federation’s 
expenses. Contributions make up the 
remainder and Dr. Hays regretted the 
present necessity of applying these 
contributions to our current expenses, 
as he felt they should be used as 
endowment. He cited examples of 
other large national federations which 
have gone through the same experi- 
ences as our own, and which have 
found, as time went on, that it has 
been necessary to include in the dues 
of the local organization a certain 
amount of money for the general na- 
tional organization. The result has 
been that every penny has gone back 
to the local organization because of 
the increased effectiveness of the na- 
tional body in every branch of its 
work. 


DR. HAYS: The matter of a dollar 
or so dues does not mean so much to 
the individual, but the matter of hun- 
dreds of dollars coming into the Fed- 
eration treasury means a great deal to 
every one of us. Under our present 
system, I should judge we are not re- 
ceiving 20 per cent of what we should 
receive under the proposed plan. 


MISS KENNEDY thought that the 
method by which our organization 
could best be supported called for the 
serious consideration of all local mem- 
bers. 
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DR. BERRY: To be successful, a 
national organization must be support- 
ed. Our national work must go on. 
When you return home, please bear in 
mind these discussions. We would not 
order, but we would request your co- 
operation in this particular regard. We 
need your guidance and help; we want 
union in the Federation. 


MISS BRAND: Speaking for Tole- 
do, I am sure that Toledo will be one 
of the first that will be willing to be 
taxed for the Federation, just as it 
was one of the first to join. But I 
would like to hear from some of the 
western organizations which are out- 
side the centralized area. 


MISS CASE of California, gave the 
plan her whole-hearted approval. 


DR. BERRY: We will write you 
all, and that will help. We cannot ask 
you to agree with all this in detail, 
but we want to know if you agree 
with the idea. 

(A rising vote was taken, indicating 
a considerable majority in favor of 
adoption of the plan under considera- 
tion. ) 


DR. NEWHART: As I have listened 
with great interest this morning to 
the magnificent reports that have come 
in here from our officers and chairmen 
of committees, I am more impressed 
than ever before with the fact that we 
are a national organization of great 
strength already, but of greater prom- 
ise for the future. Our strength, how- 
ever, will depend largely upon the 
interest, the activity and intimate un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the or- 
ganization on the part of, not the con- 
stituent organizations, but the con- 
stituent members; and I feel ‘that 
therein will lie our greatest progress 
in the future. For that reason, I 
am most heartily in favor of what has 
been said by the various speakers re- 
garding the matter of bringing each 
individual of each constituent body into 
direct and intimate relationship -with 
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the executive and the central commit- 
tees. I am sure, speaking for my own 
local league, that it will need only a 
little persuasion on the part of those 
who have been in attendance at this 
meeting to get the others to see it in 
this light; and I think we can promise 
within a year to have the endorsement 
of our Minneapolis League. 


DR. BERRY: We have plenty oi 
time to decide this. Let us continue 
now with this meeting. Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, will give her report. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


Miss Mildred Kennedy, Chairman 


The committee was formed early in 
1926, with the following personnel: 

Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, Cincinnati. 

Miss Elizabeth Rankin, Des Moines. 

Miss Cora A. Crawford, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Persis Vose, Portland, Maine. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, 
Chairman. 

A preliminary report of the commit- 
tee’s work was prepared for presen- 
tation to the Board of Managers at 
its meeting on April 10th. Its im- 
portant recommendation was that Dr. 
Gordon Berry and Dr. Horace New- 
hart be renominated to succeed them- 
selves in their respective offices of 
President and President-elect. It also 
submitted to the Board names of 
persons to fill the terms expiring in 
June, 1926. 

After its meeting, the Board of 
Managers referred to this committee 
(a) a plan of zoning the country. 

- (b) the responsibility of approaching 
the chairmen of the several committees 
regarding their continued service. 
Dr. Berry described the purpose of 
zoning the country briefly as follows: 


As the work grows, I am conscious of 
a desire to get in personal touch with the 
organizations. I-want each unit to know 
the Federation problems; I want each na- 


Boston, 
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tional officer to have some contact with the 
unit problems and how they are being 
solved. My efforts have been very feeble 
thus far, and I have found it impossible 
to carry this through. I even do not dare 
write for one league paper for fear it will 
start a custom which I cannot possibly 
keep up. To divide the country into arbi- 
trary sections and to have some one in 
charge of each, would seem to me a very 
healthy way to take care of this difficulty 
for succeeding presidents, Three, four, or 
five sections will be enough to start with. 
The leaders of these different sections would 
be the vice-presidents. Each would have 
as his special charge the leagues in his sec- 
tion. He would visit them where con- 
venient, know their problems by reading 
their local papers and keeping in touch 
with their local officers, keep the local 
groups in touch with national policies and 
happenings by talks and _ correspondence 
and communications to their papers. This 
would be an interesting and not arduous 
task. And it is an opportune time to try 
to start such a thing. 

The committee was fortunate in 
being able to take advantage of the 
“zones” of the Tournament Commit- 
tee, and has made use, with slight al- 
terations and additions, of this division, 
because it embodied four zones, 
grouped according to organizations, 
and so distributed that the necessary 
work of supervision could be as evenly 
allotted as possible. 

The organizations are grouped in 


the four zones as follows :* 


Zone 1 
Bloomfield Aural Society 
Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia 
New York League 
Philadelphia League 
Pittsburgh League 
Newark League 
Jersey City League 
Speech Reading Club of Washington 


Zone 2 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston 
Buffalo League 
Speech Readers Club of Portland, 
Maine 
Rochester League 
Syracuse League 


Zone 3 
Chicago League 
Columbus League 


*This zoning system is subject to change. 
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Cincinnati League 
Cleveland Association 
Dayton League 

St. Louis League 
Toledo League 


Zone 4 


Denver League 

Des Moines League 
Los Angeles League 
San Francisco League 
Minneapolis League 
Detroit League 

Long Beach League 


These are all constituent bodies. To 
these zones the committee recommends 
adding the following organizations, not 
yet affiliated with the Federation: 


Zone 1 
Speech Readers Guild of Baltimore 
Erie Speech Readers Guild ~ 
Montreal League 
Toronto Lip-Reading Club 


Zone 2 


Springfield Speech Readers Club 
Providence League 


Zone 3 
Kansas City League 
Youngstown Club and Class 
Houston Club 
San Antonio League 
Omaha League 
Dallas League 
Louisville League 
Lip-Reading Club, Cleveland 
Grand Rapids Speech Readers Guild 


Zone 4 


St. Paul Lip Readers Club 

San Diego League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Philocophus Club of San Francisco 

Philocophus Club of Santa Barbara 

The following persons have been 
suggested to the Board as Vice-Presi- 
dents to serve as zone leaders: 

Zone 1—Miss Annetta W. Peck 

Zone 2—Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake 

Zone 3—Mrs. B. C. Bowen 

Zone 4—Miss Agnes Stowell 
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The Nominating Committee offers 
the following slate for the five va- 
cancies on the Board of Managers: 

Dr. Norval H. Pierce 

Miss Mildred Kennedy 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher 

Dr. Max A, Goldstein 

Prof. Harry Best 


DR. BERRY: Just one word of ex- 
planation. The Managers are trying to 
the best of their ability to include 
broadly diversified interests and wide- 
ly separated leagues. Naturally, ques- 
tions will arise as to why some can- 
not have Managers appointed for their 
districts. One chief difficulty is that 
the Managers must get together from 
time to time, and if there are five 
from the extreme West, it is going to 
be hard for them to meet with five 
from the East. We are growing and 
increasing ; ultimately, we will be more 
evenly distributed, but at present our 
personnel must be so selected that they 
can get together for Board meetings. 


One further explanation: By vote of 
the Board of Managers, these Vice- 
Presidents and the chairmen of the 
nine major committees will have an 
ex-officio vote on the Board. This 
will give broader representation. 


The first order of business is to ap- 
prove this report; then there will be 
opportunity to nominate further candi- 
dates. 


(Upon motion, duly seconded and 
passed, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was accepted by the Con- 
ference.) 

Are there any further nominations? 

(There being no further nominations 
the nominations were declared closed, 
and by unanimous action of the Confer- 
ence, the Secretary was instructed to 
cast a single ballot for the candidates 
of the Nominating Committee. The 
Secretary having cast the ballot, the 
President declared the slate elected and 
the business meeting was adjourned.) 

DR. BERRY: The regular order of 
the program will now be resumed, and 
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we shall have the pleasure of hearing 
from Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of Bos- 
ton. 


IS LIP READING A SCIENCE 
OR AN ART? 


MartTHA E. BruHNn 


It was with great pleasure that I ac- 
cepted the invitation to say a few words 
at this meeting this morning. 

It seems to be such a fitting time to 
review the outcome of our first national 
tournament in lip-reading, looking back 
upon the months of preparation and 
looking forward into the future so that 
we may all be benefited by the inter- 
change of ideas which cannot but unite 
us more closely in working out our new 
problems. 

The title of this paper was suggested 
to me by the committee, and upon con- 
sideration, it occurred to me that in this 
one sentence: “Is lip-reading a science 
or an art?” might be found the answer 
to the very point which has doubtless 
been in the minds of many teachers and 
others who have followed this tourna- 
ment from the initial preparation to the 
final goal. 

We must all agree that the practice 
drills, held in preparation for this tour- 
nament have, in themselves, had a dis- 
tinctive value to both contestants and 
teachers. On the other hand, have they 
not also opened our eyes to a certain 
point which cannot, and must not be 
overlooked, namely, the fact that the 
theory of lip-reading, that is, the sys- 
tem by which the sounds and their move- 
ments are classified and described, is a 
science, but the practice of lip-reading 
is an art? 

Will not the practice drills, if con- 
ducted principally on a basis of absolute 
word for word accuracy, be similar to 
acquiring a systematic knowledge of a 
foreign language, grammar rules, de- 
clensions, and page after page of pre- 
cise translation, without the practice in 
conversation? But ultimately the per- 
son who acquires the greatest skill in 
using this knowledge as a means of be- 

















coming an expert linguist has reached 
a proficiency which far outranks any 
degree of mere scientific knowledge. 

Shall we, then, make our standard 
of lip-reading a mere knowledge of 
classified sounds and their movements, 
or shall we consider lip-reading as an 
art, that is, knowledge made efficient 
by skill? 

All of us who are in the teaching 
profession, are bound to confess that 
we are living in an age when our most 
prominent educators are impressing upon 
our minds the value of tests and sta- 
tistics in determining the standard of 
the work done in percentage of right 
and wrong. Yet in all these tests due 
allowance is made for variations which 
convey the same degree of accurate 
knowledge. 

To aim to place our speech-reading 
tournament among these other valuable 
tests is a noteworthy step, but should 
we not aim to make it an art, not a 
science? In making this merely a word 
for word test are we not expecting of 
our lip-readers something that is not 
even within the reach of the average 
hearing person? How many people with 
perfect hearing repeat a sentence word 
for word? To test this, I gave some 
sentences out loud to classes of adult 
students with perfect hearing. Out of 
over 150 handed in, only 50 had writ- 
ten each sentence word for word cor- 
rectly. These same sentences were 
given to the hard of hearing. adult pupil: 
and it was interesting to note that the 
results were about the same. 

The aim of all lip-reading is to carry 
on a natural conversation with those 
about us. Any new form of practice 
to reach this goal will be welcomed by 
teachers and students. 

If the tournament can become the 
means of putting into our hard, stren- 
uous work a spirit of wholesome sport 
with a hearty cheer for the winner, it 
will surely be worth while. 

As this paper was written before the 
tournament was held, the views here 
submitted bear no relation to the final 
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results, but rather are intended to pre- 
sent the subject from an impartial stand- 
point, the uppermost idea being that of 
looking at the whole from a teacher’s 
point of view. 


For those present here today, who 
are not connected with any phase of the 
work for the hard-of-hearing, I would 
like to say a few words about the de- 
velopment of the teaching of lip-reading. 

Just forty years ago, a teacher of the 
so-called deaf mutes, in Germany, con- 
ceived the idea of teaching his hard-of- 
hearing brother to read the lips and 
thereby became the originator of the 
method whose underlying principles and 
characteristics so definitely distinguish 
the methods pursued today in teaching 
the hard-of-hearing adult who has com- 
mand of language but cannot hear the 
human voice, from the earlier methods 
used for the congenitally deaf. 

The value of the art of lip-reading 
is being more and more recognized each 
year. There are not only one or more 
schools of lip-reading for adults to be 
found in almost all large cities, but the 
various leagues also make the practice 
classes in speech-reading a valuable part 
of their work. It is safe to say that 
many hard-of-hearing persons join these 
leagues principally for the opportunity 
they afford for practicing the art of 
lip-reading. 

The most recent activity of this work 
is the introduction of lip-reading into 
the public schools. This movement was 
started largely because the hard-of-hear- 
ing adults have come to a full appre- 
ciation of its value in enabling them 
to regain their places among their hear- 
ing associates. This movement is also 
the natural outcome of the tendency of 
the day to give every child every op- 
portunity to fit himself for his life work. 

It is not only the increasing number 
of pupils and schools that is gratifying, 
but the thought that each year we are 
able to add something new toward mak- 
ing the whole study more profitable. 
We are no longer satisfied to give our 
pupils a thorough knowledge of the vari- 
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ous movements of the organs of speech. 
We give them new and advanced courses 
that were not thought possible a few 


years ago. To these, each year, we add 
new and interesting features. This year 
has brought the tournament. If this is 


to become a permanent activity let us 
unite our efforts in bringing out those 
qualities which will give it a distinctive 
value as a part of our work in training 
the hard-of-hearing in the art of lip- 
reading. 

(Hereupon the meeting adjourned for 
the morning. ) 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ LUNCHEON 


Following the morning session a 
Social Workers’ Luncheon took place in 
the foyer of the ball-room, which was 
attended by more than 100 delegates. 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, Executive Sec- 
retary of the New York League for 
the Hard-of-Hearing, presided, and the 
guests of honor included the speakers 
of the subsequent afternoon meeting on 
social practice, Mr. Dunham and Mr. 
Kelsey, and also Mr. James ‘Norris, Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation, President Berry, and Ex-Presi- 
dent Hays. As it proved impossible to 
remove the auditorium phones to the 
foyer so that they might be used for the 
informal addresses made at the luncheon, 
the guests adjourned to the ball-room 
for the speaking. 

Miss Peck, in her address, outlined 
the purpose of this luncheon meeting as 
twofold; to bring together the profes- 
sional workers and directors of the con- 
stituent bodies of the Federation, and to 
urge, by showing the fewness of our 
professional social workers, the adoption 
of accepted standards for workers in 
our particular field of human service. 
Reminding the audience that the Fed- 
eration had been organized to carry on 
social work for the hard-of-hearing in 
the national and international fields, she 
called upon the younger constituent 
bodies to realize their status, first, as 
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social agencies, second, as belonging in 
the classification of agencies for the 
handicapped. She urged their govern- 
ing boards to plan for the employment 
of properly qualified professional social 
workers, and called upon the Federation 
to adopt a policy regarding such stand- 
ards similar to its policy regarding edu- 
cational standards for teachers of lip- 
reading. 

In preparation for this meeting, Miss 
Peck continued, she had made the cus- 
tomary survey of organizations for the 
hard-of-hearing employing workers, and 
had been permitted by the American 
Association of Social Workers to use 
their application blanks for membership 
in this connection. The Association was 
referred to as the national professional 
association, whose membership, on ac- 
count of its requirements, offered to so- 
cial workers a professional status sim- 
ilar to that offered to physicians by 
membership in their county and _ state 
societies and the American Medical As- 
sociation. Paying a tribute to the in- 
telligent constructive services of the or- 
ganization workers who could not qual- 
ify as social workers and to the earnest 
young organizations which were bringing 
genuine rehabilitative aid to the deaf- 
ened of their communities, but which could 
not yet meet the expense of a paid staff, 
Miss Peck stated that out of a total of 
12 constituent organizations and the Fed- 
eration itself (making 13), employing 
23 paid workers, only 13 could, by the 
broadest interpretation, be called social 
workers. Of these thirteen, 10 probably 
qualified for membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, but 
only three were actually members, while 
two had applied for membership and 
were at the moment awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Association’s membership 
committee. Two others, who qualified 
for senior and junior memberships re- 
spectively, did not wish to join the 
Association, 

Miss Peck then called upon the pro- 
fessional social workers present to rise 
as she gave their names, as follows: 

















Betty C. Wright, Secretary of the 
Federation. 

Estelle E. Samuelson, the New York 
League. 

Susan A. Murphy, Executive Secre- 
tary, the Chicago League. 

Marie A. Pless, the 
League. 

Hildegarde Ballauf, Executive Secre- 
tary, the Cincinnati League. 

Caroline Olin, Social Service Worker, 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston. 

Elka Saul, the New York League. 

Mrs. Arthur Cobb, Cleveland Asso- 
ciation for the Hard of Hearing. 


New York 


Miss Peck closed by registering her 
hope that the American Association of 
Social Workers would recognize that in 
the case of our position as pioneers in 
a new field of social work, training was 
not obtainable in any professional school, 
and that a certain elasticity should be 
allowed in admitting the workers of the 
Federation to their membership. Saying 
that she had already begun to work with 
the Association towards securing this 
recognition, she called upon President 
Berry, who spoke a few words in sup- 
port of her argument; Dr. Hays and 
Mr. Kelsey, who as directors of the 
New York League attested their belief 
in professional standards; Mr. Norris, 
who offered the resources of the State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation to the Phila- 
delphia League and the Speech-Reading 
Club; and Miss Wright, Secretary of 
the Federation. Miss Peck then intro- 
duced Mr. Dunham, telling of the de- 
pendence placed upon his writings by the 
staff of the New York League in their 
daily work. Mr. Dunham spoke briefly 
of his own recent contacts with organi- 
zations of hard of hearing people, pay- 
ing tribute to their value and their con- 
tributions to rehabilitation work, espe- 
cially noting the recent book, “Ears and 
the Man,” by Annetta W. Peck, Estelle 
E. Samuelson and Ann Lehman. 

Miss Peck then closed the luncheon 
meeting and President Berry took the 
chair for the meeting on Aspects of 
Social Practice. 


SESSION ON SOCIAL PRACTICE 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 3 P. M. 
SESSION ON SOCIAL PRACTICE 


DR. BERRY in his opening remarks 
referred to the discussion of the morn- 
ing on the zoning system. A question 
had been raised, which he thought 
pertinent, as to whether this zoning 
system might not result in the forming 
of groups or cliques. 


DR. BERRY: That will rest with 
you. We certainly do not want to 
form cliques, but we are trying to or- 
ganize our family so that we will be 
in closer touch with each other. In 
your discussions, | would urge you to 
talk against the forming of cliques. Dr. 
Bock raises the question if it might 
not be a help if each of the constituent 
bodies should note on its letterheads 
that it is a constituent body of the 
Federation. In that way it would be 
tying itself up a little closer to the 
Federation, and both league and Fed- 
eration would benefit. 


DR. NEWHART thought it fitting 
that the Conference should go on record 
as favoring a resolution which had 
been adopted by the American Medical 
Association, the American Otological 
Society and the so-called Triological 
Society. The resolution follows: 


“Recognizing the fact that the most 
effective means for the prevention of 
deafness consists in the early detection 
of hearing impairment, thereby giving 
opportunity for the possible removal 
of contributing causes, and believing 
it to be one of the important func- 
tions of our public school authorities 
to safeguard the integrity of the spe- 
cial sense organs as well as the gen- 
eral health of the school child, be it 


“Resolved, By the American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, that it heartily favors the 
provision by our public school authori- 
ties for regular periodic examinations 
of the hearing acuity of all public 
school children, such examination to 
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be adequate to detect even slight de- 
grees of hearing loss.” 

(Upon motion, duly seconded and 
carried, the above resolution was 
adopted by the Conference.) 


DR. BERRY: The Vice President of 
the Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf is here 
today and has consented to speak to 
us. She is one of the prime movers 
in this work, and those who know her 
love her dearly. 


REMARKS BY MISS McCOWEN 


MISS MARY McCOWEN: I came 
here to listen and to learn, and being 
called upon very unexpectedly to speak, 
I am likely to ramble. There is so 
much to be said, and my mind natu- 
rally goes back to the early days. 
Fifty years ago this summer I made 
my first trip out into the wide world. 
I came to Philadelphia to the Centen- 
nial Exposition, and it was a great 
treat. I remember very distinctly a 
little mechanical toy that was played 
with by old and young. More about 
that mechanical toy later. _ 

I shall try to touch upon only a 
few of the highest spots on the path- 
way from the beginning of the educa- 
tion of the deaf to the present situa- 
tion where you are able to have these 
very satisfactory meetings. Such a 
meeting would have been impossible a 
few years ago. 

When I came to Philadelphia on that 
first trip I was a teacher of little hear- 
ing children. I was very soon invited 
by an old college mate of mine to go 
into an institution for the deaf and 
dumb, to teach deaf and dumb children 
—not to speak! Oh, no! That was 
before the time when it was thought 
possible for deaf children to be taught 
to speak. In those days, every child 
who failed to learn to speak by ordi- 
nary association with speaking people 
was labelled “deaf and dumb” and was 
sent to an institution for the “deaf and 
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dumb” and there educated through the 
hand language. 

When a child I had discovered in a 
dictionary this manipulation with the 
hands, and I had learned a,b,c,d,e; and 
I thought it would be a very nice thing 
to go out to this institution and help 
teach. But I found it a very different 
matter to look at the other side of 
somebody else’s hand and understand 
what they said when they spelled rap- 
idly. I spent my spare hours for a 
year studying that language. I have 
never regretted it, because it has given 
me an insight into the condition of the 
deaf and the difficulties they had to 
meet at that time. 

In those days—let me go a step 
further and tell you what I remember 
of what deafened adults, such as you and 
I, did in those days. If a man with 
some education, he sat in the corner 
and read books, Otherwise, he stood 
ready to do the heavy jobs about the 
house that he could see needed doing 
and that did not take much talking. If 
a woman, she stayed in the chimney 
corner, or was called upon to wash 
the dishes. It was easy to make signs 
for “Come here and wash the dishes.” 
Or she darned the socks for the fam- 
ily, then returned to the chimney cor- 
ner and perhaps smoked a pipe for 
company. 

Now, you may imagine, some of you, 
that you have just jumped into this 
present beautiful situation without any 
particular effort, but I assure you 
that such is not the case. Some- 
body climbed the high spots for you 
to make it possible for you to have 
this meeting here. 

In those early days, the first step 
was to teach the deaf child. Nobody 
thought about the adults. Deaf chil- 
dren were not sent to school until they 
were eight or ten or twelve years old, 
and efforts to teach them at that age 
were not remarkably successful. Most 
of them had to be satisfied with a very 
meagre education. 
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We had occasional conventions, and 
the first one that I remember—it may 
not have been the first one that I at- 
tended because I confess that I have 
now reached the stage where my for- 
gettery is one of my most active 
faculties—the first convention I re- 
member attending was at Flint, Michi- 
gan. During one of the discussions, 
a fine gentleman, a man who would 
attract a second look anywhere, arose 
and wished to participate, but he was 
forbidden the floor. He was not al- 
lowed to speak. He quietly sat down 
and waited.. The next summer, every 
school for the deaf, every teacher of 
the deaf in the country received a let- 
ter stating that at Lake George, New 
York, there would be a short summer 
session in the interests of speech for 
the deaf. Interested teachers were in- 
vited to be present. I went. There I 
saw the impossible become a reality. 


And the man who did that was the 
man who invented that little mechani- 
cal toy that I saw at the Philadelphia 
Exposition. That little mechanical toy 
in the meantime had become your tele- 
phone of today; and that man who 
was a teacher of speech was Alexander 
Graham Bell. (Applause.) 

At that time he invited any one to 
bring to, him any person, old or young, 
who was deaf, or partly deaf, who 
could not talk, and he did not say, “I 
will make him talk,” but he said, “I 
will see what I can do,” and he did, 
there and then, right before us, take 
cases that were considered absolutely 
impossible and make them speak. 

We teachers learned much that sum- 
mer and the next, and went back to 
our desks determined to see what we 
could do. The superintendent of my 
school gave me permission to call any 
child from any occupation after school 
hours, and I experimented. Now, up 
to that time, I had thought of deaf 
and dumb children as children without 
speech. It had never occurred to me 
that all of those children had all the 
necessary organs of speech and could 
learn to speak very well. 
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And I discovered something also that 
changed my life work. I found that 
many of them had a little bit of 
hearing. Wishing to see what the 
children could do in a speech environ- 
ment, I left my position at the end of 
the year and went to Hartford. I 
opened a little class, not advertising. 
I simply took a little neighbor boy 
whose mother was in despair because 
he was deaf and dumb. I experimented 
with him, and before two years that 
little boy was talking pretty well and 
understanding almost everything that 
was said to him. I caught him young. 
I did not wait until he was eight or ten 
or twelve years old, as they were doing 
in the institutions. 

I was so happy because I had been 
able to teach that little deaf boy to 
talk and to understand so well that I 
wanted to take him to a convention; 
and so I went to the next. convention 
of the teachers of the deaf, but I was 
not allowed where the convention peo- 
ple were stopping. But I found an- 
other hotel; and that little child did 
more as he went around with me, here 
and there, as near the convention as 
we could conveniently get, to awaken 
the teachers of the deaf to the possi- 
bilities of taking children while they 
were younger, than anything I could 
possibly have done. 

In the following years the work 
spread more or less rapidly. Speech 
was put into the class rooms of Bos- 
ton. Robert Spencer, of Milwaukee, 
gathered a half dozen business men 
about him to promote day schools for 
the deaf in the state of Wisconsin. 
The little home school which we had 
founded in Chicago attracted the atten- 
tion of the Board of Education, and 
after a time they invited us to put our 
work into the public schools. It was 
a great grief to us private teachers, 
because we knew there were certain 
things we could not do in the public 
school that we could do in the private 
school, but at the same time it seemed 
the right course to follow. Today 
there are 83 public schools in the Unit- 
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ed States where deaf children are 
taught to speak, 

Perhaps the thing that will interest 
you most is something about the teach- 
ing of lip-reading to adults long before 
the Bruhn or Nitchie methods were even 
dreamed of. Hard of hearing adults, 
seeing little deaf children reading speech 
from the lips, began to inquire why 
they could not be taught to do the same. 

Oral teachers of the deaf began this 
work, giving private lessons out of 
school hours. From practical experience 
in the schoolroom, they adapted their 
work to suit the adult mind. This was 
forty or forty-five years ago. 

As a result of this work Chicago 
introduced lip-reading classes into the 
evening public schools. Later this was 
followed by the establishment of private 
schools for the adult deafened both in 
my own city and generally throughout 
the country. 

Now, the thing I want you to re- 
member about all this rambling talk is 
that if I have done anything for speech 
work for the deaf, or if I have done 
anything for speech reading for the 
deafened adult, I owe it all to Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell and his inspir- 
ation. (Applause. ) 


DR. BERRY: The next speaker on 
the program is Mr. Kelsey, one of the 
Directors and the Treasurer of the 
New York League. 


FINANCING ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Eart H. Ketsey* 


I wonder if you feel, as I do, that 
the program committee should apologize 
for interrupting the enthusiastic prog- 
ress of your conference by the intrusion 
of this ghost of finance which stalks us 
at home throughout the year, and which 
we would all fain forget in the contem- 
plation of our past and future achieve- 
ments in the different fields of service to 
the deafened. I imagine that the com- 
mittee would explain that in the. ca- 
~*Treasurer of the New York League for the Hard 


of Hearing: Secretary, Income Production Depart- 
ment, Y. M. C. A. 


pacity of dietician, they feel it to be 
a duty to offer you this particular vita- 
min, without which no welfare agency 
can grow and develop the energy neces- 
sary for. accomplishing its work. Let us 
hope, therefore, that this item on the 
menu will contribute something which 
will make possible a larger release of 
energy and service from the other more 
delectable viands served during the Con- 
ference. 


I think we will understand each other 
better if I admit at once that I share 
your feeling that it is one thing to tell 
how to raise money, but quite another 
to go out and get it. Also, we will 
agree that every organization has its 
own individual situation and problems, 
so that each must be the judge as to 
whether it can apply or adopt a plan 
or method which has been successful 
elsewhere. I shall strive, however, to 
consider some of the fundamentals and 
possibly hint at some concrete methods 
which can be applied to your problem. 

Obviously this paper is not addressed 
to those organizations which are in 
Community Chests. Some of our friends 
who have recently entered chests are 
enthusiastic about it. Undoubtedly it is 
a great relief, and very satisfactory at 
first. The difficulty comes, however, 
when you want to expand your program, 
or when the chest fails to secure its 
goal and your income is arbitrarily cut. 
There are at present 148 of the local 
Young Men’s Christian Associations par- 
ticipating in chests, and usually they are 
the largest participants. Already in a 
majority of instances these Associations 
are unable to secure adequate provision 
for their needs. I would, therefore, 
sound a word of caution to any who 
may be considering the advisability of 
this step, unless you expect to continue 
on your present program and level of 
expenditure. 

In taking up the question of finance 
it is encouraging to know that the Amer- 
ican people are giving in larger amounts 
and in larger numbers to the support of 
those activities which come under the 
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general name of welfare agencies, to all 
those endeavors to raise the level of 
health, of happiness and of character in 
our American communities. It is esti- 
mated that.a total of $200,000,000 is 
given each year to these agencies. We 
may say therefore that the public is 
prejudiced in our favor if we are con- 
tributing a real piece of constructive so- 
cial service. 


Alongside of this, however, I would 
remind you that the wealth of America 
has reached unprecedented levels. <A 
rising tide of luxury and self-indulgence 
is insidiously menacing the national char- 
acter. Every cause which challenges 
men and women to share their money, 
and enlist in an unselfish effort is help- 
ing to save our nation from the dangers 
of its great wealth. 

A large part af this $200,000,000 is 
given in special campaigns which are 
directed by members of the newest pro- 
fession, that of the finance bureau. 
Fascinating as that phase of the sub- 
ject is, we will not attempt to discuss it, 
but confine ourselves to the less spectac- 
ular but more essential financial pro- 
gram, which must produce our steady, 
supporting income. Anyway, when you 
do want information on that sort of 
financing you will expect to get it from 
the expert whom you engage. I might, 
however, refer you to our Boston friends 
who have recently held such a campaign 
with truly splendid success. 

The first question in finance is, How 
much? The answer to this should be 
a budget, carefully drawn up and for- 
mally adopted by the governing board. 
The aim of the modern budget is not to 
show how much is to be spent for tele- 
phone, rent, salaries, etc., but to show 
how much is spent for each type of 
service, or project. To do this requires 
certain time studies by the staff, upon 
the basis of which salaries and other 
expenditures can be divided. With such 
a budget you are in a position not only 
to show contributors just where the 
money goes, but also to interest a con- 
tributor in giving toward a particular 
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project. Thus, if you have a budget 
of $300 for recreational service, and 
find some one especially interested in 
that, you can present this definite ap- 
peal to him. This is one of the very 
best ways of interesting large givers. 

Most of us have some sort of 
budget. We should aim to improve it, 
to make it show more vividly what the 
money actually goes for in service. And 
we should not forget that a budget of 
expected income is just as important as 
a budget of expected expense. And 
these budgets should balance before we 
start out on the year’s program. 

There are three ways of proceeding 
in the adopting of a budget. First, the 
ideal program can be designed, the at- 
tendant expenditure figured out, and 
an attempt be made to force the in- 
come to that point. Second, a cold- 
blooded estimate can be made of the 
amount of money actually available from 
the different sources and the expendi- 
tures fixed within that total. Third, 
the ideal program and the assured in- 
come can be put side by side, adjusted 
by the application of caution on the one 
hand and of faith on the other until 
common judgment declares the two to 
be in harmony. 

I have mentioned the three sources 
of income which occur generally in the 
budgets of those of our organizations 
which I have had the opportunity of 
studying. While one organization may 
have additional income from large gifts 
in the nature of endowment, and an- 
other may be so situated as to have an 
income from rent, or from trust funds, 
as in the case of the Speech Reading 
Club of Philadelphia, these must be 
regarded as exceptions, whose only ef- 
fect is to reduce the amount to be 
raised by unremitting effort from the 
main sources I have named. 

When launching any organization the 
first income will, of course, be mem- 
bership dues. Very early, however, the 
painless methods of extracting money 
from pocketbooks are tried, such as 
the card party, the sale of tempting arti- 
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cles, the rummage sale, etc. Since our 
organizations have owed so much to that 
energetic band of social engineers, the 
American women, it is not surprising 
that our treasuries have profited by the 
methods in which those same women 
have become past masters through the 
years of experience. I must confess, 
however, that I do not find any great en- 
thusiasm for the method. As one of 
these ladies wrote me: “Our budget 
was borne by a few members who were 
physical wrecks after each money-rais- 
ing effort. It seems to me of the ut- 
most importance to conserve one’s time 
and vitality for the very important pur- 
pose and activities of the organization.” 
Let me remind you again, however, of 
my introductory premise, that each or- 
ganization is entitled to its own method 
and opinion. If you have a certain 
group who gladly give their support 
to your work by conducting such an 
income-producing event, by all means 
encourage them. If you have estab- 
lished a particular event which is uni- 
formly successful in a measure far out- 
weighing the cost in effort, continue it, 
and—tell us how to do it! Generally 
speaking, however, I believe it to be 
true that as an organization gets older, 
as it develops beyond the childhood age 
when it can be supported by the few 
who have mothered it and are willing 
to become physical wrecks in order to 
provide financial nourishment, this meth- 
od tends to take a subordinate place in 
the financial program. And what re- 
mains is usually some adaptation of the 
one or two methods which have proven 
unusually successful and productive. One 
such method which seems to be peren- 
nially successful in New York City, and 
I presume elsewhere, is the benefit thea- 
ter party or concert. One reason for 
this is that it is held in the evening so 
that men as well as women can be 
interested. : 

Coming back to our first source of 
income, membership dues, what is the 
underlying principle of your member- 
ship? There are two principles com- 
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monly recognized in membership cor- 
porations. 
all members are sharing in the benefits 
of the organization in such degree as 


they wish, and all will therefore con-~ 


tribute an equal amount or in other 


words, pay the same membership fee. — 


The other principle is quite the oppo- 
site of this. It regards the object of 
membership not as the sharing of privi- 
leges but as enlistment in support of 
the objectives of the organization. In- 
terest is primary, and the financial con- 
tribution, while just as certain, is sec- 
ondary. The latter will be measured 
not by a sum established by the or- 


ganization but by the degree of interest — 


and the financial capacity of the indi- 
vidual member. 
zations begin with the first principle, I 
believe that as we broaden our work 
and lay greater emphasis upon our 
service to the community in the fields of 


prevention, employment, and work for ~ 
children, this privilege basis of member- 
ship should give way to the other, or — 
service basis, with the contribution of | 
the individual determined each for him- | 
A minimum amount may be es- 
tablished in order to set a standard and © 


self. 


discourage small amounts. 


I have watched the evolution from — 
the first to the second principle take — 
place in the case of the College Y. M. © 
C. A.’s which, although having little 
to sell in the way of privileges, were | 


historically committed to the fixed fee. 


When the new idea of service member- — 
began to — 
change their plan of financing. They be- © 


ship was recognized they 


gan to conduct their membership cam- 
paigns 
money, and then go to the whole stu- 
dent body for financial support. The 


result has been a higher conception of © 


membership and a larger income. 


The New York League has been pass- — 
ing through a similar evolution during ~ 
Originally ~ 
our conception of membership was that, ~ 
with the exception of a small minority, — 


the past five years or so. 


we were a group united by a common 


The first principle is that 


ics SN 


While most organi- — 


entirely without reference to — 
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affliction for mutual selfhelp. Grad- 
ually there developed and became artic- 
ulate a different emphasis. We came 
to realize that the work of our League 
was far wider in scope than our per- 
sonal needs; that it included the needs 
of all the deafened of the city, adults 
and children. With this evolution of 
emphasis has come a_ corresponding 
change in the financial aspects of mem- 
bership, while a minimum amount is 
fixed, the member is encouraged to 
decide what he will give. We regard 
our field for soliciting members as co- 
extensive with the entire body of pub- 
lic spirited and charitably minded citi- 
zens, not forgetting that like every 
other agency, we shall have to build up 
our constituency from those who can 
be interested in what we are doing. 
And this latter group will not by any 
means be co-extensive with the hard of 
hearing in the community. We all know 
some deafened people who have crawled 
into their shell and are quite content to 
let the world go to the dogs. On the 
other had we, all of us I hope, know 
of people with normal hearing who are 
as earnest and loyal to our organiza- 
tions as any of us. So let us take any 
one’s interest for granted, and let us 
develop every contact as it offers. 
Assuming that your local organization 
takes itself seriously as occupying a 
definite place in the social program of 
the community, and, thus deserving of 
public support, the problem resolves it- 
self into making contacts with enough 
generous men and women and inoculat- 
ing them with your own conviction and 
enthusiasm concerning your League. 
What could be more simple or easy? 
The great cry of our membership 
secretary in New York is for contacts. 
The man of even average wealth in 
New York is now so well entrenched 
behind a line of office boys and sec- 
retaries that to break through this de- 
fense a careful plan of attack must be 
worked out. A personal introduction 
from a friend of the wealthy gentle- 
man is usually successful if properly 
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used, and right here is where the inter- 
ested member must help. If he is un- 
willing to approach his friend direct, he 
must at least pave the way for another 
to tell the story. 

Perhaps no one can help so much in 
extending the circle of such contacts as 
the otologist who understands your work 
and regards your organization as an ally 
in his own work for the deafened of the 
community. It is unnecessary for me 
to say in this presence that the New 
York League is blessed with such otolo- 
gists. 

In this hunt for contacts, or pros- 
pects, it is hard to say which is more 
important, quantity or quality. Any or- 
ganization is more stable with a large 
number of supporters. At the same 
time the inside financial history of every 
organization will doubtless show that it 
has a few friends who give in large 
figures. An analysis of the support 
given to 124 major agencies in Chicago 
made by the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies revealed some thought-provok- 
ing facts in this connection. They 
found that of the 91,469 gifts of $2 
and up received during one year, 95% 
were in amounts of less than $100 and 
this 95% produced but 22% of the total 
sum. On the other hand % of 1% of 
the gifts were in amounts larger than 
$1,000 but this % of 1% made up 49% 
of the total sum. It is a fundamental 
principle of our modern financial cam- 
paign that in order to succeed at least 
a half of the goal must be in sight in 
large gifts before the intensive campaign 
begins. Something of the same princi- 
ple seems to apply in our regular financ- 
ing. We must persistently follow a 
constructive campaign to enlist the active 
interest and support of certain persons 
whose sympathies make it logical for 
them to join with us. For our encour- 
agement let it be said that the history of 
countless welfare and religious organiza- 
tions proves that people of means are 
just as ready to help with their thou- 
sands as you and I are to give our tens, 
once they have been convinced of the 
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value of any cause. And from what 
I hear from Boston and elsewhere a 
number of our Leagues have already 
proven this by the benefactors who have 
been won to our cause. 

Another thing revealed by the study 
in Chicago that provides food for 
thought is this: Of the 91,469 people 
who gave $2 or more, 87% gave only 
to one agency. The lesson I draw from 
this is that, while we may consider as 
our field the whole body of generous 
and social minded citizens, nevertheless 
we must not rely too much upon those 
who are known for their numerous phil- 
anthropies. On the contrary, we should, 
while recruiting from that body, de- 
velop our own group from among those 
who have some point of contact with 
our work. We must expect to discover 
and dig out our share of generosity. 

Having secured our contacts, how 
shall we sell them our goods? Of 
course, like any salesman, we must be 
sure we ourselves are sold first. There 
must be thorough information backed 
by enthusiastic conviction which will be 
contagious. Now, being properly primed 
and, by proper introduction, placed be- 
fore our prospect, what shall be our aim? 
To raise money? No. Our job is to 
create interest, of so vital a quality that 
the prospect will desire to have a part in 
the work which we describe. What 
part can he take to be worth while? 
Probably only one, that of furnishing 
the money wherewith the program can 
be carried on by those better qualified, 
and willing and able to devote their time 
to it. 

But you may ask, what is that but 
raising money? I reply that it is that— 
and more. It is creating and building 
up a permanent financial constituency. 
If a man yields to my begging and makes 
a gift, what moral right have I to ask a 
repetition of that gift? But if I have 
created an informed interest, and given 
him the conception of a reputable or- 
ganization established upon a _ worthy 
membership and not upon promiscuous 
begging, he will become a member and 
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willingly contribute regularly. I might | 
have been skeptical of this last point at | 
one time. But the experience of the © 
past few years has shown that our © 
membership secretary secures a very — 
high percentage of renewals by mail 4 
after he has once secured the person’s — 
permission to be enrolled as a member, 7 
I cannot leave this point, however, with- 
out saying that in calling in renewals ~ 
everything depends upon the form of 7 
the reminder. It should be warm and ~ 
friendly without side-stepping its objec- 
tive. Another important link in the ~ 
chain which is to hold your contributor 7 
and create a permanent attitude of loyal- © 
ty is the letter of acknowledgment, es- 7 
pecially of the first gift. This should — 
be constructive in purpose as well as ~ 
appreciative and cordial in tone. Pos- ~ 
sibly some additional information can — 
be shared either in the letter itself or | 
by a very brief enclosure. The recipient 7 
should tactfully be made to feel that 
he “belongs.” ; 

One welfare organization traces a ~ 
bequest of $80,000 to a polite and gra- — 
cious thank you for a one dollar contri- 7 
bution, E 

But to come back to our project, how ~ 
are we to make a successful appeal? | 
Students of the art tell us that in gen- 
eral all of the various reasons why peo- | 
ple give fall into four groups. : 

1. The intellectual, those which arise ~ 
from a desire to improve social con- | 
ditions, by amelioration, by prevention, — 
by education. 4 

2. Emotional, those which arise from © 
sympathy or pity. 

3. Obligatory, 


arising from 7 
some moral or business obligation, or ~ 


those 


the psychology of tag day. This ele- ~ 
ment is also apt to be present in old © 
contributors, who continue from a sense 7 
of loyalty. q 

4. Personal, those based upon per- — 
sonal satisfaction, or vanity. ’ 

It is important to adapt the appeal 
to the prospect. The first two, the ap- ~ 
peals to the intellectual and the emotional — 
are most widely responded to. Sympa- — 
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thy always will respond to the needs 
of the handicapped. I am inclined to 
believe, however, that in seeking perma- 
nent members and contributors the in- 
tellectual appeal is most effective. Es- 
pecially is this true with business men, 
and others who give in large amounts. 
They are accustomed to look for per- 
manent values and will respond to the 
constructive possibilities of our preven- 
tive and educational and employment 
work with their direct contribution to 
permanent social progress. 

A few years ago a number of the best 
known philanthropists in New York 
were asked to name “the appeals that 
get a check out of me.” A few of their 
points are worth quoting briefly. 

“Tt goes without saying that the 
chances of a written appeal against a 
personal appeal are small; it is the dif- 
ference between an actual invitation to 
dinner and showing a man a restaurant 
sign nearby.” 

“T find that I add a new charity to 
my list very frequently at the sugges- 
tion of my wife or my son. If I were 
appealing for money for a charitable 
organization I would write to married 
women and would start my _ letters, 
‘Won’t you get your husband to give?’ ” 

“IT am more apt to respond to an ap- 
peal if I have read something about 
the organization or object.” 

“The personal appeal or letter from 
some one I know counts most.” 

“We respond most quickly to an ap- 
peal for the individual case.” 

“The first few words determine 
whether an appeal is read or not.” 

I think you will agree that there is 
much wisdom in these sentences. 

And let us not overlook our mem- 
bers when secured. Cultivate them by 
bulletins of some sort; and do not hesi- 
tate to invest money in a readable and 
well illustrated annual report. A _ well 
informed member is going to renew his 
membership. Be alert to interest indi- 
viduals in some particular project that 
will increase interest and challenge their 
larger participation. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 
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To sum up I would say that the best 
way to finance a league for the hard of 
hearing is to ask for the money from 
persons in sympathy with its aims, who 
have been made intelligent as to its pro- 
gram and methods. We are all grow- 
ing, and must keep in mind the need for 
a steady income, increasing from year to 
year as our work expands to meet mul- 
tiplying opportunities. This healthy 
growth is bound to come, and in a nat- 
ural way if we see to it that there is 
an increasing conviction on the part of 
a larger number of people of the need 
and value of our work for the deafened 
child and adult; and of the effectiveness 
of our program in meeting this indi- 
vidual and community need. 


DR. BERRY: Mr. Arthur Dunham, 
Secretary of the Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, will now address us. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF A SUC- 
CESSFUL WELFARE 
ORGANIZATION 


ArtTHUR DUNHAM* 


Suppose that a group of citizens in 
a city of 300,000 people had become 
alive to the need for an organization 
for the hard of hearing in their com- 
munity. Suppose that these people came 
to you and asked for your counsel. Sup- 
pose they said, “You are interested in 
service for the hard of hearing. You 
have been associated with organizations 
giving such service in various communi- 
ties. Tell us, out of your collective ex- 
perience, how shall we build our organ- 
ization so as to give the greatest possi- 
ble service, and to avoid as many mis- 
takes as we can?” 

What would you answer? What have 
you learned about social work? What 
are the foundations of any successful 
welfare organization? 

Certain experiences crowd into our 
minds and suggest partial answers to 
these questions. “Whatever you do, be 
sure and do this,” says someone . “In 


*Secretary, Child Welfare Division of the Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 
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any event don’t make this mistake,” 
urges another. 

If we had the time, we might draw 
from the experience of the members of 
this audience, list on a blackboard, and 
make a selection through the process of 
group discussion of the foundation stones 
which seem to us most urgently needed 
for building a successful welfare service. 


Since we have not time to do this, I 
am going to suggest for your considera- 
tion some of the factors which rise in 
my mind as needed elements for the con- 
struction of an effective welfare organ- 
ization. I hope you will not all passively 
acquiesce in my list; if, during the ques- 
tion period, you will disagree with it 
and speak your minds as to what ought 
to be added to it, we shall all get a great 
deal more out of this discussion. 


Here, then, are my suggestions as to 
the foundation stones for an effective 
welfare organization: 

1. I think we must include first of 
all the spiritual element of a fundamental 
impulse for human service. Perhaps 
this may seem utterly trite; and yet it 
is so absolutely and everlastingly im- 
portant in social work. There is nothing 
more destructive to good social work 
than a mechanistic, “case hardened” at- 
titude. A welfare organization, if it is 
worthy of the name, must grow out of 
real love for human beings and a desire 
to serve and help them to live fuller 
and more abundant lives. There must 
be a vision of what is and of what may 
be; there must be the warm personal de- 
votion to the cause which has called the 
agency into being. 

2. When I say that the impulse which 
underlies social work is essentially spirit- 
ual, this does not for one moment mean 
that social work is merely emotional or 
sentimental. Hand in hand with the 
spiritual impulse for service must go 
the scientific method. 

What is the scientific method? One 
of our co-workers in social work, For- 
rester B. Washington, of the Armstrong 
Association of Philadelphia, has defined 


it very simply and very well, it seems to 
me. He says: 

“The scientific method is that method 
which underlies all the professions. It 
is the method which has made a science 
out of medicine, out of law, out of 
chemistry, out of biology and the like. 
It first observes all the known facts about 
any situation that may come up in its 
field. It next strives to classify them into 
series or sequences. Having scrutinized 
and classified all the elements of a situa- 
tion, it analyzes them according to known 
laws.. When a law is found to which 
the classification conforms, it is applied 
to the situation, or, as we would say in 
social work, to the solution of the prob- 
lem. Let me quote F. Stuart Chapin 
here: 

“In this way (according to the scien- 
tific method) thinking becomes dynamic, 
you go from the concrete (observation 
of facts) to the abstract (principles). 
Scientific men never make the accumula- 
tion of observations an end in itself, but 
always a means to an end—a general 
conclusion.’ ”* 

3. Given a vision of the task, sup- 
ported by the scientific method, the ef- 
fective welfare organization needs, for 
its next foundation stone, a sound pro- 
gram. This program ought, of course, 
to be the product of the vision of the 
society’s founders and leaders and of 
their use of the scientific method. 

What are the tests of a sound pro- 
gram? The program should be based 
solidly upon a knowledge of facts—not 
upon vague desire, hearsay, or guess- 
work, The program should be clean-cut. 
It should have clearly-defined objec- 
tives—both ultimate, long-time objectives 
and specific objectives for the work of 
the current year or quarter or month. 
Then, the program must be practicable. 
The methods proposed must be suited 
to the problems which are to be attacked. 
Most important of all, perhaps, the pro- 


*Forrester B. Washington, “What Professional 
Training Means to the Social Worker,” in “New 
Values in Child Welfare,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CXXI, 
No. 210, September, 1925, pages 165-166. 
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gram must be adapted to the local com- 
munity. Social programs cannot be taken 
over wholesale. A local program must 
fit into local conditions. 


4. Welfare programs do not run 
themselves. It takes people to operate 
them. Social work is a personal serv- 
ice by human beings and for human 
beings. In no field of service does per- 
sonality count more heavily than in 
social work. The effective welfare or- 
ganization must have adequate personnel. 

Two kinds of people are needed. First, 
there must be the members of the gov- 
erning board. The board members are 
the citizen-representatives of the com- 
munity who serve as trustees for admin- 
istration of funds and the management 
of the enterprises; who legislate or de- 
termine the policies of the organization; 
who carry the ultimate responsibility for 
the raising and spending of the money; 
who appoint the executive, delegate 
power to him, and supervise the execu- 
tive and, through him, the staff. 


The question as to what qualities are 
needed in good board members is a 
topic for a whole meeting in itself. Shall 
we barely suggest three requirements 
that would seem to apply to every board 
member? First, to borrow a Quaker 
expression, he must have a vital “concern” 
for the organization and its service. He 
must feel a personal responsibility; the 
work must be something of a “cause” 
with him. Second, he must have an 
intelligent understanding of the organ- 
ization’s problems, service, and plans. 
Without this, he is a mere parody of a 
board member. Third, he must be willing 
to do some active work. His service may 
range all the way from “heavy thinking” 
on the board itself and on its committees 
to volunteer service in the every-day 
work of the society or in the solicita- 
tion of funds for it. 

The welfare organization must have 
a staff as well as a board. For purposes 
of this discussion I am including the 
executive with the staff, and am using 
this word to refer to the workers—or- 
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dinarily salaried—who regularly carry on 
the day by day activities of the society. 

Now the crux of this whole matter 
of the effectiveness of a welfare organ- 
ization often lies just here—with the 
executive and the staff. Over and over 
we see organizations falling down on 
their jobs, wasting their money, and 
failing to give the service which they 
ought to give—because of the quality 
of the staff of workers whom they 
employ. We are facing a new day in 
welfare service. Social work is _ be- 
coming a profession. We have learned 
that good intentions are not equipment 
enough for doing social work. In ad- 
dition the social worker must have skill. 
Skill has been defined as the ability to 
do the job right the first time. With the 
pressure under which we work, you 
can’t afford to have a worker who 
doesn’t do the job right the first time 
in the vast majority of cases. The trial 
and error method is too slow and too 
costly. 

This means then, does it not, that we 
need workers who are trained for the 
job—people who are essentially profes- 
sional social workers, who are technical 
specialists in the kind of welfare work 
which we are doing, and who are able 
to bring skilled leadership to their or- 
ganizations. 

Very recently one of our Pennsylvania 
counties made a descriptive study of the 
family and children’s agencies in the 
county. The committee in charge of the 
study were so impressed by this matter 
of the need for trained workers that the 
very first recommendation which they 
submitted in their report was this: 

“1. The Committee would urge that 
every agency which is attempting to 
carry out a vital program of social work 
should consider the need for employing 
social workers who are qualified by 
training or experience for performing 
the difficult tasks which make up the 
day’s service in the fields of family and 
child welfare.” 

The report continues: 

“No one can come close to social work 
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in Delaware County without recognizing 
the fine quality of work which social 
workers of real professional standing 
have done in various communities. It is 
increasingly true that skill in social work 
means a definite professional preparation. 
It is not unreasonable today for a wel- 
fare agency which wishes to do effective 
work to expect that its social workers 
shall measure up to the professional 
standards of membership or junior mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Social Workers.”* 


On the whole, I think this is a reason- 
able ideal for any good welfare organiza- 
tion to work toward. It is true that 
social work as a profession is young; 
there are able social workers outside of 
the professional association; but there 
is at least the guarantee that the person 
who is a member has measured up to 
certain definite standards of training and 
experience. 


If you seek to draw your leadership 
from the group of professional social 
workers; if you turn more and more to 
the schools of social work for new 
workers; if you define the personnel 
standards for effective service in and 
adequate training for your own particular 
field of social work; if those workers 
who are already on the job constantly 
seek opportunities for further study and 
better professional training for them- 
selves—if you can advance steadily 
toward these goals, you will be in a fair 
way toward solving some of the most 
important considerations in connection 
with the building up of staffs of skilled 
social workers trained to render effective 
service in the field of social work for 
the hard of hearing. 


One further word about personnel: 
Remember that you will have to pay 
adequate salaries to obtain the right kind 
of workers. The worker who is trained 
for her job has spent a good deal of 


time in getting her training and experi- 


*The membership requirements of this organiza- 
tion may be obtained from the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 
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ence. There are not enough of such 
workers to go around. If you want a 
worker who is technically skilled, able, 
and with real gifts of personality—pay 
her the salary that she is worth. You 
will never make a better investment for 
your organization. 

5. A fifth element in the building of 
a successful welfare organization is 
efficient business administration. This 
means the proper sort of equipment for 
the job; the right sort of offices, the 
right sort of. office tools and devices, an 
adequate system of records, and so on. 
It means also business-like administration 
and efficient methods of work—a proper 
accounting system, adequate clerical 
service, and the standardization of the 
routine processes which otherwise occupy 
so much unnecessary time. All this is 
not efficiency for the sake of efficiency. 
It is efficiency as a means to greater 
service. If you can improve your effi- 
ciency ten per cent, you have ten per 
cent more of your budget to devote to 
the service demands which press upon 
you. The effective welfare organization 
must learn the lesson that “the easiest 
new money is the money you save!” and 
also that “you pay for what you need, 
whether you buy it. or not.” 

6. Allied to the question of adminis- 
tration is the matter of an effective pro- 
motional program. Every private wel- 
fare organization has the problem of 
building up adequate financial and moral 
support for its work among the citizens 
of the community. The problem of 
money-raising has already been dis- 
cussed at this session. In addition there 
is the question of educational publicity— 
of interpreting the service and the need 
of the community so that there may be 
an intelligent understanding of what the 
work is all about and why it is necessary. 
Social publicity is a fascinating subject— 
much too fascinating for us to dare to 
enter upon it here. There is time to 
make only two or three concrete sug- 
gestions. The first is for anyone who 
is interested in social publicity to join 
the Committee on Publicity Methods in 
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Social Work. Membership is open to 
anyone who will send the dues of $2.00 
to the office of the Committee at 130 
East 22nd Street New York City. There 
are a great many excellent books on vari- 
ous phases of publicity and a valuable 
Publicity Methods Reading List may be 
obtained for 30 cents from the Russell 
Sage Foundation, also at 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. Another sug- 
gestion is to utilize the opportunities of 
meetings like this annual meeting of 
your Federation to hold “publicity 
clinics” at which you submit samples of 
your own actual publicity material to the 
criticism of a publicity specialist. The 
process may be painful but the results 
are salutary. Publicity clinics of various 
sorts are usually conducted in connection 
with the meetings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, the Committee 
on Publicity Methods (held at the same 
time and place as the National Confer- 
ence), and sometimes at State Confer- 
ences or in connection with the meetings 
of other welfare bodies. 

7. The final foundation stone which 
I would suggest to the welfare organiza- 
tion which wishes to be effective is the 
attitude of community teamplay. It is 
related that a farmer’s wife was asked 
what position her son played on the col- 
lege football team? “Well, I’m not 
sure,” replied the mother, “but I think 
his position on the team is chief draw- 
back.” There are certain welfare or- 
ganizations which are playing in just 
that position in their communities, when 
it comes to the matter of cooperation and 
joint action! 

The attitude of community teamplay 
is first of all a matter of perspective. 
We have to see our jobs in relation to 
the other -welfare needs and organiza- 
tions of the community, if we are not to 
lose all sense of proportion and make 
that deadly mistake of taking ourselves 
too seriously. It would be a fine thing 
if our organizations for the hard of 
hearing throughout the county should 
hecome known as outstanding exemplars 
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of the spirit of teamwork—as organiza- 
tions which are always ready to join in 
and work with other agencies and groups 
to attain common ends or to attack 
common problems. 


As you know, there are many com- 
munities today which have certain ma- 
chinery to make teamplay easier to 
attain. There is the Social Service Ex- 
change—a central card index of families 
known to various welfare organizations 
in the community. Almost certainly you 
will need to inquire of the Exchange in 
certain cases, at least, so that you may 
know what other organizations are in- 
terested in your client and how you can 
best work together in his interest. When 
there is anything resembling a real case 
work problem involved, it is very un- 
fair to your client mot to use the Ex- 
change. The Exchange is no cold-blooded 
efficiency device—it exists to help us 
give better service to those who need our 
help. 


If your city has a community chest, 
you will probably have to face the ques- 
tion as to whether your organization 
ought or ought not to participate in the 
chest. The answer to that question will 
be bound up with a great many local 
factors. The problem must be thought 
through on its merits; no formula will 
serve. 

Certainly, however, an effective wel- 
fare organization would normally want 
to ally itself with a council of social 
agencies, if such a council exists in the 
community. We are just beginning to 
discover the possibilities of these com- 
munity welfare councils, for the develop- 
ment of greater democracy, more far- 
visioned community statesmanship, and 
more effective service throughout the 
whole realm of social and health work. 

Attempting to describe “the founda- 
tions of a successful welfare organiza- 
tion” in ten or twelve minutes is a little 
like trying to “cover” the Sesqui-centen- 
nial Exposition between two sessions of 
a convention! The suggestions which I 
have made are sketchy and incomplete; 
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yet I venture to think that these seven 
foundation stones are really fundamental 
in building an effective welfare service: 
A fundamental impulse for human serv- 
ice; the scientific method; a sound pro- 
gram; adequate personnel; efficient busi- 
ness administration; an effective promo- 
tional program; and an attitude of com- 
munity teamplay. 


DR. BERRY: That has been a very 
illuminating address. I am hoping that 
you will respond to the suggestion that 
we have a special discussion on it. 


MISS TUCKER: I hope you do not 
feel toward another speaker as did the 
man I heard of recently who was bit- 
ten by a mad dog. He was taken to 
the hospital and there received the 
Pasteur treatment; but while he was 
lying there, with the doctors and 
nurses in attendance, waiting to re- 
ceive the treatment, he was noticed to 
be writing busily on a piece of paper. 
They supposed that he was very much 
discouraged and was writing his will. 
Filled with curiosity, one of the doc- 
tors asked him, very sympathetically, 
if that was what he was doing. 


‘“T should say not,” said the man, 
“I’m writing down the names of the 
people I am going to bite.” (Laughter.) 

Please do not feel that way toward 
one more speaker. 

Mr. Dunham has given you so much 
that I do not feel that I can add much 
more, but there are two points on his 
fundamental principles that I would 
like to say something about. One is a 
sound program. To my mind there is 
one essential for a sound program 
that he did not mention, but I know he 
believes in, and that is that it should 
be on a thoroughly democratic basis. 

You know in olden days we thought 
of welfare work in terms of the rich 
people doing something for the poor 
people. Now we have, I am glad to 
say, a much broader conception of 
what we mean by welfare work. I be- 
lieve if a program is to be sound it 
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has to be built up on a community 
basis, everyone participating in doing 
something for every one in the com- 
munity. 

Take just this question of what you 
are interested in and what I am inter- 
ested in, You are interested in helping 
those who are deaf and preventing 
deafness. I am interested in helping 
those who are sick, in preventing sick- 
ness and making it possible for more 
people to have health. After all, that 
is not a question of rich people or poor 
people. It is not a question of aristo- 
crat or criminal. It is everyone’s con- 
cern and responsibility. It may happen 
to any of us and any of us may need 
help in that situation. Nowadays I 
think more and more we are trying to 
build up our welfare interests on a 
thoroughly democratic basis, a service 
for everyone in the community. 

I will tell you how we try to do that 
in the organization in which I am in- 
terested, the Visiting Nurse Society. 
In the early days the work of Visiting 
Nurse Societies throughout the coun- 
try was a service for the sick and 
poor. In the city of Philadelphia now, 
all types of people in the community 
use the Visiting Nurse Society if they 
need trained nursing on a visit basis; 
and those who are able, pay for that 
service. The poorest people use it and 
they do not pay. We therefore raise 
money from those in better circum- 
stances to pay for the service for the 
poorer people. But it is the same 
nurses, the same organization. It is 
the same everything that serves all 
groups. 

I was very much interested in what 
Mr. Kelsey said about your way of 
raising money. You folks originally 
started on a membership basis and 
raised your money in that way, which 
was to provide a mutual service for 
yourselves. You are now getting into 
the question of service for others than 
those who may be your members, but 
do not get too far away from that 
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sense of mutual help. Think of it still 
as service for yourselves and others 
like yourselves, and for anyone else 
who needs your help. 

Now, as to Mr. Dunham’s fourth 
point, personnel, he talked about two 
kinds of personnel, your Board mem- 
ber personnel, and your staff person- 
nel. I think if the personnel situation 
is going to be sound, you must have 
a sound relationship between those 
two groups. Again, thinking back, 
historically, Board members in their 
attitude toward the staff personnel 
have sometimes been known to be a lit- 
tle patronizing. They have been known 
to think of their personnel as little 
better than the office boy who opens 
and shuts the door. On the other 
hand, the professional group have also 
been equally patronizing and _ have 
looked upon their Board members as 
necessary evils, but evils none the 
less. 

I think we are getting on a sounder 
basis and leading toward a sounder 
relationship in that respect. We now 
think of it as a partnership between 
two groups essential to a community 
organization. The relationship is a 
democratic one based on a sense of 
mutual interdependence and mutual re- 
spect for what the other has to con- 
tribute. 

I think with the enlargement of 
those two points, three and four in 
Mr. Dunham’s outline, I have sug- 
gested a further emphasis that is es- 
sential for a successful organization. 


MISS WRIGHT emphasized the im- 
portance to the worker of enthusiasm 
and love for his calling if he is to suc- 
ceed with the deafened. 

“We must never shed that enthu- 
siasm. We must make those with whom 
we come in contact feel our interest and 
sincerity. Trained efficiency alone is 
not enough. We need that efficiency but 
with it the spirit of the layman who 
works because his heart is in his work.” 
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(There being no further discussion, 
Dr. Berry thanked the speakers of the 
afternoon, whereupon the second day’s 
session adjourned at 5 P. M.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1926 
SCIENTIFIC SESSION 


The session was called to order at 
10 A. M. by President Berry. 


DR. BERRY first referred to the 
sessions of the Board of Directors, which 
had been occupied with the membership 
question. He called upon Dr. Hays to 
express himself in the matter. 


DR. HAYS stated that the Board 
had created a general committee to han- 
dle this problem and discuss it during 
the coming year and, if possible, to get 
the attitude of the various constituent 
bodies. He emphasized the importance 
of membership in the Federation, re- 
gardless of the amount of dues paid. 
“The important thing is to have every 
member of the constituent bodies a mem- 
ber of this organization. We must have 
the cooperation of every person. It 
does not make any difference whether or 
not we get five cents more in the treas- 
ury as a result of this, but it does make 
a difference if we get every deafened 
person talking about us and realizing 
he is with us.” 


DR. BERRY: You see how earnest 
we are about this. We are now ready 
to enter upon the regular program of 
the day. Dr. Phillips has consented to 
preside. 


DR. PHILLIPS:  Fellow-members 
and guests and friends of this great or- 
ganization: You who are listening to my 
voice by artificial means this morning 
are to be congratulated because you are 
the only ones who can hear well in this 
room. Those who have normal hearing 
are having a terrible struggle, with their 
hands up to their ears, and are making 
the most awful faces, while you who are 
listening through the hearing devices are 
all smiling. 
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I will not attempt to make any ad- 
dress this morning. Therefore, I shall 
make no formal report as Chairman of 
the Committee on Research. I find 
the Research reports are scattered some- 
what throughout the program. Some 
very important work has been done dur- 
ing the year, which will be very far- 
reaching along both medical and me- 
chanical lines. 


You will remember that in Minneapo- 
lis Miss Spofford, Chairman of the Ed- 
ucation Committee, and Mrs. Norris, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on the 
Survey of the Hard-of-Hearing Chil- 
dren, reported that the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, had been obtained. Dr. 
Tigert, Commissioner of Education, rec- 
ommended that the Education Committee 
find out (a) the best methods for test- 
ing the hearing of school children; (b) 
what children as determined by these 
tests should be placed in special classes ; 
(c) the best methods of organizing and 
conducting special work for these chil- 
dren. 


In order to make a study of the above 
questions, a National Commission of Ex- 
perts was appointed to serve as a Sub- 
Committee of the Education Commit- 
tee. This committee consisted of Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher, Scientist, Chairman; 
Dr. Horace Newhart, Otologist; Dr. 
Edmund Fowler, Health Official; .Mrs. 
Alice Howe Hatton, Teacher of Hard- 
of-Hearing Children. 


Inasmuch as the Education Com- 
mittee asked the Research Committee 
for aid in securing some of these facts, 
I am taking the liberty of presenting 
a partial report at this session. Dr. 
Fletcher is in Europe but I shall ask 
Mr. Kelly of the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories to read the report prepared by 
Dr. Fletcher. The final report (which 
will include all of the findings) will be 
presented by the Education Committee 
to the Bureau of Education. 


The report follows: 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMIT: 
TEE APPOINTED AT THE 
OCTOBER MEETING OF THE 

BOARD OF MANAGERS 

This committee was appointed to de- 
termine : 

1—The best means of detecting hard 

of hearing children. 
2—The best means of giving such 
children medical treatment. 

3—The best means of giving such 
children proper educational train- 
ing. 

The committee has concentrated its 
work on Item (1) realizing that the 
other two items were largely dependent 
on it. At the present time a final re- 
port can be made only as to Item 1. 

In order to carry out this first item 
on the program, the committee availed 
itself of the connection already estab- 
lished with the Department of Educa- 
tion by the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, through Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips and the League’s Staff by 
cooperation with Dr. Emil Altman, Chief 
Medical Examiner. The League thus 
prompted a conference with Dr. W. J. 
O’Shea, Superintendent of Schools, and 
his associate superintendents; Dr. Phil- 
lips and Miss Peck, representing the 
League; Dr. Altman and others, includ- 
ing Dr. Fletcher and Dr. Fowler. As a 
result of this conference, the following 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the problem as it applies to the New 
York City Schools: 

Dr. J. P. Conroy and Mr. H. J. 
Campbell, Assistant Superintendents of 
Public Schools. 

Miss A. W. Peck, Executive Secre- 
tary for the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing; Dr. E. P. Fowler 
and Dr. H. Fletcher. 

With membership in this committee, 
your committee was therefore assured 
of cooperation from the school authori- 
ties. 

The usual methods of detecting deaf- 
ened school children (watch-tick or 
whispered speech) were first analyzed as 
to effectiveness. It was the consensus 
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of opinion that these methods in the 
past had proved to be inaccurate unless 
employed by specialists. Testing children 
one at a time, a specialist could examine 
15 children per hour. In addition to the 
possibilities of inaccuracy, this rate of 
testing is too slow for extensive surveys. 
The existing methods were therefore con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. 

As a basis to guide them in consider- 
ing methods to replace these unsatisfac- 
tory methods, the committee outlined the 
characteristics which a satisfactory meth- 
od should possess : 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Quickness (probably 
through group testing). 

3. A technique such that it secured 
the cooperation of the children. 

4. If apparatus proved necessary, it 
should be constant in performance, and 
of a rugged construction so that it would 
not be likely to get out of order. 


Feeling that the method should pre- 
ferably measure the ability of the child 
to interpret speech, the watch-tick test, 
not being a speech test, was eliminated 
from consideration. In order to obtain 
increased speed of testing, an adapta- 
tion of the whispered speech test for 
group testing was first tried experimen- 
tally. A group of 40 children were 
located in an auditorium, the examiner 
whispering numbers as he retreated from 
them. The results were unsatisfactory. 
Auditorium acoustics are designed on the 
basis of damping effects of an audience. 
With only 40 children, the auditorium in 
which the test was conducted was es- 
sentially empty, with consequent rever- 
bration which distorted the speech and 
magnified the effect of noises arising 
outside. The children, in attempting 
to focus their attention on a speaker 
moving away from them, shifted their 
positions despite instructions to the con- 
trary. The noise resulting contributed 
toward the failure of the test. 

To avoid these interfering effects of 
the large room and the distance between 
the speaker and the children, a similar 
test was then tried in a classroom, the 


obtained 
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speaker attempting to reduce his voice 
in regular steps. Here again the tests 
were unsuccessful, due to the noises 
made by the children in attempting to 
watch the speaker. 


Having experimented along the above 
lines in several different schools to en- 
counter all conditions, it was realized 
that due to fundamental weaknesses, no 
adaptation of the method would ever 
be found satisfactory. The committee 
therefore sought to obtain the coopera- 
tion of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Research scientists of these Laborator- 
ies have cooperated with your committee 
to develop satisfactory apparatus. The 
apparatus developed consisted of a phon- 
ograph using special records of simple 
numbers and having telephonic apparatus 
such that the numbers on the records 
were picked up electrically and conveyed 
to the children through telephone receiv- 
ers. The numbers on the records pro- 
nounced both by a woman and by a man 
decreased in loudness in regular steps 
from a point at which a normal hearing 
child could hear easily to one at which 
the child could not hear. The children 
were to record the numbers on prepared 
sheets, and by comparison of these rec- 
ords with a master sheet, each child’s 
hearing ability could be determined read- 
ily. 

The existence of these phonograph 
records of numbers of decreasing loud- 
ness suggested the possibility of em- 
ploying them with the ordinary phono- 
graph to replace the speaker of the 
former experimental tests and hence ob- 
tain a more consistent speech source. No 
measurable improvement was found and 
the test was still unsatisfactory. The 
noisy conditions encountered caused the 
children to return erratic records. Many 
children who had normal hearing as de- 
termined by more refined individual ex- 
amination had recorded scarcely. any 
numbers correctly while some of* those~ 
who were deafened had made compara- 
tively good records. 

The phonograph with its associated 
telephone apparatus (the equipment is 
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known as the Western Electric No. 
4-A Audiometer) was then employed in 
the manner suggested by the development 
engineers. Through the cooperation of 
the New York City school authorities, 
experimental tests were made surveying 
two public schools. Through the efforts 
of Mrs. James F. Norris the committee 
was put in touch with Dr. E. A Pratt, 
Specialist for Eyes and Ears of the 
State Department of Education of New 
York. At Dr. Pratt’s request a survey 
was made by the committee in a public 
school at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the 
equipment was later loaned to Dr. Pratt 
for a survey in Schenectady. Duplicate 
equipment was furnished to Dr. Horace 
Newhart for surveys in the public schools 
of Minneapolis and to Dr. F. W. Bock 
of Rochester, N. Y., who cooperated 
with the committee by conducting ex- 
tensive tests in that city. More recently 
through the efforts of Mrs. Norris, a 
test was conducted in Cambridge. In 
all, over 10,000 children were examined 
by this method. In several of these 
surveys, the conduct of the tests was 
supervised by school personnel not es- 
pecially familiar with the examination 
of children in order to observe the ef- 
fectiveness of the method without the 
supervision of experts. The results were 
found to be independent of the training 
of the supervisor. 


The phonograph reproduction of the 
voice was found to be very faithful and 
the method fulfilled the requirement of 
the committee that the recommended test 
should be a speech test. 


The children are usually familiar with 
radio sets and perhaps because they 
associate the test with radio they have 
been found to cooperate in this test 
better than in any other test. The re- 
quirement that the method should have 
such characteristics as to obtain this co- 
operation was therefore fulfilled. The 
method made possible examination of 
the ears separately, without resorting to 
rubber ear plugs-.or the like. The ex- 
amination of the ears separately is de- 
sirable not only for the purposes of 
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subsequent medical treatment but also 
from an educational standpoint, for it 
was found that contrary to the popular 
belief a child having one ear of defective 
hearing even though the other was nor- 
mal was handicapped and repetitions of 
grade resulted. 

The apparatus was rugged in its con- 
struction and was found to be constant 
in its behavior throughout these experi- 
mental tests. Using this apparatus and 
the technique developed, from 100 to 
150 children per hour were examined 
depending upon their schooling. This 
speed of testing was of course far ahead 
of the other methods considered. 

The method there fulfilled the primary 
requirements of accuracy and speed and 
the secondary requirements enumerated 
above. Due to the conservation of time 
made possible by this rapid testing, it 
is the belief of the committee that ir- 
respective of the first cost of the equip- 
ment, the method would be found eco- 
nomically sound by the larger cities, and 
the committee therefore recommends that 
equipment, the equivalent of this phono- 
graph audiometer, be approved as the 
best means of detecting the hard of 
hearing child. 

Realizing the value of the cooperation 
of the medical profession, the members 
of the committee have availed themselves 
of the opportunities to present papers 
on the phonographic audiometer results 
before the various medical societies ac- 
quainting them of the progress of the 
work. Drs. Newhart, Fowler and 
Fletcher presented papers at the Dallas 
meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and Drs. Fowler and Newhart 
presented papers before the American 
Otological Society and the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological and Otologi- 
cal Society, respectively, in Montreal, in 
June, 1926. 

Dr.. Harvey FLETCHER, Chairman 


DR. PHILLIPS: I think those of 
you who are interested in the deafened 
problem will realize that something tan- 
gible has been accomplished when you 
can examine children by wholesale. Ex- 
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pense and lack of time are no longer to 
obstruct the work that has to be done. 

I am going to make two comments. 
In the first place, whenever you attempt 
to get the cooperation of the people who 
are officially in charge of the public 
school system, do not go to the bottom 
and work up to get your cooperation. 
Rather, commence at the top. To illus- 
trate, I learned that some of our New 
York League workers had been for 
three or four years trying to induce our 
public school officials to authorize a 
wholesale examination of the children. 
They wanted particularly the cooperation 
of the superintendent of schools, but 
they were interviewing subordinates and 
not succeeding. I discussed the matter 
with the physician of Dr. O’Shea, the 
head of the public school system ir: New 
York City, and he arranged a iuncheon 
with Dr. O’Shea and some of his assis- 
tant superintendents. Drs. Fletcher and 
Fowler and Miss Peck were invited. To- 
gether we examined the need. Dr. 
O’Shea immediately saw the point, and 
he said, “You have something real; let 
us go ahead with it.” He appointed 
two of his deputies with a commitcee ct 
ours, and opened the whole public school 
system of New York City for ear exam- 
inations. 

We have already discovered a most 
astounding thing, which is, that if the 
work thus far accomplished by those 
making this examination with the phono- 
graph audiometer is correct, there are 
over three million children in the United 
States of school age who have some 
defect of hearing. We have begun 
something worth while and it is to be 
hoped that in the future there will be 
fewer deaf people proportionately than 
there are today. 

(Dr. Phillips at this point requested 
Mr. Kelly to demonstrate the phono- 
graph audiometer, which he did.) 


DR. PHILLIPS: We are now to 
have the great pleasure of listening to 
an authoritative paper on the subject 
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Medicine,” and I hope that after you 
hear Dr. Cramp today, you will never 
fall victim to the fakers. The world is 
full of them. You would be astonished 
if you could know the enormous for- 
tunes that are being made by quacks in 
the field of ear disease. 

Dr. Cramp is head of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the American Medical 
Association. I have the honor of in- 
troducing to you Dr. Arthur J. Cramp. 


DEAFNESS-CURE QUACKERY 
AND PSEUDO-MEDICINE 


ArTHuR J. Cramp. M. D.* 


The plausible promise of a cure to 
those suffering from some physical in- 
firmity strikes home with compelling 
force. Especially is this true among 
the deaf and the hard-of-hearing. The 
number of quacks and near-quacks who 
deceive and defraud those who cannot 
hear or who hear with difficulty, is 
large, considering the restricted field 
in which they work. Most of the prac- 
titioners in this line are crude charla- 
tans; a few possibly come within that 
twilight zone of medical practice, where 
it is difficult to differentiate between 
the quack with a scheme and the vis- 
ionary with a theory. 

Some practitioners in the deafness 
cure realm carry their alleged cures 
merely as sidelines to other medical 
fakes. Some sell elaborate but worth- 
less courses of treatment; others dis- 
pose of devices that are always value- 
less and frequently dangerous. Still 
others, physicians of mediocre ability, 
are itinerants who stay usually not more 
than twenty-four hours in one place. 
For the purpose of this paper, deafness 
cures have been arbitrarily divided into 
three groups: (1) medicinal prepara- 
tions; (2) mechanical devices, and (3) 
practitioners. 


MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 


Virex- or K-17—One of the most 
widely advertised of the recent medi- 


*Director of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association. 
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cal fake cures for deafness was “Virex,” 
put out by a Kansas City concern called 
the Dale Laboratories. There were no 
laboratories Dale Laboratories was 
merely a name, in fact, one of about 
twenty-seven different trade names used 
by a group of men who operated a vast 
business in mail-order frauds. The his- 
tory of Virex was interesting. It had 
first been known as Rattlesnake Oil and 
was put on the market by a quack named 
Greene, who, because his stuff contained 
no rattlesnake oil, changed the name 
to “K-17.” Greene placed his adver- 
tising through an agency that was run 
by the same men who operated the Dale 
Laboratories and allied quackeries. Get- 
ting behind in his payments, Greene 
entered into an arrangement whereby 
the Dale Laboratories concern were 
permitted to put out a similar product 
under the name of Virex. Virex, K-17 
and Rattlesnake Oil were a mixture of 
oils of wintergreen, eucalyptus, camphor, 
neatsfoot and mustard with benzol. The 
deaf were led to believe—before pur- 
chasing—that Virex, or K-17, according 
to whether it was sold by the Dale Lab- 
oratories or by Greene, would cure deaf- 
ness within twenty-four hours. After 
an order had been placed for either of 
these nostrums, the victim was told, by 
means of follow-up letters, that his was 
a chronic case that could not be ex- 
pected to be cured in a short time. In 
due time the government got around to 
these swindlers and debarred them from 
the use of the United States mails. 
Aurine—The Aurine Remedy Com- 
pany of Chicago puts out “Aurine Ear 
Balsam,” a few drops of which, it is 
claimed, will cause deafness of ca- 
tarrhal origin to disappear. The deaf 
are told that when there is a discharge 
from the ears, the daily use of Aurine 
Ear Balsam will stop it and that the 
balsam will cure the deafness of old 
age. The preparation sells for $2 a 
package, which consists of a one-ounce 
bottle of balsam, an elongated toothpick 
with a pledget of cotton on one end, a 
medicine dropper and a small wad of 
absorbent cotton. The purchaser is in- 
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of the balsam into each ear before go- 
ing to bed. When Aurine Ear Balsam 
was analyzed in the chemical laboratory 
of the American Medical Association, 
it was found to consist largely of gly- 
cerine with boric acid, aromatic oils, 
and what is apparently a local anes- 
thetic. Part of the paraphernalia of the 
Aurine Remedy Company was a_ book- 
let entitled, “How to Take Care of the 
Ears.” This booklet states that Aurine 
originated with one Charles C. Foucek, 
President of the Aurine Remedy Com- 
pany. The public is told further that 
Foucek is a member of the Board of 
Pharmacy of the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education of the State of 
Illinois. 


Leonard Ear Oil—One widely adver- 
tised deafness cure of the medicinal type 
was that exploited by A. O. Leonard 
of New York City. The Leonard nos- 
trum is not so much in the public eye 
today as it was a year or two ago. 
Leonard had the usual stock-in-trade 
of the mail-order quack—testimonials, 
bulletins, and the inevitable series of 
follow-up letters. A few years ago the 
Department of Health of the City of 
New York analyzed Leonard’s Ear Oil 
and reported that it was, in fact, an 
emulsion of mineral oil and soft soap, 
with a little camphor and _ eucalpytol. 
Leonard was arrested, found guilty and 
fined for making false and misleading 
claims. The Health Department of 
New York at the same time notified the 
druggists of the city that the continued 
sale of Leonard’s Ear Oil would make 
them liable to prosecution. Later, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, declared the Leonard prod- 
uct misbranded and notified the drug- 
gists of that city to discontinue its sale. 
Still later the Federal Courts held that 
Leonard’s Ear Oil was fraudulent. At 
the present time Leonard exploits his 
ear oil in connection with some ear 
drums that he has for sale. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES 


Actina—The number of mechanical 
devices sold for the alleged cure of 
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deafness is large. Most of them are 
to be worn in the ears, some are to 
be used in connection with medica- 
ments. One that had a very large sale 
a few years ago was known as “Actina” 
and was described as a “perfect ozone 
battery that would positively cure deaf- 
ness.”” Actina was a metal cylinder with 
a large opening on one end and a small 
opening at the other. It held absorbent 
material that was soaked in a mixture of 
oil of mustard, oil of sassafras, amyl ni- 
‘trate, hydrobromic ether and fluid ex- 
tract of belladonna. The thing had a 
most appalling odor. In use the small 
end was applied to the nostrils to cure 
deafness. After bringing in a fortune 
to its exploiters the Federal authorities 
finally declared the thing a fraud and 
debarred it from the mails. 


Wilson Ear Phone—The Wilson Ear 
Phone, according to the man who puts 
it out, is a “wireless telephone for the 
ears.” According to the same authority 
“it is the only device in the world that 
collects sound waves and focusses them 
to one point,” that “is conducted on sci- 
entific principles,” that “is made to fit 
the orifice of the ear,” and that “can- 
not possibly injure the ear.” The Wil- 
son Ear Drum is usually sold on the 
mail-order plan, although at times its 
exploiter has gone over the country ped- 
dling it. It is a small rubber contrivance 
made to slip into the external auditory 
canal, and sells for $5. To the dis- 
grace of the United States Patent Of- 
fice, the Wilson device has been granted 
a patent. 

Way Ear Drum—George P. Way of 
Detroit sells the Way Ear Drum, which, 
he assures us, has enabled a man who 
was so deaf that he could hardly hear 
thunder, to hear a clock tick thirty feet 
away. He does not say how far away 
the thunder was or what was the size 
of the clock. Way sells the ear drums 
for $5 a pair, and to those who hesitate, 
offers to throw in a catarrh cure with- 
out extra cost. The Way device, also, 
has been patented—once more demon- 
strating the lack of discrimination used 
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in the Patent Office in the issuance of 
patents on medicinal products and medi- 
cal devices. Way used to claim in his 
older advertising to be the discoverer, 
inventor and patentee of the device. 
The patent specifications, however, show 
that it is really the invention of his 
wife. 


Morley Phone—The Morley Com- 
pany of Philadelphia sells through the 
mails the Morley Invisible Ear Phone. It, 
too, of course, has been granted a patent. 
The company, in the past at least, has 
evidently sold the letters it has received 
from the deaf, as letter brokers have 
offered thousands of them for sale and 
rent. The Morley Ear Phone is not 
made of rubber, as are the Way and 
Wilson devices, but is merely a small 
disc of oiled silk, through the center 
of which is a piece of silk thread. It 
is, in fact, nothing but a modification 
of the old Toynbee artificial drum head. 
With a spool of silk thread and fifteen 
cents worth of oiled silk, any one old 
enough to use a pair of scissors could 
make 400 artificial ear drums that would 
be just as good as the Morley Phone— 
400 for 25 cents; the Morley device 
sells for $5. 

Mega Ear Phone—One Edward Baum 
of this city (Philadelphia) exploits what 
is known as the Mega Ear Phone. Baum 
learned the tricks of deafness cure 
quackery when he was employed by the 
Morley concern some years ago. This 
piece of quackery is sonorously de- 
scribed as an “invisible, multiple, sound- 
accumulating, megaphonic augmentator 
and cornucopial accumulator.” It was 
granted a patent, of course. The Mega 
Ear Phone outfit consists of six pairs 
of ear phones made of oiled silk, a small 
hard rubber tube, split at one end, to 
be used in inserting the device, a small 
bottle of oil, a rubber ear syringe, a 
few wooden applicators, a small wad of 
cotton and a pair of tweezers. Price 
ten dollars. 

Audiphone—Charles Fensky of St. 
Louis, Mo., puts out the Audiphone—a 
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metal device having a straight cylinder 
to fit the external auditory canal and 
curved portion that hugs the concha. 
The element of hokum, however, is not 
the mechanical structure of the Audio- 
phone but the claim that the device is 
radio-active. Originally, it was said to 
be charged with “Hearium,”’ described 
as a radioactive substance discovered by 
one Abbott E. Kay of Chicago. Two 
or three years ago Kay was dealing in 
fake radium until the Federal authori- 
ties got after him. Later Fensky aban- 
doned “Hearium”’ and notified the pub- 
lic that he was using a deposit of radium 
prepared by Dr. T. J. Randall of Los 
Angeles. Randall is an advertising 
quack. 


PRACTITIONERS 


When dealing with the practitioners 
in the field of aural quackery and pseu- 
domedicine, one comes across individuals 
on the one hand who are obviously 
quacks and fakers, and occasionally one, 
on the other hand, who is not inherent- 
ly fraudulent but whose work on the 
deaf is just as pregnant with danger 
as that of the common swindler. 


Guy Clifford Powell — Among the 
crude quacks, the name of the late 
Guy Clifford Powell of Peoria, IIl., 
immediately comes to mind as one of 
the most widely advertised. Powell 
called himself an “international special- 
ist,” and he was an international quack, 
for he advertised extensively on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His particular 
piece of buncombe was the “Electro- 
vibratory Cure for Deafness.” He did 
business on the mail-order plan, asking 
$100 in his first letter, but coming down 
finally to $15. When Powell died his 
business was carried on for some little 
while by the Chicago advertising agency 
that had handled his advertising. All 
of Powell’s advertising was used, word 
for word, but the name of L. C. Grains 
was substituted for Guy Clifford Powell. 
Fortunately for the deaf public, the ad- 
vertising agency was not able to keep 
this piece of quackery going. 
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Edward E. Gardner—In New York 
City Edward E. Gardner conducted for 
some time a piece of mail-order deaf- 
ness-cure quackery. Gardner, who de- 
scribed himself as the “celebrated New 
York aurist,” had been connected with 
other quack concerns and had, in fact, 
been a stockholder in the Help-to-Hear 
Company swindle that the government 
put out of business in 1906. Gardner 
finally went into bankruptcy with $13,- 
000 liabilities and no available assets. 

G. M. Branaman—For many years 
one G. M. Branaman of Kansas. City, 
Mo., carried on a deafness-cure mail- 
order business. He had what he called 
the “Electro-Magnetic Head Cap,” which 
was said to “revivify the nerves and 
other structures of the ear.” There 
were also tablets to be taken, ear drops 
to be used, a vaporizer liquid and a 
liquid for a gargle. Finally, the Federal 
authorities got around to Branaman, de- 
clared his business a fraud and debarred 
him from the United States mails. 

George E. Coutant — A mail-order 
cure for deafness exploited from New 
York a few years ago by one George 
E. Coutant was rather an elaborate one. 
Coutant, in the first of his series of 
follow-up letters asked $10 for his 
treatment, a sum that was reduced by 
easy stages until in the seventh letter 
it was offered for $3. In common with 
most mail-order quacks, Coutant used 
as part of his “come-on” literature, what 
he called a “Money Refund Guarantee 
Certificate.” From this the average per- 
son got the impression that in case he 
was not benefited by the Coutant treat- 
ment, his money would be returned. 
What Coutant’s “certificate” really did 
promise was that if three complete treat- 
ments at $10 each were purchased, the 
price of the first treatment would be re- 
funded if the patient declared that he 
had not been benefited. 

In other words, Coutant would get 
at least $20 for something not worth 
20 cents. 

W. O. Coffee—One of the most ac- 
tive of the present-day deafness-cure 
















quacks is W. O. Coffee of Davenport, 
Iowa. Some years ago Coffee did an 
extensive bunko business from Des 
Moines in curing eyes on the mail-order 
plan. Then he was given some un- 
pleasant publicity by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams in his “Great American Fraud” 
series, with the result that his mail- 
order business waned. In 1915, the 
Des Moines newspapers reported that 
Coffee had gone into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, although living at the time in a 
$100,000 house. After this Coffee went 
into the itinerant field and moved his 
headquarters from Des Moines to Dav- 
enport. Gradually, from curing eyes, 
he switched over into the deafness cure 
field and comparatively recently he has 
abandoned itinerary quackery and gone 
back to the easier, and undoubtedly 
equally lucrative, branch of mail-order 
quackery, still, however, as an aurist. 


Curtis H. Muncie—An osteopath in 
Brooklyn, one Curtis H. Muncie, claims 
to be curing deafness by means of what 
he calls “operative constructive finger 
surgery.” A few years ago a sensa- 
tional article in a Sunday newspaper 
dealt with the alleged cure of the con- 
genital deafness of young Prince Don 
Jaime of Spain. The story was to the 
effect that a London bonesetter by fin- 
ger manipulation had corrected a dis- 
placement alleged to be the cause of the 
Prince’s deafness. The story, of course, 
was a pure fabrication. It was much 
too good to waste, however, and soon 
the osteopaths were reproducing it, modi- 
fying it in such a way as to credit os- 
teopathy with the alleged cure. Later, 
the chiropractors used the same mate- 
rial with the chiropractor as the hero. 
Then in 1923 papers in various parts of 
the country carried a story to the effect 
that Muncie had been called to Europe 
to treat Prince Don Jaime for his deaf- 
ness, and at least one New York news- 
paper reported that Muncie had cured 


the Prince. The story was a readable. 


one and its advertising value large. In- 
vestigation proved that the Prince was 
still: deaf and had undergone no such 
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treatment. Muncie, however, did go to 
Europe. When he returned it was an- 
nounced that the earlier report was 
somewhat inaccurate, that he had cured 
a prince’s deafness, but it was not 
Prince Don Jaime, and he would not 
tell what prince it was. Muncie, in 
his advertising material, claims that his 
treatment in the prevention of deafness 
is 100 per cent successful; in first de- 
gree catarrhal deafness, he claims per- 
manent improvement in 100 per cent 
of the cases and cures in 85 per cent; 
in second degree catarrhal deafness, 
permanent improvement in 95 per cent 
and cures in 80 per cent. His fees 
range from $200 up. 

In closing I cannot do better than 
repeat what that militant journalist, 
Evan Yellon, who used to be honorary 
director of the British and Foreign 
Deaf Association, said some years ago 
in discussing advertising quacks versus 
qualified specialists: “In all ear trou- 
bles only the very best qualified advice 
should be taken. Nothing else will serve 
—anything else is unsafe; to go to the 
quack is madness, sheer madness.” 


DR. CRAMP: I would like to bring 
to your attention, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Phillips, the fact that the American 
Medical Association has a pamphlet on 
fake deafness cures that is sold at fifteen 
cents a copy. Any one may have this 
by writing to the American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. It describes in detail prac- 
tically all of the devices and fakes that 
1 have dealt with this morning. In ad- 
dition to this, we have on file at head- 
quarters a large amount of information 
that has not yet been written up and 
put into type. If any of you want in- 
formation about any devices or alleged 
treatments for deafness write to the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and we shall 
be more than pleased to give you any 
information we may have. 


MR. SCOTT, of St. Louis, suggested 
that the local organizations obtain Dr. 
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Cramp’s slides, if possible, from the 
American Medical Association, and show 
them before city mass meetings. He felt 
that an immense amount of good could 
be accomplished in this manner. 


MISS CASSELL, of Detroit, urged 
that every one protest to his newspaper 
or magazine whenever a fraudulent ad- 
vertisement appeared. She had found 
not a little indifference on the part of 
the readers. 


DR. PHILLIPS: That is a very 
valuable suggestion. I had a recent ex- 
perience with the New York Times, a 
paper that never would voluntarily ad- 
vertise anything that might do the public 
any harm. But a fake advertisement 
had slipped in. I telephoned to the ad- 
vertising department and received a most 
hearty response. I was immediately in- 
vited to make an hour’s address before 
the entire advertising staff of the news- 
paper on the subject of fake medical 
advertising. You will find that the 
reputable papers of the country are 


gradually declining to accept this kind 
of advertising. One national advertising 
organization is making it its business 
to investigate fraudulent advertising, and 
to protest against its appearing in any 


of the papers. If the fakers could not 
get advertising in the papers, they never 
would have any success at all. 


THE REVEREND F. ST. JOHN 
FITCH, of Plainfield, New Jersey, re- 
lated an experience of his with the 
editor of a large religious paper which 
had been carrying the advertisements of 
quacks. He protested and at once se- 
cured the withdrawal of the obnoxious 
matter. He thought it a question of 
educating editors to the facts; when 
they are convinced that the advertise- 
ment is fraudulent, they are anxious to 
be rid of it. 


DR. PHILLIPS: I had a similar 
experience a year or so ago with one of 
the radio broadcasting stations which 
was permitting a quack to give health 
talks over the radio. We called the 
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owner’s attention to it. He said, “The 
man has a contract. I will see that it is 
not renewed. I don’t want anything to 
go out of this hotel that I couldn’t vouch 
for.” He added, “I will tell you one 
thing. If I can’t break his contract, there 
will be more static on the air the night 
he talks than there ever was.” That 
fellow had plenty of static until he was 
through. 

Unfortunately, the last type of pub- 
lication to refuse the advertisements of 
quacks was the religious press. You 
still see there and elsewhere the adver- 
tising of patent medicine tonics. Don’t 
you remember how people who wouldn’t 
touch a drop of liquor under any cir- 
cumstances would take Hostetter’s Bit- 
ters? They would say, “The reason I 
take it is because I feel good after I 
take it.” Why not? Most of those 
remedies were 20 per cent alcohol, and 
they are 20 per cent alcohol today, not- 
withstanding prohibition. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment has made no effort to 
stop the use of alcohol in patent medi- 
cines. 

This discussion is very valuable. It is 
remarkable how some of the smaller 
newspapers will accept two-page adver- 
tisements from someone who says, “If 
you come to me, I will cure you of your 
troubles.” That advertising is all pre- 
pared at the headquarters of the cult. 
The so-called colleges of these cults are 
engaged chiefly in teaching how to ad- 
vertise for business. 


MRS. NORRIS: I am much inter- 
ested in knowing how far we can go in 
answering letters of inquiry about these 
fraudulent “cures.” Perhaps Dr. Cramp 
will discuss this. 


MISS SAMUELSON recalled in- 
stances when people prominent in civic 
and social life had given their endorse- 
ment to false cures. “How does the 
mail order quack get people of that 
caliber to preach his gospel ?” 


DR. PHILLIPS answered that he 
had made an unfortunate discovery, and 
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that was, that the educated person was 
often as quick to fall victim to the quack 
as the uneducated. “Not all educated 
people are intelligent.” 


MISS WEINMAN of New York 
suggested that the Federation send a 
spokesman to the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, then meeting in Philadelphia, “to 
talk to them in their own way.” 


DR. CRAMP: First let me say that 
the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association is in 
daily contact with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World and va- 
rious Better Business Bureaus. Every 
day we receive inquiries from them 
asking us for specific information re- 
garding some medical problem in adver- 
tising. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World have for their slo- 
gan, “Truth in Advertising,’ and they 
have perhaps done more than any other 
organization to bring about greater truth 
in the printed word. There is a long 
way to go yet, for there are large vested 
interests back of these frauds—not only 
the medical, but others. These advertis- 
ing people are giving us help, and we 
are giving them help. As a matter of 
fact, the Associated Advertising Clubs 
have been largely responsible for getting 
the government to take action against 
some of these frauds. For example, 
while we had information against Virex 
some time before the government took 
up the case, it was the Advertising Clubs 
which secured action and put Virex out 
of business. 

For nearly twenty years I have been 
making an intensive study of quackery, 
and that means a study of human 
credulity. I have reached the conclusion 
that we all are credulous to the extent 
of our ignorance along special lines. 
The doctors do not fall victim to quack- 
ery, but they will “fall for” gold-brick 
schemes along other lines on which they 
have not definite information. It makes 
no difference how well educated we are, 
there are some fields of human activity 
we know nothing or very little about, 
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and in these fields we will fall, especially 
if there is a desire to overcome some 
physical handicap. Therefore, we must 
not be too critical of those who take 
up things which to us seem fantastic 
and silly. 


One of the questions asked was how 
far can one go in telling the public the 
facts regarding these fakes. You can 
go just as far as you have facts. That 
is true under American Law. It is not 
true under British law. But here, if the 
statement you make is first, true; second, 
is in the public interest; and third, is 
said without malice; you have a perfect 
defense against libel. 


With regard to the advertising con- 
tracts: Whenever a publisher tells you 
that he has to carry a certain fraudulent 
advertisement, because he has a contract, 
you can tell him that, according to law, 
no one has to keep a contract that is 
against the public interest. The adver- 
tising of a fraud is against the public 
interest. Such a contract is worthless. 

Of course, some newspapers will use 
the contract merely as an excuse for con- 
tinuing the advertising. They will lec 
the matter drag along in the hope that 
by the time the contract expires the 
people will have forgotten about it. And 
I have found that people generally do 
not take enough interest in medical 
fraud, or any other kind of fraud, for 
that matter, to protest to their news- 
papers. Some newspapers of fairly high 
calibre have decided, at different times, 
to throw out all medical advertising, 
and have done it at a loss of possibly 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally. They have not received one word 
of commendation from their general 
readers. They may get a few letters 
from physicians, who will thank them 
in the interest of the public. The pub- 
lishing business is just a business, the 
same as selling hats and automobiles, 
and most of these papers are corpora- 
tions that have to make dividends. They 
are tempted to take every line of adver- 
tising they can get money from that 
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does not bring enough complaints from 
their readers to affect seriously their 
circulation. Some papers are above this, 
but the great majority will take medical 
advertising just so long as no one pro- 
tests against that advertising. 

The government investigations have 
shown that for every hundred thousand 
dollars that the medical fraud takes in, 
it spends considerably more than half 
of that in advertising. These fakers 
themselves may be sent to the peniten- 
tiary, but the newspapers and magazines 
that make the fraud possible escape. 
It is true that there is a law in every 
state in the Union against fraudulent 
advertising, but it is a dead letter in 
every state so far as medical advertising 
is concerned. In only one state has the 
fraudulent advertising law been invoked 
against a medical fraud. That was when 
Dr. W. C. Woodward, commissioner of 
health of Boston, brought an action 
against a fake consumption cure and 
secured a conviction. 

As for the lantern slides which I 
used this morning, we will be pleased to 
furnish them at a nominal rental. Ar- 
rangements may be made by writing to 
the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American . Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago. We have 
other slides covering various phases of 
quackery, but this particular set was 
made for this meeting, and can be used 
to advantage generally throughout the 
country where you are having meetings 
of this sort. 


DR. PHILLIPS: I am pleased to 
introduce Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, of 
Philadelphia, who will submit the pre- 
liminary report of the Committee on 
the Survey of Aids to Hearing. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE SURVEY 
OF HEARING AIDS 
1. Wuy THE Survey WaAs STARTED 


It has been evident for some years 
that the multitude of hearing devices on 
the market meant that for economy’s 


sake the better ones should be deter- 
mined upon, the poorer ones eliminated. 
Then too the hard of hearing could be 
given to understand which devices to 
buy, thus saving much waste and disap- 
pointment. 

To attack the obvious problem of ex- 
travagant advertising the Federation had 
to have knowledge of the real merits of 
hearing devices. 


2. WHat Tuts SurvEY MEANS To You 


Such work as this can best be car- 
ried out by a central organization fully 
representing its constituent parts. It 
means to you individually that the re- 
sults of this investigation will be au- 
thoritative and reliable. Being a Fed- 


eration job it has readily elicited the 
support of the national medical socie- 
ties and the government. It means to you 
that you are really getting something for 
your Federation membership. 


3. Tue Survey Has Been Drvipep 


Into THREE Parts 

(1) A questionnaire which aims to 
determine what experience tells us of the 
hearing aids. 

(2) A physical survey of instruments 
to determine exactly their acoustic char- 
acteristics. 

(3) A clinical survey which will tell 
us what the instruments will do for 
different types and degrees of deafness. 


I would like to go into particulars 
as to the results already in hand, but 
this is inadvisable now. The response 
to the questionnaire was very satisfac- 
tory, and in the matter of tabulation of 
the replies the committee is most grate- 
ful to Miss Peck and her staff of the 
New. York League and to Miss Magoun 
of the Philadelphia League. 


I might speak to you about the rela- 
tive merits of the different types of 
hearing aids—the horns, the shells, the 
phones and the audio-tube phones—I 
might speak to you about the domestic 
makes and the foreign makes; I might 
tell you of the new electrical devices 
allied to hearing aids which we have 
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uncovered; but I will let expectation 
whet your appetite. 

Let me say in summarizing that the 
survey is started; the first step is com- 
plete; the second stage has brought us to 
the appearance of instruments at the 
Bureau ‘of Standards, where they will be 
subjected to a physical survey. The 
clinical survey remains yet to be done. 

DoucLtas MAcFArRLAN, M.D., 
Chairman. 


DR. PHILLIPS: . It is a privilege 
to have as our next speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Peppard, Chief of the Clinic of 
Speech Correction, Presbyterian and 
Orthopedic Hospital, Philadelphia. 


THE DETERMINATION AND UTIL- 
IZATION OF HEARING IN CASES 
OF APPARENT DEAFNESS 


WILuiAM J. PEepparp* 


I have had the pleasure of attending 
most of your meetings at this conven- 
tion and I have been continuously in- 
terested in the subjects that have been 
discussed. It has indeed been an en- 
lightenment and an education on the 
progress that has been made in solving 
the problems of the hard of hearing and 
the deaf. 

Those of you who have been doing 
such wonderful work in relieving the 
condition of those who are hard of 
hearing or deaf, have no doubt found 
children who were not actually deaf, 
but, to all intents and purposes appeared 
to be so, inasmuch as they were not 
responding in the ordinary way to~ the 
usual auditory stimuli. 

It is to these types that I refer as the 
apparently deaf, and for the purpose of 
this paper, and to classify the cases 
used as illustrations, I will say that my 
subject matter deals with: 

(a) Psycho-neurotic pseudo-deafness. 

(b) True psychic deafness. 

(c) Attention deafness. 

Before accepting this classification I 
will ask you to please recall that types 


*Chief of the Clinic of Speech Correction, Presby- 
terian and Orthopedic Hospital, Philadelphia. 
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are not sharply defined. More often 
there are found mixtures of types. We 
all recognize the difficulty of determin- 
ing types when we are basing our judg- 
ments on responses from an abnormal 
individual. An oculist for instance, 
examining the eyes, can himself objec- 
tively observe the trouble, as his findings 
are based on scientific facts. Just so is 
the otologist guided in his findings by 
the scientific facts. It is when the 
science of the otologist fails to discover 
the cause of the condition that the art of 
determining the presence of hearing in 
apparent deafness is called upon. 


My belief in cases of apparent deaf- 
ness, is obviously hard to demonstrate 
and prove in the few moments I have 
for such a paper. But even without 
the presentation here of the evidence, I 
will say that any one who grows in 
familiarity with these case problems 
grows unconsciously to accept this psy- 
chic deafness as a true type. 

For the purpose of more clearly 
elucidating what I am talking about, I 
will cite a few cases that have come 
within my observation. First let me 
say that this apparent deafness is fre- 
quently carried to the extent of receiv- 
ing a negative diagnosis from the exam- 
ining otologist. For one reason or an- 
other, the person fails to respond to the 
instruments of the otologist in his 
efforts to determine the amount of hear- 
ing. I have known such cases and it is 
with the reasons for these conditions 
that we must concern ourselves when 
endeavoring to determine the existence 
of hearing. In one case which I would 
classify under the term psycho-neurosis, 
a young man was preferring to be con- 
sidered deaf-and-dumb because of an 
affliction in speech which made it very 
difficult for him to talk and would 
cause him much embarrassment. His 
morbidness over his condition caused him 
to go to the extent of learning the man- 
ual language of the deaf, so that he 
could avoid having people expect normal 
reactions from him, and he had asso- 
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ciated only with deaf companions, as 
this enabled him to use his fingers in- 
stead of his voice for expression. 

Another case of this nature was a 
young boy who learned in early infancy 
that if he kept absolutely “mum” he 
would get out of the frequent beatings 
administered by his drunken father who 
seemed to hate the fact of his existence. 
It was thought that his hearing had been 
destroyed during one of these beatings, 
for he suddenly began to act queerly, 
and would not say the things that he 
should say when spoken to. He was 
taken to an ear specialist and was in 
such fear of being found out that he 
had to pretend not to hear. 

This he did very successfully and, 
naturally enough, was pronounced deaf. 
He was brought to one of my clinics 
and during my talk to him I saw plainly 
enough that he was hearing, and en- 
joying, and sometimes wondering at 
what I was saying. ‘Certain reflexes in 
his eyes and efforts to control the mus- 
cles of his face told me and finally when 
the accumulation of stimuli was more 
than he could control, he gave an an- 
swer to one of my jibes. 

A very interesting case of psychic 
deafness was that of a young girl ten 
years of age who had not gotten any 
further than the first grade in school and 
was allowed to remain in the classroom 
because there was no other way to care 
for her in her locality. It was thought 
that she could gain some education in 
this way, even though she was deaf. 
Her mother, believing her to be deaf, 


anticipated all her wants, and as nothing’ 


was required of her from her environ- 
ment she had not troubled herself to 
talk or to respond to the sounds she 
heard. I uncovered her condition by 
noting what I considered a willful in- 
hibition of response to a certain urgent 
auditory stimulus which I had given her. 
Immediately I impressed upon her mind 
what she had just done and was doing. 
She seemed to be more surprised than 
anything else, and I soon had her mak- 


ing sounds. It was not long before 
the fact of her hearing was definitely es- 
tablished and shortly after this, the 
commencement of speech. One of the 
peculiar psychic elements existing in this 
case was the neurotic desire on the part 
of the mother to have the child remain 
her baby, and the child’s instinctive re- 
sponse to this situation. It is such ex- 
periences as these that have led me to 
suppose that the faculty of hearing can 
fail to begin because of the absence of 
a strong enough impulse to arouse the 
neural activity required. I do know 
that the beginning of the faculty of 
speech is sometimes retarded because of 
this, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the same might apply to the faculty of 
hearing. As my work is the develop- 
ment of speech in the hearing person, I 
feel that the problems of the apparently 
deaf belong to the field of the teacher of 
the deaf. So much of a marvelous 
nature has been done in this direction 
already, that I feel this problem can be 
safely left in their hands. 

It is hardly necessary to mention any 
specific cases of attention deafness, as 
they are no doubt common enough to 
be within the experience of any one 
specializing in problems that concern 
the deaf. I will say, however, that at- 
tention deafness may sometimes be a 
mixed affair. Starting with some degree 
of true deafness and having superim- 
posed attention-fatigue; then, permanent 
attention-relaxation and finally mental 
dulling of centres concerned with word- 
memories and word-hearing-interpreta- 
tion. Then again, attention deafness 
may be due purely to psychic character- 
istics of the individual. It is my belief 
that all human beings are deaf to some 
sounds, simply because these sounds do 
not come within the field of their at- 
tention, and in like manner is the atten- 
tion-deaf person oblivious to sounds that 
the average person is attentive to. 


To determine when hearing exists in 
one who appears to be deaf, I call upon 
the use of suggestion psychologically ap- 
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plied and watch closely for the reactions 
in the eyes and the muscles of expres- 
sion in the face. It is a well known 
neurological fact that there is a motor 
element in every idea, and psychologic- 
ally speaking, there is a motor tendency 
in every sensation. With the proper 
understanding of this fact it is possible 
to determine the possibility of the exis- 
tence of hearing. 

I have found that in this connection 
the power of the spoken word is more 
potent than the instruments for testing 
hearing. 

When the fact that hearing exists 
has been determined, it can be utilized 
for the development of speech and per- 
haps even for normal usage. 

The pupil can be taught to produce 
the word sounds. Then consonants can 
be added, and by combining them with 
the vowels words can be built up, objects 
associated with the words, and so on to 
speech in the usual manner. To get the 
initial vowel sounds, the visual and 
kinaesthetic senses may have to be called 
upon through the use of the mouth 
mould method. 


(Dr. Phillips, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Peppard’s address, opened the meeting 
to discussion.) 


DR HAYS: Permit me to refer to 
Dr. Macfarlan’s report on hearing de- 
vices. I suggest that every organization 
in the country have an exhibition of 
hearing devices in its rooms, so that the 
otologists of the city can send their 
patients there to test them and select 
those best suited to their purposes. At 
New York we do not attempt to re- 
commend a special machine or device to 
the individual. The selection is left to 
him. 

There is another extremely interesting 
point that Dr. Macfarlan could not bring 
out this morning. I think that all of 
you who use hearing devices realize the 
fact that actually their only difference 
is that each one uses a different type of 
battery and terminal, so that it is ne- 
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cessary for you to go to the manufactur- 
er to get replacements. This is a very 
serious matter. Dr. Macfarlan is working 
on this point at the present time, and 
has suggested that we call the manu- 
facturers to task and force them to em- 
ploy uniform batteries in their instru- 
ments. You will notice, if you visit 
the Western Electric Company’s exhibit 
upstairs, that its device calls for a regu- 
lar Eveready battery which you can buy 
anywhere. I am not saying this partic- 
ularly to recommend that instrument, 
but it shows what can be done. 

In regard to Dr. Peppard’s paper, I 
do not suppose that many of you realize 
the psychological differences or varia- 
tions in hearing. I spoke the other day 
in rather a jesting way about a man who 
was deaf whenever he was drunk. That 
is not an unusual case by any means. 
But I recall very well going out to Dr. 
Goldstein’s clinic a few years ago and 
seeing a boy eighteen years of age who 
had been for seventeen years in a deaf 
institution. His hearing was as good 
as mine. In other words, he had never 
been taught to interpret sound. 

That brings up an extremely interest- 
ing point, and that is, that it is a very 
important matter for us to recommend 
that schools where deaf children are 
taught keep this fact in mind. They get 
into the habit of thinking that the child 
has no hearing, simply because he is 
there. 

A few years ago I happened to visit a 
school for the deaf in New York City 
which is doing excellent work, but where 
there does not seem to be any differen- 
tiation between the types of children that 
come in, and while I was sitting there a 
little boy of six or seven was brought 
in, and the principal said, “Perhaps you 
would like to see this boy, doctor.” The 
child was ready to be admitted. I took 
him and examined him. The child 
had an intermittent form of deafness 
that could easily be treated. I told 


them it would be a shame to take this 
child in and have him learn lip-reading, 
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and that if they would let the child come 
to my office, in two months I could put 
him in shape; and in two months he 
was back in his regular school and was 
leading his class. 

This paper has brought out the fact 
that when you are working with people 
who cannot hear, particularly children, 
you must attempt to interpret the causes 
of the trouble. It may not be in the ear 
at all. It may be merely that the child 
cannot interpret sound. We are hearing 
noises about us all the time, and there 
is a decided difference between noise and 
sound ; but the only psychological differ- 
ence between noise and sound is that 
noise is interpreted by the brain into 
sound, 

I am very happy to have had the op- 
portunity of listening to these papers. 

DR. BERRY brought out the fact that 
efforts were being made to employ the 
channels of sensation for the trans- 
mission of sound. He remembered a 
little child whose sense of sound came 
through one of his fingers. 


MISS McCOWEN cited an example 
of a child who was brought to her 
school as deaf and dumb, where he was 
taught to speak and read the lips. As 
time went on, he entered a_ technical 
high school with hearing boys, from 
which he was graduated with the highest 
honors. He continued at the university, 
where he met with the same success. 
Miss McCowen emphasized the point that 
the term, “deaf-mute,” no longer ap- 
plies to the child who is born deaf. 

DR. BOCK stressed the importance 
of prevention work among school and 
pre-school children, and urged that a be- 
ginning be made at once in every com- 
munity. 


DR. MACFARLAN: I want to 
dwell on the importance of what Dr. 
Peppard has said in regard to attention 
deafness. You will find with these 
hearing aids that as you use them you 
become more proficient with them, and 
only because of the simple education of 





perception, the increased ability to in- 
terpret the distortions that come in all 
electrical instruments, and the brighten- 
ing of your alertness, which has been 
allowed to lapse. 


Not all hearing devices are reliable. 
The effort to keep some of the hearing 
device manufacturers in ethical channels 
is more or less futile. If you clamp 
down on them in one place, they break 
out in another. That has been the experi- 
ence of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with quacks. What we need to do is 
to start a campaign.of education. We 
must educate ourselves, then others. 

We are not yet ready to give you the 
details as to the differences in the many 
hearing devices. An extensive survey 
is required, at the conclusion of which 
we will be in a position to advise you 
of their relative merits. We cannot tell 
you whether any particular instrument 
will help your hearing, because we do 
not know what your hearing is; but we 
hope that our tests will be sufficient to 
allow us, some day, to classify these 
instruments according to their suitability 
for general types of deafness. 


DR. PHILLIPS: Regarding this 
nomenclature pertaining to deafness, I 
think we all basically want to do every- 
thing we can for every deafened man, 
woman or child, no matter what the 
nature or the character of the nomen- 
clature. I have always disliked the 
words, “deaf and dumb,” because if 
any one is dumb, he is dumb because 
he is deaf; and yet we are compelled 
to have certain classifications. I am on 
a committee of the National Research 
Council of Washington, to conduct a 
survey of the deaf children, and when 
we made up the blanks, one of the things 
I insisted on was the classification, 
“Deafness with normal speech” and 
‘Deafness without normal speech.” I 
think that is a sensible distinction. 


DR. BOCK made one important com- 
ment. It is going to be fairly easy for 
us to reach the school children, but 
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we must examine the ears of the pre- 
school children if we are going to get 
to the very root of the matter. I think 
we are going to do it, although it will 
not be in my day. But I will pass to the 
next world with a vision, and it will be 
that there will come a day when there 
will be very few deaf people in this 
world. (Applause.) 


DR. PEPPARD: The terms “deaf- 
mute” and “deaf and dumb” seem to 
have aroused particular interest. My 
use of them in my paper was merely a 
quotation of what people say when- they 
bring their children to you. “My child 
is deaf and dumb.” I hope that your 
interest in the elimination of these terms 
will eventually reach the public mind, 
so that the education of the lay person 
will include the knowledge that the 
terms “deaf-mute” and “deaf and dumb” 
do not properly designate the deaf. 

(There being no further discussion, 
Dr. Phillips adjourned the Scientific 
Session. ) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1926 
TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Teachers’ 
Council was called to order at 9:30 
A. M., by Miss Florence P. Spofford, 
of Washington. Dr. Berry opened the 
session with the following remarks: 


DR. BERRY: I merely want to wel- 
come you in this new venture and to 
commit it to your kindly care, to urge 
you to foster it energetically and so- 
licitously. Miss Spofford has done a 
great deal of work in behalf of this 
undertaking and we think it is going 
to be a great help to you and to the 
Federation. 


We are trying to secure the best 
possible team-work and we want this 
special section for teachers to be a 
vital part of our Federation work, so 
we have taken the liberty of appointing 
your chairman for next year and mak- 
ing her a sub-chairman of the Educa- 


TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 
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tion Committee. Having started you 
out, we want you to feel that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise dwells with you. 
We want you to have a free hand, be- 
cause you know better how you can 
serve than we do. 


MISS SPOFFORD: We will enter 
upon the printed program as arranged, 
and at the conclusion of all the papers 
and special discussion of the papers, 
we will give you an opportunity to ex- 
press yourselves on the Teachers’ 
Council and its function as you indi- 
vidually conceive it. The first section 
is devoted to the teaching of hard of 
hearing children in the public schools, 
and our first paper is by Miss Cora 
Elsie Kinzie, of Philadelphia. 


SIMPLIFIED MATERIAL FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


Cora Etste K1nzie* 


It gives me great pleasure to come 
before you this morning. I am very 
glad that we are to have this meet- 
ing. I have thought a great deal about 
this Teachers’ Council—this infant that 
has been left on the doorstep of the 
mother of the Education Committee. I 
feel that it has great possibilities—possi- 
bilities to achieve results in the educa- 
tional field that could be achieved in no 
other way than through a specialized 
professional department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

With the rapid developments and ex- 
tensions in the field of speech-reading 
pedagogics that we are witnessing to- 
day, we need just such an influential 
body as the Teachers’ Council might 
easily become, and I hope that every 
teacher who is present this morning, and 
every teacher of speech-reading in the 
United States, will be deeply interested 
in and tremendously enthusiastic about 
this infant—that it may thrive, and rap- 
idly attain unto full stature, strong and 
vigorous, with power to achieve results 
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that shall redound to the lasting benefit 
of every deafened man, woman and 
child in this country. 

We are all acquainted with the facts 
regarding the large number of school 
children having defective hearing. We 
are greatly indebted to Mrs. James F. 
Norris for her excellent work in ob- 
taining much detailed information for 
us along this line. There are literally 
thousands upon thousands—Dr. Phillips 
stated yesterday over three million—of 
children scattered throughout this broad 
land of ours who are facing life with 
the very same handicap that we have. 
The fact that the welfare of these 
handicapped children, who represent the 
deafened men and women of tomorrow, 
has been undertaken is one of the great 
movements of the Twentieth Century, 
and it is a great thing to know that the 
situation for the hard-of-hearing children 
in the public schools will never again 
be as it has been in the past. We who 
are deafened are going to see to it 
that their handicap is reduced to the 
lowest possible degree. 

Now what is our problem? 

Theoretically, children of defective 
hearing are grouped into two classes— 
the deaf and the hard-of-hearing; the 
deaf being without speech and language 
and the hard-of-hearing in command 
of them. 

Practically, and actually, however, the 
hard-of-hearing class further consists of 
two groups—those having command of 
language and who therefore express 
themselves readily and who can compre- 
hend the language of others, and those 
whose language development is defi- 
cient and who cannot express themselves 
readily and who have great difficulty in 
comprehending the language of others. 


In order that we might have some 
idea of the extent of language deficiency 
among the hard-of-hearing children, I 
asked a few of the teachers of such 
children, while preparing my subject to 
give me their records. 

Miss Marion Durfee reports that they 
have had 79 children in the elementary 
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classes in Fall River this year, and aside 
from the foreign-born children who are 
in the special English rooms they have 
had only four children who were very 
deficient in language development. She 
further states that three of these should 
be in schools for the deaf and the fourth 
is mentally defective. Her record of 
deficiency is therefore negligible. 

Miss Estelle Samuelson reports that 
the New York League had 63 children 
in their clinic this year and that of 
these 59 had normal language develop- 
ment and only four had language de- 
ficiency. 

Miss Olive Whildin of Baltimore re- 
ports that out of 57 children only 14 
had normal language development, leav- 
ing 43 with language deficiency, or 75 
per cent. 

Miss Caroline Kimball of East Lynn, 
Mass., reports that possibly 10 per cent 
of her pupils have language deficiency. 


Miss Louise Wimsatt of Washington — 


reports 12 pupils out of 68, or 18 per 
cent, with language deficiency. 

Miss Imogen Palen of Toronto re- 
ports 40 per cent with language defi- 
ciency. 

Miss Emma Knox of the Bell School, 
Chicago, reports as follows: “Practi- 
cally all hard-of-hearing children need 
special help in articulation, voice work 
and in understanding language. There 
are so few children who need only lip- 
reading help that it seems hardly worth 
while considering their problem, but 
there are many who need the help that 
can be given in hard-of-hearing classes 
and who will be sorely handicapped for 
life without this special help from spe- 
cially trained teachers in speech and lan- 
guage.” 

Although the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing children are being put together in 
some classes, I think it is quite generally 
recognized that the deaf children must 
be grouped together and educated to- 
gether, either in the institution for the 
deaf; the day school for the deaf, or 
in separate classes in the public schools, 
having teachers who have been trained 
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for that particular work. But the two 
groups of hard-of-hearing children— 
namely, those having command of lan- 
guage and those with deficient language, 
are combined in the hard-of-hearing class 
and taught speech-reading together. This 
is obviously wrong, and they should be 
separated so that those children who 
have normal language may be allowed 
to go ahead as fast as possible and not 
be held back on account of those whose 
language must be built up and who at 
the same time are made more conscious 
of their deficiency. 


The separation of these children 
would not require a different set of 
teachers, as between the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing, whose problems are so dif- 
ferent, but it should mean the provision 
of proper equipment on the part of the 
teacher and the separation of her pupils 
into two classes with sufficient time for 
the proper instruction of each group. 


Now we come to the matter of sim- 
plified material. It is needless to say 
that there must be an abundance of very 
specially adapted material to meet the 
situation. 

In the adaptation of material we must 
constantly keep before us the limitations 
of the child’s mind. The work must be 
within his range of ideas, regardless of 
how limited they may be, else he cannot 
comprehend it and it will be without 
value, and as there are hard-of-hearing 
children in all the grades, so there must 
be various grades of properly adapted 
material. 

You cannot say to a little hard-of- 
hearing child, “We have no faith in 
them,” because he does not know what 
faith means. You cannot say, “Do you 
see the foam on the wave?’ because he 
does not know the meaning of foam or 
wave. But you can show him your 
watch and ask him simple questions 
about it or you can ask him about the 
baby at home. 

For young beginners, for those who 
are below the average in speech-read- 
ing ability and for those of deficient 
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language the work has to be even more 
elementary than this. In those cases, 
toys, objects and pictures may be used, 
also very simple actions, the teacher 
adapting herself to the needs of the in- 
dividual children and giving as much of 
this elementary work as is required to 
build up the vocabulary and the language 
to the point where she can go on with 
such exercises as I have suggested and 
with others more difficult, step by step. 

We can say a good deal about the 
baby in the first grade, also father, 
mother, the boy, puss, etc., etc. We 
can make little stories to go with these 
simple exercises. Both sentences and 
stories must be very simple and must 
be about the things in which the child 
is interested. Furthermore, they must 
be formulated in such a way as to in- 
crease constantly the child’s vocabulary 
and help him to develop correct ex- 
pression. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that the minimizing of the child's 
handicap depends upon us; that it is 
our responsibility. We must not only 
minimize his handicap but must work to 
develop every possibility in the child that 
will enrich his life and insure him hap- 
piness. Many hard-of-hearing children 
are not really awake. They do not real- 
ize that they are hard-of-hearing. They 
do not hear with ease so they relapse 
into indifference which is often mistaken 
for stupidity. The teacher of speech- 
reading understands their feelings so 
much better than the regular grade 
teacher and I believe that she can do 
more to arouse and influence these chil- 
dren than any person (save the mother 
in some few cases). The teacher is 
the one who appreciates their handicap 
most because she is thinking about it and 
preparing herself to meet it. 

The teacher must possess boundless 
sympathy and endless patience with these 
children. The hearts of little children 
respond to an attitude of gentleness and 
sympathetic understanding, and if they 
feel the love that flows through her 
character and personality it will arouse 
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them to effort and from effort to 
achievement. 

Before I close I want to say one more 
word and that is to make a plea that 
we teachers advocate that attention be 
given to enunciation in the schools. As 
you know, the handicap of deafness 
is made infinitely greater not only for 
these millions of children but for the 
many thousands of _hard-of-hearing 
adults as well, by the slovenly speech 
of the American people. It is consid- 
ered no offense whatever to talk behind 
closed teeth, to mumble words, to sound 
vowels and consonants improperly, or 
not at all, and to do anything else with 
the English language that one may feel 
disposed to do. The consequence is that 
there are a large number of people 
whom it is absolutely impossible for even 
a good speech-reader to understand, and 
besides the deprivation and the incon- 
venience to the speech-reader in not be- 
ing able to understand those who speak 


in this careless way, the speech-reader 
is the one who has to bear the blame be- 
cause his speech-reading ability is inva- 
riably discredited instead of the speech 


of his interlocutor. This is all wrong, 
and if this Federation as a body would 
take hold of this matter and promote 
a movement for better speech in the 
schools, which is the proper place to get 
at the trouble, it would simply revolu- 
tionize that part of the situation for the 
deafened which they are now forced to 
accept as inevitable, and would add 
greatly to the culture of the American 
people. 


DISCUSSION 

MISS BRUHN (Boston): Miss Kin- 
zie has pointed out the two groups of 
hard of hearing children in which we 
are interested. From reports received 
it would seem that the majority of 
the hard of hearing children have nor- 
mal language, and if I am not mistaken 
the deficient vocabulary is due to the 
degree of deafness. The deafer chil- 
dren are those who have the deficient 
vocabulary, and therefore it would 
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seem advisable, eventually, to adopt 
the plan carried on in European coun- 
tries, in Switzerland, for instance, 
where they have two schools, one for 
the deafer children, and one for lip- 
reading, for those who can keep up 
with their hearing associates. Our 
chief object is to help the hard of hear- 
ing to keep up with hearing children 
and not even be recognized as hard 
of hearing, except when deficient in 
language. Those I think will be found 
to be more hard of hearing than the 
others. It will be interesting to hear 
from the teachers about that. 

We have proof enough that hundreds 
of children are keeping their places in 
the public schools with the aid of 
lip-reading. Miss Kinzie said very 
truly that we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the minimizing of the 
child’s handicap depends upon us. We 
must not only minimize the handicap, 
but we must develop every possibility 
in the child that will enrich his life 
and insure his happiness. Many hard 
of hearing children do not realize that 
they are deaf, and that is a point we 
should emphasize. It brings up an im- 
portant point—that our material for lip- 
reading for the hard of hearing child 
must not only be simplified, but must 
be adapted to the various grades, and 
the exercises must go hand in hand 
with the studies of the children, That 
can not come at once; it must be 
slowly developed. But it seems to me 
most important that we have lip-read- 
ing exercises, for instance, in geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic, so that the 
children will be helped in their class 
work and in other studies. That is why 
I am a firm believer in putting lip- 
reading into the state normal schools, 
to have our teachers trained there to 
know just what exercises should be 
developed for lip-reading. 

As Miss Kinzie stated, the variation 
of the two classes of hard of hearing 
children would not require a different 
set of teachers, but the material must 
be adapted to each grade. Of course, 











simplified material is the point, but 
it should be adapted to the different 
grades. 


MISS SPOFFORD: According to 
our program, a_ general discussion 
from the floor was to follow, but 
the next paper is a part of the same 
subject, and we will defer general dis- 
cussion until the conclusion of Miss 
Wimsatt’s paper. 


HOW TO GET RESULTS 
LouisE WImsatTtT* 


After teaching lip-reading for three 
years in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, I want to tell you briefly this 
morning some of the methods I have 
used to get results. As we all know, 
it is results we are after. Each one 
probably gets them in a little different 
way, as there is no hard and fast rule 
for teaching our hard of hearing children 
in the public schools, at least not yet. 
Each teacher has to work out her own 
salvation. 

When we have text books it will 
be simpler; even then in many cases the 
method will have to be changed to suit 
the individual. 

From the beginning I found that the 
cooperation of the teachers was essen- 
tial; my first step has always been to 
get my pupil properly placed in his 
school room and the teacher’s interest 
in that particular child. Sometimes it is 
hard to convince a teacher that I am 
not interfering with her class by insist- 
ing that a large child must have a front 
seat. “But,” they say, “they are too 
big, how can I put them in a front 
seat?” Often I find a hard of hearing 
child in the very last seat, as if he 
could help being hard of hearing. His 
seating can generally be arranged, as the 
teachers are willing to cooperate. My 
next step is to make the child who has 
been a “looker on” for years feel that 
he can keep up with his hearing com- 
panions by watching the teacher’s lips. 


*Teacher “. Lip-Reading, Public Schools, Wash- 


ington, 
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It has never ceased to be a wonder to me 
to see the sad little faces changing to 
ones of joy. 

One pathetic little girl I followed all 
over town; as soon as | started her lip- 
reading lessons, she moved or was 
transferred to another school. We finally 
got down to real work last February. 
Her teacher said to me, “She should not 
be in this class, she has not even the 
primary vocabulary,” but I urged her 
to give the child a chance, as she was al- 
ready several years behind in her class- 
es. I then had a talk with the coaching 
teacher, a very clever young woman who 
was interested and wanted to help. In- 
cidentally, I feel in the future the coach- 
ing teachers will be of the greatest im- 
portance in our work. 

I began using cards with the words 
on them which the little girl should have 
known long before. I used them as a 
lip-reading game. In a suprisingly short 
time, she knew them all. By the end of 
three months, she was reading stories 
in the first reader and was so pleased 
with herself there was no keeping her 
down; she actually jumped for joy. Her 
little face beamed. A _ great deal of 
credit is due to her coaching teacher. 
With the comparatively short time a lip- 
reading teacher can give to each child, 
intelligent outside help is essential. The 
coaching teacher has small classes and 
can do more than the regular teacher. I 
wish all coaching teachers could have a 
course in lip-reading. 

So with the small children I get re- 
sults by syllable drills, using Mother 
Goose rhymes for sentences, commands, 
charts, different devices to teach vocab- 
ulary, simple stories and first, second 
and third grade books written for the 
deaf. I thave found Louise Upham’s 
books, The Beginner's Book, The Ques- 
tion Book for Second Year Classes, 
Language Drill Stories for Third Year 
Classes; and Language Stories and Drills, 
Books I, II, III, by Gertrude W. Croker, 
Mabel K. Jones and M. Evelyn Pratt, 
invaluable for both lip-reading and 


language. 
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There are few very hard of hearing 
children in the public schools who need 
language drills as much as lip-reading. 

Almost without exception, in a short 
time the children have shown a marked 
improvement and are being promoted. 
They will now be able to keep up with 
their companions who have normal hear- 
ing. One little subnormal boy who has 
not made much progress has been rec- 
ommended for the school for the deaf at 
Kendall Green. 


Learning to read the lips is compara- 
tively easy for the small children. Every 
now and then I find a. ycungster with 
very little imagination who takes a much 
longer time to become a good lip-reader. 
The little boy who said, “Aw, the cow 
couldn’t jump over the moon, the old 
woman didn’t live in a shoe,” has had a 
harder road to travel than some but he 
is coming out beautifully and is not so 
sure now that the cow did not jump over 
the moon. 

With the older children I give syl- 
lable drills, sentence practice, number 
work, the game of opposites, which they 
love, spelling tests and all kinds of 
devices I can think of that will supple- 
ment their work in school; and stories 
every child should know. We _ have 
tests and the one who gets the most 
cards or marks is very proud. 

When I find a child very weak in his 
school work, I ask the teacher how I can 
help that particular child most, and we 
take his lesson in history, geography or 
arithmetic for our lip-reading lesson. One 
bright youngster simply did not know 
how to study; I found this out after one 
lesson in history. He was promoted to 
the Junior High School that year, and 
his teacher spoke enthusiastically of his 
improvement. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress the im- 
portance of medical aid for all hard of 
hearing children. I get teachers, nurses 
and parents to help me. Sometimes it 
means weeks and months before I get 
the assistance I want, but patience and 
perserverance usually win. When I get 
quick response from parents, it is such 
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a help. One adorable little girl had her 
tonsils out about a month after I first 
found her, and now her hearing is nor- 
mal. Before her tonsils were out, her 
teacher said to me, “It is wonderful what 
a few lessons in lip-reading can do.” 

I fear I am rather fanatical on the 
subject of tonsils. Once I was asked by a 
little girl if I were the “adenoid teacher.” 

After a doctor says one of my pupils 
has bad tonsils, I am not’ satisfied until 
they are out. I have seen such won- 
derful results; even if the hearing does 
not improve, the general health does. One 
girl gained twenty-five pounds in less 
than a year. A pale little boy started to 
grow almost immediately after his ton- 
sils were taken out; but best of all, 
three or four children have been dis- 
charged this semester after their tonsils 
were removed, because they did not need 
lip-reading. 


MISS SPOFFORD: Miss Olive 
Whildin, of Baltimore, will open the 
discussion. 


MISS WHILDIN: In Baltimore we 
have a great many children with lan- 
guage difficulty. In a very careful 
survey which I made this year I 
found approximately 75 per cent. of 
the hard-of-hearing children did not 
have the language that the other chil- 
dren in their own classes had. The 
language defects were mostly in verb 
construction and in cases of nouns, 
such as the possessive case. 
going to do this work successfully, we 


should go to the community at large : 


and get their backing—not only that 
of the teachers, but the newspapers 
and the school authorities and the doc- 
tors, not otologists alone, but the gen- 
eral practitioners. 

In every case that I have handled 
I have asked who the family physician 
was and I have gone to see him and 
asked for his cooperation. In a great 
many cases the parents will listen to a 
physician where they will not listen to 
a teacher. It is very necessary to have 
the cooperation of the school nurses, 


If we are - 
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and that means the Health Department, 
and we have found in Baltimore that 
the Health Department is ready to co- 
operate but they haven’t the money. 
They are handicapped, just as the De- 
partment of Education is. However, 
they will give us all the help they can 
and this year they did assign an oto- 
logist for the examination of all the 
children referred to them. 

The help of school nurses is very 
essential in home visiting. They can 
give us the help we need. We are so 
few and the work is so heavy that it 
is necessary for the nurses to go into 
the homes and try to persuade the 
parents to carry out the medical meas- 
ures that the otologist suggests. 

If we succeed in interesting the pa- 
rent in the problem we are very apt 
to have the interest of the child from 
the beginning, but occasionally we 
have a child who does not want to 
come, because he feels that he is a lit- 
tle different from the other children if 
he is taken out of his class for only 
fifteen minutes. This is common among 
boys, not girls. But we have found 
an occasional boy who has been per- 
suaded to go because his family wanted 
him to go. 

One of the big things we must avoid 
in this work is propaganda. We 
must present all our facts and then we 
are sure to have the community be- 
hind us. The work, of course, should 
be based upon the laws of learning. 
It should be interesting, and of long 
duration. We are not going to succeed 
if we try to teach a great many 
children a little bit. We should, rath- 
er, teach a few children a great deal. 
Perhaps some of you will say that it 
is better to give a great many a little 
more than they had before, but I don’t 
think we can carry through this work 
unless we show what we can do with 
a few, by making them perfect speech 
readers. Then we can go ahead and 
get more people interested and train a 
larger number of children. 

We must be very sure to induce an 
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effort which must come from the 
child itself, and we must use concrete 
material. 

Some of you will, perhaps, object 
to Miss Wimsatt’s use of books writ- 
ten for deaf children. I don’t believe 
Miss Wimsatt puts those books into 
the hands of the children, but she rec- 
ognizes the material she can get from 
them as valuable. We can never for- 
get that, after all, the problem of the 
deaf. goes a good deal deeper into 
language defects and the teachers of 
the deaf have specialized in language 
difficulties and we can get help from 
them. 

Miss Wimsatt stressed very strongly 
the physical improvement of every 
child that comes to us, so I will only 
add my emphatic approval. 

We must be careful of individualism. 
We should give the child some indi- 
vidual work. Each child has his own 
problems of speech—articulation, or 
enunciation, as it has been better called 
today. Children of various language 
abilities can not be put into one class. 
They must have individual work, but 
we must not encourage too much indivi- 
dualism. The children must work to- 
gether in groups in order to learn self- 
control and how to live with other 
people. There must be individual work 
and group work adapted to their needs. 

The speech-reading teacker should go 
into the homes. She should look 
into the medical side of the problem, 
and she should become acquainted 
with the children’s friends in school. 
Her problem is not one merely of 
speech-reading. It is a problem of as- 
sociation. It is a problem of adjusting 
the child, and although speech-reading 
is the main road there are other prob- 
lems that we must not lose sight of. 


DISCUSSION 


MRS. BROOKHART made the point 
that teachers og speech-reading for public 
school children should have normal or 
nearly normal hearing, in order to be 
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able to correct faulty pronunciation and 
enunciation, and expressed her opinion 
that the Federation should formulate 
some policy on the subject of hard of 
hearing teachers for school children. 


MISS KINZIE restated her point 
that all school children should be taught 
enunciation by teachers trained for that 
purpose and added that she agreed to 
the general principle that a_ hearing 
teacher would be preferable in public 
school work. 


MISS WIMSATT reported five speech 
correction teachers in the schools of 
Washington, D. C., for all the children. 


MISS SAMUELSON reported for 
New York schools that speech correction 
teachers estimate 75% of the children 
have speech impairment and this per 
cent seems to be the same as the esti- 
mate of speech-reading teachers for the 
hard of hearing children. She said we 
should be careful not to speak of this 
group as needing any more attention in 
this respect than other children. 


MISS WOLF reported that Philadel- 
phia has introduced the teaching speech 
corection in the night schools for men 
and women of normal hearing, showing 
the recognition of the need for such 
teaching for all. 


MISS BRAND of Toledo spoke of her 
successful speech-reading classes in the 
public schools which led to the appoint- 
ment of a permanent teacher, and of her 
own refusal of the position because of 
her conviction that such teachers should 
have normal hearing. She emphasized 
the difference between teaching the child 
and the adult, in that the child must be 
kept actively doing something, not mete- 
ly following the teacher. 


MISS STAPLES of Boston, without 
giving complete assent to the proposition 
that only hearing teachers should be 
employed in public school work for 
deafened children, dwelt upon the prime 
essential that such teachers must be 
sympathetic and temperamentally fitted 








for this field of work, as well as prop- 
erly trained. 


MRS. NORRIS of Boston added a 
word of tribute to the deafened teachers 
who have done wonderful pioneer work 
in the schools also much social service 
work in the homes of the children. 


MISS WHILDIN endorsed Mrs. Nor- 
ris’ remarks and said that there is a place 
for the hard of hearing teacher in the 
schools, working with the hearing teach- 
er. She referred to the significant fact 
that the hearing teacher as a rule reports 


the greatest number of language defects. 


and that the teachers of speech correc- 
tion are too busy with their large classes 
to take the hard of hearing group by 
itself. 


MISS HOWELL of Cleveland reported 
that the largest percentage of hard of 
hearing children had been found there 
in the high schools, and being prac- 
tically men and women, they were far 
more sensitive to the handicap than the 
children. She found them to be much 
more willing to take advice and help 
from her as a deafened teacher than 
from any one of normal hearing. With 
a hearing device the deafened teacher 
can handle successfully the usually small 


class of speech-reading pupils. 


The discussion concluded, Miss Spof- 
ford introduced to the Council Mrs. 
Edward B. Nitchie of New York City. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING 
UNUSUAL PUPILS 


EvizABETH HELM NITCHIE* 


Mr. Nitchie has said that “a good 
system is good, a good method is better, 
but the good teacher is best of all.” To 
my mind, the “good” teacher is the one 
who, through training or instinct (pref- 
erably both) has a thorough knowledge 
of the psychological principles of teach- 
ing, and a fair knowledge of the work- 
ing of the human mind. 

We must know not only our prin- 
ciples and our methods and be able to 

*Principal, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, Inc. 
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apply these principles and methods to the 
different types of pupils who come to us 
for lessons, but we must be able to un- 
derstand the pupils themselves. We may 
recognize the fact that our pupil is 
analytical, or has a slow mind, or is 
lacking in alertness, and we may have 
been trained to work along lines that are 
supposed to overcome these difficulties, 
with failure in the end, unless we can 
find out why the pupil has these mental 
qualities. 


The longer I teach lip-reading the 
more thoroughly am I convinced that 
we must be able to determine the causes 
of our pupils’ mental difficulties if we 
are to be successful with the exceptional 
pupils. It is for the teacher to find out 
whether the difficulty is due to the na- 
tural tendencies of the mind, to long 
years of training along certain lines, or 
whether it may be the result of ex- 
periences, perhaps dating back to child- 
hood. 

The ideal of teaching that I have tried 
to keep before me has been that of a 
“sharing process,” a giving out, and a 
drawing out of the pupil, rather than 
a pouring into the pupil of a certain 
knowledge, and a driving, or “hammer- 
ing,” as I term it. 

Those who come to us for instruc- 
tion have all had the experience of los- 
ing their hearing to a greater or less 
degree. Often they come to us straight 
from the office of the otologist where 
they have: just been told of the hopeless 
nature of their defective hearing. They 
are suffering from shock and require all 
of the tact and sympathy and under- 
standing that we can give them. We 
cannot be too gentle with our pupils at 
first, at least. It is not my nature to 
scold, and that may be why I do not 
scold even the trying pupils. I do feel 
that we get much better results by ex- 
plaining what we are trying to do, the 
necessity for their cooperation, and the 
impossibility of accomplishing _ results 
unless they do their share. 

Each pupil is an individual problem 
and should :be: so: considered by the 
teacher, who should be on the alert at 


all times to discover the why of every 
difficulty. The mental factors that pre- 
vent success in lip-reading may be due 
to many different causes, and often un- 
less we can determine the causes we fail 
utterly in our efforts. 


We may fail even when we do know 
what is blocking the way, either because 
the pupil will not aliow us to break down 
the barrier, or because he has not the pa- 
tience to continue training long enough 
to win success. 


I shall try to give you some of the 
chief difficulties we have encountered in 
our school and outline briefly our at- 
tempts at overcoming them. 


First, I shall speak of the “slow” pu- 
pil, who is so baffling because there does 
not seem to be any reason for the slow- 
ness. Often this type of pupil is slow 
in. making responses, allowing us to go 
over a thing several times, though we 
may feel sure he had it the first time. 
Taking the work as a whole, it would 
seem that this pupil should be making 
progress, and, yet, in lesson and in class 
he is undeniably slow. I have found 
that almost invariably this comes from 
a fear of appearing stupid, in some cases 
amounting to what is popularly known 
as an “inferiority complex.” Such a 
pupil is so anxious to be “bright” that 
he is not going to respond to anything 
that is said unless he is absolutely sure 
he is right. Sometimes a pupil will not 
answer questions at all, or if he does 
will give a “flip” answer so that you 
will not know whether it is right or 
wrong. It is usually easy to detect 
this difficulty, if it is at all pronounced, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
the best way to handle the situation is by 
tactfully explaining more and more 
about the lip-reading; the necessity for 
developing the right mental habits; why 


-we do this and that, and what we are 


trying to accomplish with our exercises. 


This same difficulty sometimes arises 
from a misunderstanding of the pur- 
poses of our work. Our pupils, we 
must remember, often do not register 
all that we say to them, particularlv 
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and I have had 
pupils who puzzled me because of seem- 
ing slowness when I was positive that 


on the first lessons, 


their minds did not work slowly. I have 
found that it was because they felt that 
unless they were absolutely sure of 
everything that was said, they were not 
“playing fair,” and it was because of 
over-conscientiousness that they were 
holding up their progress. The teacher 
must be able to determine if this is the 
case. Sometimes it requires very tact- 
ful questioning. 


At this point I want to emphasize the 
fact that we must be gentle and tactful 
in all our dealings with our pupils, for 
to most of them lip-reading is an un- 
known subject and often they are all 
at sea as to what we want of them and 
what we are trying to do with them. We 
may have to say the same thing many 
times in many ways before it is thor- 
oughly understood, and even then we 
may not make it clear because of their 
inability to grasp our ideas. 


I have found that suggestion is very 
effective with nervous pupils. Just to 
illustrate: On the first lesson I never 
say to my pupils, “Now, I am going 
to read the story very rapidly for the 
thought,” for invariably, if I do, my 
pupil becomes rigid in anticipation of the 
ordeal. Instead, I say something to this 
effect: “Now that you have the thought 
of the story, and you have understood 
all of the words, I shall read it a lit- 
tle more rapidly for the thought.” This 
method rarely fails to keep the pupil at 
ease, for I have reminded him that he 
knows the thought and the words. I 
found that the other method of suggest- 
ing that the story was to be read “very 
rapidly” frightened the pupil so that he 
could not get much, if any, of it. I try 
to use similar methods with all of my 
pupils. It is not a matter of, you mus 
do thus and so, but if you do it this 
way you will get such and such results. 

Many pupils will have an unfortu- 
nate habit of trying to go back in their 
minds over anything that has been said, 
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to verify it, before responding. Almost, 
one can see the mind look backward. 
Often it is evidenced by the turning 
away of the eyes, or a vacant look com- 
ing into the face. When I see this hap- 
pen I explain to the pupil that in con- 
versation, if we are to keep up, we must 
be constantly looking ahead. 
the mind is allowed to look backward, 
to verify everything, that we are lost 
in conversation—we will be left behind. 
That we must train the mind constantly 
to push forward for the next thing in 
the hope that it will give us what we 
have missed. That lip-reading is largely 
a matter of mental habits, and that we 
must strive always to form the right 
habits, and to break down the wrong 
ones. 


Where slowness all along the line 
comes from the natural qualities of the 
mind, we have a more difficult task be- 
fore us than when it is psychological. 
This type of pupil can acquire skill only 
after much study and through careful 
training by a teacher who thoroughly 
understands the psychology of teaching. 
The brilliant, natural lip-reader needs 
only guidance and help and drill, but the 
other pupil requires all the skill, and 
patience and understanding of which the 
teacher is possessed. But, oh! the sat- 
isfaction that comes from success with 
such a pupil. 

Earlier in this paper I spoke of dif- 
ficulties in the way of acquiring skill 
coming from childhood experience, and 
I shall illustrate this by telling of a 
pupil whom we have been training. This 
man came to us after haviug had lessons 
with several teachers, and after much 
practice and drill at home. Each teacher 
had given him to understand that he 
was one of the few “hopeless” cases. 
and he seemed to feel that he was, and 
yet, he wanted to try again. I admired 
the man’s pluck, and I knew that he 
was far from being stupid, as he insist- 
ed that he was. His deafness was prac- 
tically total and lip-reading was his only 
hope of having any part in things going 
on around him. I felt that he must have 
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lip-reading if it were possible for him 
to get it. 

First of all, I came to the conclusion 
that the difficulty lay in a mental bar- 
rier that he had subconsciously built up 
between himself and lip-reading, and 
that if we could succeed in breaking 
down that barrier we would be able to 
make a lip-reader of him. The more 
I worked with him the more firmly con- 
vinced I became that this was true, but 
how to break down the barrier was a 
problem I did not know how to solve. 
I felt sure that if ever I could determine 
how the barrier had been built up it 
would help to destroy it. 

It was partly due to the fact that he 
had been given to understand by every- 
one with whom he had studied that he 
was “hopeless,” but that did not go deep 
enough. First of all, I realized that the 
man, with his natural analytical tenden- 
cies, had been given entirely too much 
drill on movements and words. When 
anyone spoke to him he tried to see the 
individual movements of single words. 
Furthermore, the moment we began any 
kind of training from the book it was 
just as though he had dropped a cur- 
tain down over his mind. It was the 
oddest experience I have ever had, and 
I felt sure it was due to the subcon- 
scious association in his mind with exer- 
cises from the book and his agonizing 
experiences in trying to see them in the 
past. I found that when I talked to 
him he was more apt to understand. 


For some time the lessons were irreg- 
ular and unsatisfactory, but finally this 
pupil decided to take intensive work. 
Through working with him I found that 
the only way to overcome the psycho- 
logical effect of past experiences was to 
converse and get him so interested that 
he would forget himself. Just as soon 
as I could succeed in interesting him he 
would understand more. Therefore, I 
usually allowed him to lead in the con 
versation ; to choose his own subject. It 
did not matter in the least to me what 
the subject was so long as he was in- 
terested. 
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At first we used pencil and paper 
very largely. In fact, it was necessary 
to write much of my side of the con- 
versation, but I would let him see it o1 
my lips after it was written. Even afte 
we began to make real progress along 
this line, I was still puzzled to under- 
stand .just why there should be such 
great difficulty, because the man has a 
fine mind, an excellent education, and 
is cultured. He was most interesting to 
talk to, and with each lesson I became 
more determined to succeed in giving 
him lip-reading. 

As I worked, my mind was busy try- 
ing to discover, if I could, why his mind 
did this or that, and how I could over- 
come the bad habits. Through the con- 
versations I accidentally discovered what 
I honestly believe to be the secret of the 
whole thing. As a child this pupil had 
very defective vision, though his family 
did not know it. He simply could not 
learn to read until he was given a book 
with extremely large print, and, of 
course, felt that he was stupid and more 
or less disgraced. 

Later, he was made to play golf, and 
could not learn the game because he 
could not see his ball, though no one 
realized why he was so “stupid.” He 
told me that he was the laughing stock 
of the golf course for two years. All 
of this had its effect on the child’s mind, 
and that effect, I believe, is felt to this 
day. When deafness came, with its 
natural tendency to make one feel stu- 
pid, and he found he had difficulty in 
learning lip-reading, the old mental state, 
due to his childhood’s experiences, 
blocked his progress and raised an al- 
most insurmountable barrier. 

This man has given four months to 
intensive work this past winter and 
while he is not an expert lip-reader yet, 
he is, nevertheless, on his way to be- 
coming one if he will persevere. But 
still we do not give any formal training 
(he has had too much of that already), 
depending on conversation, either im- 
promptu or planned, for it is only in 
this way that this particular pupil’s mind 
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can work naturally through self-forget- 
fulness. 

The case I have mentioned is an ex- 
treme one, to be sure, but with many 
of our pupils we can find the causes of 
the difficulties if we seek long and far 
enough, and when we have discovered 
the causes we have gone a long way 
toward overcoming the trouble. 

Therefore, it behooves us as_ teach- 
ers to study not only the psychology of 
teaching, but the psychology of our in- 
dividual pupils if we are to win success 
for them. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS STAPLES (Boston): I feel 
that Mrs. Nitchie has launched us fairly 
on our problems. It is exactly what we 
want. Perhaps you are not all Metho- 
dists and do not know what is meant by 
an experience meeting, but if you have 
enjoyed this meeting as much as I have, 
we want your experience. 

First Mrs. Nitchie spoke of how we 
should try to find out the difficulty with 
each of our pupils. Therefore, it seems 
well to me to give sufficient time to the 
first lesson in order to talk to the pupil 
and allow that pupil to talk to us. It is 
not always possible, but it is much the 
better way. After a while that pupil 
will understand that you have to put 
through so much in a certain lesson 
period. 

This Teachers’ Council has been spok- 
en of as the medium through which, or 
by which we can raise the standards of 
teaching. This seems a very good way 
to begin. We have had problems like 
those of Mrs. Nitchie. Probably we 
have not met that problem in her partic- 
ular way, but perhaps we shall go home 
and try it and find is it all right. There- 
fore we have made one step forward, 
and we are raising our standard of 
teaching because we get results. 

I want to speak of one slow pupil 
that we had. She is a very well edu- 
cated woman, a teacher in a public school. 
She insists on having everything re- 
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peated as many times as you will repeat, 
which, by the way, is three times only, 
but even after she had taken one full — 
course and started on another, she would 


insist on repetition. I said to her, “Now, 


I am going to give you this sentence 4 
If you don’t get it, we will drop | 


once. 
it.” She had those sentences the first 
time. I knew she had them. 

There was another pupil who, in re- 
viewing, would insist on two or three 
repetitions. Then I said, “No, I am 
going to see how many of these you get 
the first time.” I put them on their 
mettle. 

Mrs. Nitchie spoke about the ex- 
tremely slow pupil. I would like to 
ask her if she thinks it is better for 
that kind of pupil to have only one 
teacher. 


MRS. NITCHIE: -I find, as a 
general rule, we have to let the very 


slow pupil have one teacher for a 
while so that he will become accus- 
tomed to that teacher. We _ cannot 


make too many changes at first. I 
kept the pupil I spoke of for a long 
time myself because he was at ease 
with me. Ordinarily it is our rule 
not to change too often with very 
slow pupils, because they cannot make 
these transition changes from one meth- 
od to another. 


MISS SPOFFORD: As before, we 
will postpone general discussion until 
later, because the next two speakers 
have chosen also the individual pupil as 
their subject. We shall now hear from 
Miss DeLany, of Syracuse. 


THE ADVANCED PUPIL 
By Exizasetnu G. DeLany 
Yes, I have chosen to talk of the ad- 
vanced pupil rather than of advanced 
work, I shall say just a few words 
about the advanced pupil, how to give 
him power, since the end and aim of 
true education must be the acquisition 
of power. 
Let us consider the advanced pupil in 
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three ways: (a) how to keep him ad- 
vancing while under tuition; (b) how to 
keep him in lip-reading habits after his 
regular lessons cease, and, (c) how to 
keep him equipped with full power for 
life. 

Some years ago my first teacher, Mr. 
Edward B. Nitchie, told me it would 
take from three to seven years to reach 
the maximum of my individual ability. 
It is often a disappointment to both 
teacher and pupil to find after this time 
has elapsed the lip-reader has fallen 
short of what he has always held as the 
ideal of his ambitious desires, to find out 
that the search for a perfect lip-reader 
reveals the sad truth that at the present 
time there is no such phenomenon. 

It is not so difficult to keep the pupil 
advancing while he is under tuition, 
under the sway or charm of the teacher’s 
personality. It is not so difficult for 
the trained teacher with ingenuity and 
patience to provide suitable inspiring 
material to keep the advanced pupil 
interested and progressing in a happy, 
mental attitude. It is not so difficult 
for even the busiest teacher now as it 
used to be, in this age of well catalogued 
libraries, of current magazines, of timely 
topic bureaus and of round robin prac- 
tice class exchanges. 

A pupil of mine has systematically 
studied lip-reading for eight consecutive 
years. He is an advanced student, a 
college graduate with high degrees, one 
whose lip-reading researches have car- 
ried him through all the standard text- 
books upon the subject, through all sorts 
of material in and out of practice classes. 
He is one who has succeeded, by effort, 
in training an analytical mind into one 
of strong synthetic tendencies. Yet, that 
man will enjoy and profit by an unex- 
pected return to Mother Goose rhymes. 

I have been thinking that if we could 
keep ourselves always children, if we 
could always be in that hopeful, guileless 
attitude, trusting a cheerful casualness 
to carry us along, that we could be 
better lip-readers. Simplicity has often 
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been said to be the mark of true genius 
and greatness. “Make me a child again 
just for tonight.” 

Another pupil of mine, a child of 
eleven, became a lip-reader, went through 
a hearing school with honors, although 
totally deafened. She is now pursuing 
her college course creditably, never losing 
lasting faith in her own lip-reading 
power. 

When we try to sum up the points 
that go to make a good lip-reader, are 
they not something like this; relaxation ; 
faith; openness of mind; a well-oiled, or 
I might say, a flexible brain tendency ; 
a mood of cheer; poise; absence of all 
strained attention; hopefulness; absence 
of worry; casualness; simplicity ? 

I think we are working out methods 
of keeping our advanced lip-readers—not 
our teachers (because they are supposed 
to be paragons of perfection)—always 
“fit,” ready for emergencies, proof against 
inattention. It is just that point—inat- 
tention; just this very distraction that 
must be controlled by the individual 
himself, subconsciously, even when that 
pupil is not under the sway or influence 
of his teacher. 

A subconscious knowledge of the 
movements, the ability to imagine, to be 
synthetic—all the technique of the be- 
ginner may be mastered, and then, alas, 
all too soon the lessons cease. And 
why do so many people begin to study, 
begin to practice lip-reading and then 
not go on and on and on? Is it the 
fault of the method? Is it the fault of 
this unfortunate era of ours that is 
satisfied to do so much by halves? Let 
us have faith—and I believe I have it 
—that the future holds for us a key 
that will unlock some hidden potentiali- 
ties, some hidden possibilities for ad- 
vanced lip-readers to utilize some sub- 
conscious, perhaps as yet undiscovered 
mysterious human power that will do 
away with that monstrous bugaboo of 
inattention or distraction, evolving a hu- 
man prodigy whose power to grasp the 
unheard thought will be regenerated and 
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multiplied with each year of his lip- 
reading life. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS WORCESTER: I have no 
definite talk to make, but I have been 
making a few notes, and I want to put 
before you some ideas that have come 
to me. Mrs. Nitchie and I are both very 
fortunate in having normal hearing, and 
we both have a love, sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the deafened, so that 
I really feel that we belong with you, 
and you must not feel we are doing any- 
thing except following along your line 
of thought. 

One of the strongest points that has 
been made, or perhaps the strongest 
one, is the matter of relaxation. The 
pupil who comes to you is usually very 
nervous. The most pathetic thing I 
know is the trembling of the lower lip 
at one of the first lessons, but if I can 
put the pupil into a comfortable chair, 
let him forget for a few minutes that 
we are pupil and teacher, and feel that 
we are just discussing the thing together, 
we get relaxation. I find that Coué’s 
article on relaxation helps. You remem- 
ber the. story of the blacksmith. In 
Coué’s experiments there was a_black- 
smith who said that he couldn’t do a 
thing. Coué said, “Put your fingers 
together and say with all your thought 
force, ‘I cannot, I cannot,’ and you 
cannot pull your hands apart. But if 
you say, ‘I can,’ nothing can make 
you hold them together.” 

That story often brings to my pupils 
the point that mentally and unconscious- 
ly they are fighting against the teacher. 
They think, “I am very stupid today. I 
cannot learn.” Once in a while I find 
somebody with a little sense of humor, 
and if I can say, “I know you are stupid 
today; you are going to have a very 
poor lesson, because you have come pre- 
pared for it,” that breaks the ice and 
immediately we start in. 

I want to speak of a pupil of mine 
with whom I had worked for twenty or 
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twenty-five lessons. She was doing very — 
well so far as lip-reading was concerned, — 
but she could not let herself down, and — 
she would not acknowledge that she was — 
not getting things. The teacher knew it — 
from her expression. Finally, one day — 
in summer, I took her out on the porch, | 
put her in a hammock and made her © 
put her feet up and take off her hat, — 
That was the best lesson we ever had, 
and from that day on she had learned — 
to relax. 

The question of the flexiLility of the 
pupil’s brain is something we have to 
work with, and I have found from the 
beginning, and especially as my work 
advances, that I try to keep in touch 
with the pupil’s greatest line of interest. 
With an advanced pupil, instead of the 
formal story and sometimes instead of 
the formal exercises, I make the sub- 
ject something which I know is of per- 
sonal interest, either in social, personal 
or business lines, and in that way I find 
that the vocabulary is very much en- 
larged. 

To my mind one of the advantages 
that we of normal hearing have is that 
perhaps we are able to put our pupils 
a littie more en rapport with their hear- 
ing friends, because we, hearing all that 
is going on in the social life and in 
general affairs, are able to bring the 
little points of daily news and gossip 
to them in different way, from those 
who are not constantly mingling with 
others. 

I have found one more thing, and that 
is that I study my pupil rot only 
from the mental side, but also from the 
physical. I took a course from a lec- 
turer on that subject and have gone 
on studying it. In Montreal, the pu- 
pils of this lecturer have had a club 
for two years. They are people of 
normal hearing, but I have found that 
the work there and the discussion and 
analysis have helped me very much in 
sizing up the pupil. We have the blonde, 
the Nordic strain; an aggressive, ener- 
getic, quick strain. The brtnette strain 
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is slower, more philosophical, takes 
things more easily. I always try to get 
a little bit in advance of the pupil’s 
mind, and taking these things into con- 
sideration, having my ear to the ground, 
so to speak, I am able to avoid any sort 
of irritation or inattention on the part of 
the pupil, because of going too slowly or 
not slowly enough. 


MISS SPOFFORD: This whole 
subject of the psychology of teaching 
is now open to discussion from the 
floor. The discussion is limited to one 
or two minutes for each person. 


MISS KINZIE referred to Miss De 
Lany’s question why pupils do not go on 
and on, and thought it probable that the 
short courses offered by most teachers 
have fixed the idea that no more lessons 
are necessary to learn lip-reading thor- 
oughly. She spoke of Prof. Reighard’s 
careful outline of a “scale of skill” as 
most valuable and advocated the short 
courses only for pupils unable to take 
more, but urged teachers to advise long- 
er study whenever possible. 


MRS. NITCHIE heartily endorsed 
the suggestion and said her school had 
pupils taking 100 lessons at a relatively 
lower price, and doing much _ better 
work. 


MRS. GARFIELD (Cleveland) 
thought it would be wise to tell pupils 
in the beginning that it takes much 
time to become a good speech-reader 
and that the usual thirty lessons suffice 
only for an excellent foundation. 


MISS CASE (Los Angeles) speak- 


ing of the psychology of teaching, sug- 
gested that judicious praise from the 


‘teacher is often a great help to pupils 


and that, for the average student, sim- 
plicity in the material used is necessary, 
even in advanced lessons, since the teach- 
er’s work will be judged by the pupil’s 
success in understanding his own people. 

DR. GILPATRICK (Boston) agree- 
ing with the idea of simplicity for the 
most part, added a plea for a small sec- 
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tion of every lesson to be devoted to 
the more complex, by expressing a 
simple idea in a variety of ways and 
not overworking the simple words, easily 
seen, especially the adjectives. 


MRS. WATSON (New York) urged 
teachers not to discourage the use of 
hearing devices by pupils, having found 
herself greatly aided thereby in her 
lessons. 


MISS CRAWFORD (Pittsburgh) 
gave a personal experience in the psy- 
chology of teaching, with an elderly 
pupil whose mental attitude was imita- 
tive and who had a tendency to talk 
of her troubles. Frankly told why 
these things checked her progress, she 
gave up her lessons, but in time came 
back and finished the course. 


MISS PLESS (New York) testified 
to the necessity of individualizing the 
work whether with children or adults, 
more especially the latter, modifying 
routine lessons to a given pupil. 


MISS McCOWEN (Chicago) added 
information of the opportunity offered 
in that city to transfer the hard of hear- 
ing high school student to the Parker 
High School, where lip-reading is one 
of the studies. 

She said that in her experience in 
teaching deafened adults that it was very 
useful to teach them how to whisper; 
how to talk and make themselves under- 
stood without making a noise that would 
disturb anybody else who happened to 
hear. 


MISS SPOFFORD announced the 
discussion closed, and informed the 
teachers present of the illness of Miss 
Marion Clark, with the suggestion that 
the meeting extend to her a message of 
greetings and sympathy. The message 
was voted in due form. 

Informal discussion of the continuance 
of the Council at future conferences of 
the Federation, with individual opinions 
as to its place and function, was opened 
by the members of the small committee 
in charge of this inicial meeting. 
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MISS PLESS, who first suggested the 
teachers’ meeting, explained her idea that 
young teachers especially know little of 
the problems they are to face, artd that 
a meeting with those of more experience 
to talk over points of difficulty would 
be of great benefit; that such meetings 
should be a part of the Federation pro- 
grams, bringing the teachers in closer 
union with the Federation and deepen- 
ing their interest in all other phases of 
Federation work. 


MISS CASE heartily endorsed the 
_Council plan and felt not only that it 
it should help all who could be present, 
but that its results should be passed on 
to normal students or graduates of 
schools in all parts of the country. 


MISS STAPLES hoped that no one 
was disappointed if her own special 
problems had not been touched, and 
suggested quite different subjects for 
next year’s meeting, such as: How do 
you get pupils? How do you advertise? 
How do you make a living out of it? 

Further opinions were given by MRS. 
NITCHIE, who thought a Council meet- 
ing should not be deferred to the end of 
a conference, when every one is tired 
out; by 


MISS PRICE, approving the fresh 
enthusiasm such meetings should create ; 
by 

MISS WALKER, suggesting that a 
Teachers’ Council is in line with work 
being done by the large colleges, holding 
summer institutes and having exchange 
professorships—all to the end of broad- 
ening and spreading ideas; by 

MISS DURFEE, thinking that the 
Council would be valuable in showing 
by exchange of ideas, how to start right, 
which means continuing right; by 


MISS WEST, who felt that the 
Council at the end of a Conference 
might well be considered the technical 
finishing of what preceded, and added 
a suggestion that the Federation might 
be of great help to the new teachers 
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in public school work, by sending out a — 
popular form with reports of work in — 
other places, the number of pupils, num- 
ber of teachers, hours and distribution — 
of work, etc.—information needed by 
school authorities; by 


MISS BRAND, calling attention to — 
the fact that many had been. standing 
through this long session and that their — 
interest might be partly due to their 
ability to read the speech of teachers 
much better than that of other speakers, 
Such interest would suggest a larger 
room and a session during the main 
conference; by 


MISS TORREY of Chicago, em- 
phasizing the interest of the teachers in 
all the medical and social aspects of the 
Federation work, but their special in- 
terest in technical problems of teaching, 
so that the Council would seem to be 
their own specialty and scarcely of gen- 
eral interest. 


The discussion ended, the question 
was put without formal motion: 

“Are you in favor of continuing 

the Teachers’ Council?” 

The show of hands in the affirmative 
was practically unanimous, and at 1 P.M. 
the Council adjourned sine die. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 24 
THE BANQUET 


(At the conclusion of the dinner, Dr. 
Berry introduced Dr. Phillips to present 
the Presidents’ Trophy.) 

DR. PHILLIPS: It is a great pleas- 
ure to have the honor of bestowing the 
Presidents’ Trophy for the first time. 


To me it is rather significant, and I am — 


sure the rest of you will join with me 
in my delight, that the honor has gone 
to the city which is entertaining us on 
this occasion. 

It has been a high privilege to me 
to be able to contribute to the purchase 
of the cup. I couldn’t have done it a 
good many years ago. When I first 
started in’ New York I remember how 
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hard it was, and I am reminded of the 
story of the boy who was just starting 
out in New York. A prosperous friend 
from another city met him and thought 
he would have a little conversation with 
him. He said, “My boy, how are you 
getting along?” “Fairly well.” “How 
much do you earn?” “I am getting fif- 
teen dollars a week.” Then the man 
said, “I don’t see how you can possibly 
lead a decent Christian life on fifteen 
dollars a week,” and the boy answered, 
“That’s not my trouble at all. It is the 
only kind of life you can lead on fifteen 
dollars a week.” 

There is something very interesting 
in this contest. I am told that on the 
basis of the ordinary percentages that 
are allowed for lip-reading pupils, the 
young lady who won passed practically 
ninety per cent, and the others: were 
almost as good. 

The successful candidate is Miss Mar- 
garet Crawley, who represents the 


Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 


(Miss Crawley was escorted to the 
platform, where she received from Dr. 
Phillips the Presidents’ Cup and a cer- 
tificate upon which Dr. Phillips had 
piaced the Federation Seal.) 


DR. PHILLIPS: The Presidents’ 
Cup will be held by your organization 
for a year, when it will again be con- 
tested for. 

(Miss Crawley, in accepting the cup 
for the Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia, warmly thanked the presidents, 
the Federation and the individuals who 
had conducted the Tournament, partic- 
ularly Miss Samuelson. She compli- 
mented the contestants on their good 
sportsmanship. ) 

DR. BERRY: The next speaker is 
both a statesman and a professional man. 
I am glad to introduce the Honorable 
Franklin Spencer Adams, who will now 
address us. 

ADDRESS 
THe Hon. FRANKLIN SPENCER ADAMS 

I have’ been asked to say a few words 

about Philadelphia tonight, and I am 
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heartily glad to do so, because this is 
the city of my birth. I was asked the 
question, “What are the things which 
Philadelphians deem most important?” 
And there are many answers that could 
be made. We are proud of the indus- 
trial supremacy of Philadelphia, of the 
magnitude of our manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises, and of the liter- 
ary and scientific position occupied by 
our city. But I believe that the three 
things in Philadelphia which are most 
worth while are Independence Hall, the 
Betsy Ross House and the grave of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


I like to tell the story of what was 
happening in Philadelphia 150 years 
back, because, as you know, this was a 
great month in determining what the 
policy of the Second Continental Con- 
gress should be. Early in June, Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia had offered the 
resolutions which he had been instructed 
to place before the Congress by the As- 
sembly of Virginia, which declared that 
“these colonies are and ought to be free 
and independent states,” and when that 
resolution was presented to the Congress 
there was some criticism and a great 
deal of apprehension. Finally they de- 
cided to adjourn to vote on the resolu- 
tion three weeks hence, and this is the 
period of the adjournment, when couri- 
ers were going from- Philadelphia to 
every colonial capital, and when tidings 
were coming back as to the sentiment of 
the people back home. Finally on July 
lst they took a preliminary vote. New 
York was excused from voting, because 
it was recognized that the next British 
attack would be upon New York, and 
it was felt unfair to require the people 
of New York to commit themselves; 
but of the other colonies nine voted for 
the resolution and three against, and 
their desire was very great to make it a 
unanimous vote. South Carolina was 
against, and Pennsylvania was against 
by a vote of four to three. Delaware 
was divided, one in favor of independ- 
ence, one against. They agreed that 
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the final vote should be taken on July 
2nd, and during the night of July Ist, 
Caesar Rodney, of Delaware, rode eighty 
miles on horseback in order that he 
might come to Philadelphia and break 
the tie. Similarly Benjamin Franklin 
used his eloquence upon his colleagues 
of Pennsylvania, and while he could not 
persuade the majority to vote for inde- 
pendence, he persuaded two to stay 
away, so that the vote instead of being 
four to three against, became three to 
two in favor; and then South Carolina 
which had promised in the beginning 
that it would vote for independence if 
the vote were unanimous, changed | its 
vote, and the result was that on July 
2nd there were twelve colonies in favor 
of the Richard Henry Lee resolution. 
In the meantime a committee had been 
appointed to draft a statement of the 
principles of the Congress, and that 
committee, working under the direction 
of Thomas Jefferson, framed the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 
Any city which carries a tradition of 
that kind has reason to be proud of it; 
and I venture the belief that there is 
nothing that has so moulded the life 
of Philadelphia as the fact that it is the 
historical repository of that tradition 
which made our country a nation. 
Side by side with Independence Hall, 
I would put the-little Betsy Ross house, 
purchased by the contributions of the 
public school children of America and 
made into a permanent historical mem- 
orial, because it symbolizes the birth of 
the flag and what the flag means to us. 
With those two I would put the grave 
of Benjamin Franklin. How a conven- 
tion of this kind would have delighted 
his practical and scientific heart! How 
strongly he would have felt if he were 
living at this time that any movement 
to overcome handicaps and add to the 
joy of life deserved the support and 
encouragement of every one! I wish 
very much that we had more of the 
spirit of Benjamin Franklin in our civic 
institutions of the present time. 
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With memorials of this kind, which 
are not Philadelphia’s, but which belong 
to Philadelphia as the trustee for the 
nation, we are proud of the opportunity 
to welcome you here. You come from 
near and far, yet accept the same sets 
of traditions, possess the same civic 
ideals, and feel the same national as- 
pirations. 


DR. BERRY: Mr. Smith will now 
award the Treasurer’s Trophy. 


MR. SMITH took the opportunity 
to compliment Miss Gertrude Torrey, 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, upon her work in adding 800 new 
members to the Federation. He then 
announced that the Chicago League, 
repeating its performance of last year, 
had again won the Treasurer’s Trophy 
with a percentage of 75, or 368 Federa- 
tion members. Other organizations with 
percentages above 30 were: Columbus 
League, 53; Los Angeles League, 39; 
Minneapolis League, 45; Toledo League, 
46; and the Washington Club, 47. Mr. 
Smith made special mention of the San 
Francisco Philocophus Club which, al- 
though not a constituent body and there- 
fore not eligible for the prize, had with 
a total membership of only 35 secured 
46 Federation members—a percentage of 
131. He then called upon Miss Abby 
Hosmer, Vice-President of the Chicago 
League, to receive the Treasurer’s Tro- 
phy for her organization. “Chicago has 
won this cup twice; if they get their 
name on it once more, it is theirs per- 
manently.” 

(Miss Hosmer, in accepting the cup, 
commented upon the increased enthu- 
siasm in the Chicago League due to the 
contest. ) 


DR. BERRY: At this time I am 
going to call upon Miss Agnes Repplier. 
We are peculiarly happy in having her 
with us tonight. Those of you who have 
not read some of her works in the va- 
rious magazines have missed much, but 
to see her, herself, is a joyful and won- 
derful experience. 














SOME DISTINGUISHED DEAFEN- 
ED FOLK OF PHILADELPHIA 


AGNES REPPLIER 


I have been asked to say a few words 
about distinguished deaf Philadelphians. 
As the only one I have ever known was 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the Shakes- 
pearean scholar, it follows that my re- 
marks must be exclusively about him. 
He was very distinguished, and he was 
very, very deaf. He always said that 
it was his deafness which gave him his 
concentrated power of work, because it 
saved him from distractions. But in 
reality he was pretty well protected 
anyway. He had a large house in the 
country, a large library in one wing of 
the house, and, while eminently hos- 
pitable, he never allowed any intrusion 
upon his hours of labor. Moreover, it 
was his invariable habit to write from 
eleven o’clock in the evening to about 
two o'clock in the morning, and those 
are hours in which none of us are 
liable to many interruptions. 

Dr. Furness always used an old- 
fashioned ear trumpet of the kind fam- 
iliar to my infancy, only it was made 
of beaten silver, very handsome and 
rather decorative. It gave him one 
great advantage; if he did not like what 
was being said to him, he lowered his 
trumpet and heard no more. It was 
characteristic of him that he hated all 
scandal and back-biting, all harsh and 
acrimonious comments. I do not mean 
by this that he thought well of every- 
body, for he certainly did not. He was 
too clear-sighted for that. But he never 
spoke harshly of people, and he never 
permitted others to speak harshly of 
people to him. If they ventured upon 
anything very ill-natured, he simply low- 
ered his trumpet, and they found them- 
selves talking into air. This was also 
his method, and a very trying method, 
of intimating that he disagreed with you 
in an argument. He lowered his trum- 
pet and smiled at you. It was hard 
when you were in the full flood of your 
eloquence, but he knew his advantage 
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and he held it. 

When Dr. Furness consented to talk, 
he was the most agreeable and brilliant 
companion I have ever known, witty, 
humorous, whimsical, and _ profoundly 
cultivated. He had a voice of singular 
beauty, so clear, so crisp, so cadenced, 
so flexible, that to hear him read prose 
or verse was one of the great pleasures 
of life. He read Shakespeare’s plays so 
superbly that, although he could not hear 
one word he uttered, no actor I have ever 
known, from Booth to Barrymore, ap- 
proached him for dramatic power and 
subtlety. His “Macbeth” brought to 
my soul a sense of terror that no stage 
“Macbeth” has ever done. The witches, 
which on the stage are apt to be a trifle 
ludicrous, became in his hands giiastly 
and terrifying. His “Winter’s Tale” 
and “As You Like It” were lovely from 
start to finish, and his “Henry V,” 
which, to my way of thinking, surpassed 
all the others, was so glorious in its 
martial ardor that it would set the dullest 
heart to beating. Even to recollect that 
clarion call: 

“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more; e 
“Or close the wall up with our English 

dead.” 
was to know the value of strong and 
high emotions. 

A most astonishing thing was the 
hauntingly beautiful manner in which 
Dr. Furness sang the Shakespearean 
songs, especially the song “When daffo- 
dils begin to peer” in “Winter’s Tale,” 
and the Clown’s song in “Twelfth 
Night.” 

He also read “A Mid-summer Night’s 
Dream,” with his sister, Mrs. Casper 
Wister, Mrs. Wister taking the female, 
and Dr. Furness the male parts. He 
could not hear one word that Mrs. 
Wister read, any more than he could 
hear one word that he read himself; 
yet he never missed his cue,’never fal- 
tered, never hesitated, and the whole 
performance was given smoothly and 
beautifully to the end. 
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Dr. Furness had a scholar’s natural 
attachment for cats. He disliked dogs 
(although since he could not hear them 
bark he had less reason for disliking 
them than the rest of us), but for cats 
he had a strong affection. His Siamese 
kittens lived in his library, drank from 
a silver bowl at his desk, and gave him 
a companionship he loved and needed. 
They watched him with wise, attentive 
eyes while he worked. They drowsed 
on his books, and they stayed with him 
late into the night, seeing ghosts in the 
shadowy corners of the room, as is the 
fashion of cats the world over. He 
used to say that the sound he most 
wanted to hear on earth was their purr- 
ing. Often when I had one on my 
knee, he would ask, “Is it purring now?” 
and if I nodded my head, yes, he would 
put his fingers gently on the little throat, 
and feel tiie vibration which was the 
nearest he could get to that gentle and 
lovely sound. Many and many a time 
when he was coming home from town 
on his usual train, I have seen one of 
his cats stroll down to the gate, and it 
was a long stroll, to meet him and escort 
him home, walking proudly before him, 
its tail erect as a flagstaff to mark the 
honor and dignity of its position. If a 
love for books is the great solace of life, 
I am by way of thinking that a love for 
animals shares with a love for inanimate 
nature the second place in the long list 
of compensations. 


DR. BERRY: That was a very beau- 
tiful tribute. To continue the program, 
Miss Timberlake has asked for an op- 
portunity to speak. 


MISS TIMBERLAKE: Those of us 
who have been in touch with thé°work 
of this organization ever since it was 
begun know very well what wise heads 
and loving hearts have guided it all the 
way. It has progressed steadily from 
the very start, but for the last two years 
it has gone forward by such leaps and 
bounds that some of us are almost 
breathless in our efforts to keep up. 
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I have begged from our Chairman this 
opportunity to speak to you for just two 
minutes, because I want to share with 


you a story. It is of something that 
happened some years ago, not long after 
the invention of the steam engine. A 
small group of laboring men and their 
families were gathered together to watch 
a demonstration of this new wonder. 
The little engine puffed up and down, up 
and down, on its track, and all the 
people watched it closely. Suddenly a 
little boy, who had been looking very 
intently, came running up to his father. 
“Oh, Daddy, Daddy!” he cried, “I 
know what makes it go—there’s a man 
in it!” (Applause. ) 

Fellow-members, I, like the little boy, 
have made a discovery, and I can see 
by your faces that many of you have 
also done so. I know what makes this 
Federation go so fast—there’s a man in 
it. (Prolonged applause.) I know that 
all of you will be very, very glad to 
hear that he has been persuaded to 
serve for another year as our President. 
( Applause. ) 


DR. BERRY: There have been oc- 
casional kindly comments on my efforts. 
I have realized that many of them were 
out of the kindness of heart of the 
speaker. Tonight Miss Timberlake’s 
big heart has overflowed to my embar- 
rassment, but even then it is pleasing to 
have nice things said. But I am merely 
the temporary head. Such success as 
has been ours during this last term has 
been entirely due to those who have 
helped me. I came in here totally ig- 
norant, trying to do my little bit. But 
when one has so many to uphold his 
hands and help him at every turn, he 
cannot quite fail. It is this spirit of 
cooperation and kindness that makes 
our “steam engine” go. 


(Dr. Berry then told a true story 
of a little boy of two and one-half 
years who had heard the story of crea- 
tion at- school. On arriving home his 
father asked him what the teacher had 
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said. “Well,” he replied, “God worked 
the first day, and God worked the second 
day, and then he worked the third day 
and the fourth day and the fifth day 
and the sixth day, and then God got all 
tired out and went home and went to 
bed. And he felt sick and telephoned 
for the doctor to come right over; and 
the doctor came to see God and told 
God he was all tired out and had a 
nervous breakdown.” ) 


DR. BERRY: Your leader’s tasks 
are not quite so arduous nor responsible, 
but he must continue to have help or he, 
too, will have a nervous breakdown. 


Mrs. Laura Stovel, assistant editor of 
Votta Review, will now present the 
Volta Review Cup. 


MRS. STOVEL: That a_ prophet 
may have honor even in his own country 
has recently been demonstrated. Last 
year when cups and trophies came into 
style, the Votta Review offered a cup 
to the organization having the greatest 
number of subscribers among its mem- 
bers. Each club handled the campaign 
in its Own way. 

Down in Washington, the home of the 
Votta Review, we have an ardent fan 
—a Vota Review fan, a Federation 
fan, a speech-reading fan.. He staged 
a one man campaign. Probably no one 
but Mr. John A. Ferrall himself knows 
how much stamp mucilage he consumed 
in sending out personal letters, or how 
much Irish wit and pathos he expended, 
but he won the campaign. And so we 
are very happy to patronize home indus- 
try and to present to the Speech-Reading 
Club of Washington, as a permanent 
gift, the cup that is a token of appre- 
ciation of loyal support to the only 
magazine of its kind, the VoLtTta REvIEw. 

Miss Leila Thompson received the 
cup for the Speech-Reading Club of 
Washington. 


DR. BERRY at this point announced 
the selection by the Board of Directors 
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of officers and committee chairmen for 
1926-1927, as follows: 


OFFICERS 
Gordon Berry, M. D., President 
Horace Newhart, M. D., President-Elect 
Walter O. Smith, Treasurer 
Betty C. Wright, Secretary 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Zone 1: Miss Annetta W. Peck 
Zone 2: Miss Josephine B. Timberlake 
Zone 3: Mrs. B. C. Bowen 
Zone 4: Miss Agnes Stowell 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Education: Miss Florence P. Spofford 
Sub-chairmen: A. Mrs, James F. 


Norris 

B. Mrs. Oscar P. Hat- 
ton 

C. Miss Estelle Sam- 
uelson 


Employment: Miss Ann Lehman 
Finance: Mr. Walter O. Smith 
Membership: Miss Gertrude Torrey 
Nominating: Miss Anna Mackey 
Publication: Dr. Harold Hays 


Publicity and Exhibits: Mr. John A. 
Ferrall 
A. Exhibits: Mr. Dwight J. Hotch- 
kiss 
Research: Dr. Wendell C. Phillips 


Medical: Dr. George E. Shambaugh 
Scientific: Dr. Harvey Fletcher 
Annual Meeting: Miss Betty Wright 


A. Program: Mrs. H. H. Flory 


DR. BERRY called upon Dr. Roy H. 
Gilpatrick, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, who made a report as 
follows : 


A RESOLUTION 


Wuereas, the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing having met in Philadelphia, and hav- 
ing enjoyed hospitality, and having been 
able to conduct a conference of unusual 
success, therefore 


Be It Resotvep that the thanks of 
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the Federation are richly due to very 
many who have rendered it distinguished 
service on this occasion; and that we 
wish to mention as especially meriting 
our vote of thanks the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia and the Phila- 
delphia League for the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing; Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements; 
Mrs. Harold Rypins, Chairman of the 
Program Committee; Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson, Chairman of the Tourna- 
ment Committee; the Management of 
the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, and the 
Graybar Electric Company. And 
Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep that this 
resolution be spread upon the records 
of the Federation. 
R. H. Grvpatrick, Chairman. 
Committee on Resolutions. 


(This resolution was adopted by ac- 
clamation, and those whom it thanked 
were called upon by name to rise and 
acknowledge the applause.) 


DR. BERRY: As to the meeting 
place next year we are uncertain. We 
need your help. The Pacific Coast has 
been repeatedly mentioned. We much 
want to accept their cordial invitation, 
but there are difficulties in the way, 
which the time and occasion do not 
permit my going into in detail. One 
great trouble is that if we go to the 
Pacific Coast, we leave the larger part 
of our family behind. Another sugges- 
tion is that we do as some conventions 
have done, go to the Great Lakes, charter 
a boat, start out from Cleveland or 
Detroit and go north in this boat up 
the lakes. It would make a delightful 
trip. We could have our conferences 
on the boat. Such a thing could be 
done in combination with one or two 
leagues. The expense should be con- 


sidered. One estimate is that it would 
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be six or seven dollars a day, including 
everything after you are on the boat. 


A third thought is that we go inde- 


pendently to some summer resort. The 
two places that have been suggested 
are Silver Bay on Lake George, and 
Chatauqua, both of which have many 
facilities for convention arrangements. 
One cannot live as luxuriously as he 
can in this beautiful hotel, but he is in 
God’s great out of doors and has a 
good time. These are quite central and 
easily accessible for many. We would 
not be able to enjoy the hospitality of 
any particular group, but we could 
amuse ourselves, which I think we are 
quite capable of doing. 


These are three suggestions. Many 
more may occur to you. We would 
appreciate your help in coming to a wise 
conclusion as to what we had best do. 
We want to serve our members to the 
best of our ability. Naturally, with so 
many interests it is impossible to suit 
all. We hope that you will return to 
your home league and discuss these pos- 
sibilities, or such other possibilities as 
may occur to you, and write to us so that 
we can get an impression from your 
leagues as to what you would like. 
When you write, please do not confine 
yourself to one choice, but give us a 
second or third choice. 


(An informal vote by the showing 
of hands was requested. The sentiment 
seemed about equally divided. Many 
were unable to hear clearly enough to 
vote understandingly. ) 


DR. BERRY: We will write you in 
order that you may understand and ex- 
press a deliberate opinion. Perhaps 
some of you would like to invite us to 
your home city. 


(Whereupon, the program being con- 


cluded, the banquet adjourned at 11 
P. M.) 
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ADDENDA 


REPORTS OF CONSTITUENT BODIES 


BLOOMFIELD AURAL SOCIETY 
Reported by Mrs. Minnie E. Doe, President 


The Bloomfield Aural Society has passed 
its third milestone. 

We have had pleasant social affairs each 
month during the past year, especially dances, 
which the Juniors always enjoy so much. 
We have had cake sales and card parties to 
raise money. 

We are particularly fortunate in having 
the Community House for. our meetings, 
without expense to our members. 

When evening classes opened in the High 
School last fall,. a lip-reading class was 
formed but had to be discont.nued after a 
short time because of lack of proper at- 
tendance. This was a cause of much regret, 
but we hope to have a class start again in 
September, as many new members have sig- 
nied their intention of attending. 

The Society has conducted its own class 
in lip-reading, which has met every Tuesday 
afternoon. We have assurance that it will 
continue the coming season. A _ lip-reading 
and speech correction class formed for sev- 
eral of the Juniors has been one of the most 
encouraging features of our work. The 
spirit of the class is wonderful. Miss Ellen 
Grosvenor of the Newark School for the 
Deaf is the teacher. 

To follow out the plan advised by the 
Federation, tournaments were held between 
Bloomfield, Newark and Jersey City, and 
proved quite a success. The contests were 
well attended and a fine sportsmanlike spirit 
prevailed. 

The starting of our little paper, The Candle, 
was another step forward. We are fortunate 
to have so able an editor as Mr. George 
Troll to carry on this work. 


The Home and School Council, after hear- 
ing a talk by the president on “The Prob- 
lems of the Deafened Child,” invited the 
Society to join its membership and be rep- 
resented by five delegates. We accepted the 
invitation and now have a voice in the edu- 
cational affairs of Bloomfield. This step may 
prove to be the entering wedge to the estab- 
lishment of lip-reading in the public schools. 

We returned home from the Conference at 
Philadelphia full of enthusiasm and eager 
‘o forge ahead in all lines of endeavor this 
next season. 


SPEECH READERS GUILD OF BOSTON 


Reported by Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, 
President 
The Speech Readers Guild of Boston has 
two seasons, wet and dry. These have no 
associat‘on with Mr. Volstead. The Wet 
Season ordinarily begins about October first 
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and lasts until the Federation Conference in 
June. The Guilder was born at the beginning 
of the last Wet Season and so far promises 
to survive the current drought. The past 
cycle has been punctured most emphatically 
by this birth and by a most successful 
campaign for funds for general purposes. 
The real activity of the drive began in 
November and to date the figures show total 
receipts of well over twenty-three thousand 
dollars. About forty per cent came from 
actual members, approximately another forty 
per cent indirectly through the influence of 
members and the remaining twenty is really 
“New Money.” Through the able efforts of 
our devoted Counsel we have been adjudged 
in the class of corporations which are tax 
free. The mortgage on our home has been 
reduced by one-half. The house has been 
provided with an entirely new and efficient 
heating plant, and very considerable additions 
nave been made to permanent furnishings. 

We now have a very complete assortment 
of hearing instruments on display, for trial 
by all who may be interested. In this the 
Guild takes no agent’s place, it is merely a 
show room; any prospective purchasers are 
referred to the local agent. The Social 
Service Worker continues to endeavor to keep 
abreast of the steadily increasing demands 
upon her time and must soon have an assis- 
‘ant. Her work and her most practical use- 
fulness have been greatly enhanced by the 
purchase of an audiometer, and the use by 
her of this instrument outside the house, in 
properly selected cases, has been approved by 
the Board. 

The regular dining room service has been 
discontinued and the plan of frequent gather- 
ings under the community plan has been 
given a most successful trial. The immediate 
nouse management has been put into the able 
hands of Mrs. Norris, by creation of the 
new office of Personnel Director. The Wet 
Seasons was unusually active. The Annual 
November Sale under a somewhat modified 
plan, netted one thousand dollars in its one 
day of existence. The practice classes were 
especially well conducted and attended, three 
and four times each week. The Entertain- 
ment and Hospitality Committees carried on 
well and the Funds Committee wound up its 
profitable year with the Easter Flower Sale, 
disposing of every last bloom. The climax 
of the Wet Season in May gave the mem- 
bers an opportunity of expressing some slight 
token of appreciation to Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy, the retiring President, Founder, Bene- 
factor, Friend. 

The Dry Season is on, but is somewhat 
moistened by the great popularity of the 
Summer Practice Group with its frequent 
outings. Membership has remained about 
stationary through the year but plans looking 
to its increase, together with many others in 
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all the phases of our activity, are in process 
ef definite formation. We press forward 
and, what is best, we press in unity. 


BUFFALO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. R. L. Hunt, Cor- 
responding Secretary 


It is with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that we look back upon the last year. Al- 
though we cannot boast of any great accom- 
plishments, still we feel that the League is 
stronger than it has ever been. Not stronger 
in membership, for where we have gained one 
new member, we have lost several, perhaps 
through lack of interest on their part, or 
through the pressure of other matters. At 
present we have twenty-five paid-up members 
in good standing. Our strength is in the 
loyalty of a few staunch members who 
never fail us. 

We have come to know one another better 
through our bi-monthly sewing meetings, held 
at the various homes. There we have worked 
together to make prizes for our card parties 
and thus have found common interest. The 
two card parties we gave were successful 
financially as well as socially and added 
about $125 to our treasury. We have quite 
a following now, our friends requesting to be 
notified of each card party we have. Great 
interest has been manifested in the suppers 
held during the winter. ve : 

Through the courtesy of the Failing Optical 
Company, the secretary obtained the names of 
two hundred hard of hearing persons in and 
around Buffalo. A personal letter was written 
to each one and as a result we obtained one 
new member. Still we do not feel discour- 
aged. All great movements take time. Al- 
though there are fifty-three otologists in 
Buffalo, we have succeeded in interesting but 
one, who has become a contributing member. 

The lip-reading classes have been held bi- 
weekly throughout the winter and spring and 
were well attended. The oral and written 
contests in preparation for the Lip-Reading 
Tournament created much excitement. 


CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Reported by Miss Susan A. Murphy, 
Executive Secretary 


During the past fiscal year, from April 1, 
1925 to April 1, 1926, the Chicago League has 
carried on its active program in the follow- 
ing branches: Educational, Employment and 
Vocational Guidance, Social, Medical and 
Preventive Work. 


Educational 


Four weekly classes in lip-reading are held 
at’ the League’s Community House.’ During 
the past year 2,524 persons attended these 
classes. Two demonstrations in lip-reading 
were given at the Woman’s World’s Fair and 
were most enthusiastically received. These 
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were under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
Torrey and Miss Marian Graham with groups 
of their pupils. A city-wide demonstration in 
lip-reading was directed by Miss Gertrude 
Torrey on a health program given by the 
Home and Public Welfare Committee of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club during the first week 
of May. This also caused much favorable 
comment and stimulated a real interest in lip- 
reading. Miss Marian Graham also directed 
a demonstration in lip-reading at the Men’s 
City Club before a group of Junior Red Cross 
members of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Great interest was 
taken in these demonstrations and_ several 
requests have been made to have further 
demonstrations in the fall. In preparing for 
a contestant to enter the National Lip-Read- 
ing Tournament during the Seventh Annual 
Conference in Philadelphia, five or six inten- 
sive lip-reading matches were held at the 
Community House, under the direction of 
Miss Torrey, between two teams made up of 
League members. Much publicity was given 
these matches by our Chicago daily papers, 
and pictures were taken by two of the lead- 
ing papers during the matches. 


Employment 


Two hundred and eighty-five persons applied 
for assistance in securing employment, of 
which 157 were satisfactorily placed. Many 
have received increase in wages and have 
been assured of permanent work. Several 
special positions have been created for sev- 
eral members who were rather difficult to 
place. General cooperation throughout the 
city with office managers and superintend- 
ents of employment has been splendid. Some 
very successful cases have been worked out 
where it has been necessary to give special 
vocational guidance, as loss of hearing had 
made it necessary for many applying for work 
to readjust their type of employment. These 
are usually the most interesting problems. The 
State Board of Rehabilitation has awarded 
ten Scholarships to assist the League in its 
rehabilitation efforts. The various Social 
Service Agencies throughout the city have 
referred all problems of employment of the 
hard of hearing to the League. 


Social 


Six thousand eight hundred and ninety per- 
sons visited the Community House during the 
past year and 3,344 persons attended the very 
interesting social affairs. Some very inter- 
esting and worthwhile lectures were given 
during the fall and winter months. A con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the 
Musical Guild, which was most enthusiasti- 
cally received and the entertainment commit- 
tee has been requested to have other affairs 
along these same lines which is most en- 
couraging. “The Tulip Club” had a 100 per 
cent entertainment, with dancing afterwards, 
during the early spring which hundreds of 
our League members attended and enjoyed. 
This entertainment was given as a benefit 
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for our League and was also a financial suc- 
cess. Our Sixth Annual Bazaar was again 
given at the St. James’ Parish House, and 
was a most successful undertaking in every 
respect both socially and financially. All 
League members took an active part in it 
and worked very hard to put it over. 


Medical and Preventive Work 


During the first two fall months of the 
school term, our field worker, Miss Alice 
Wood, was busily employed following up 
many of the more serious cases discovered in 
the first seven schools, which had an attend- 
ance of 7,538 children, in which our pre- 
ventive work was first started. About Nov- 
ember 1st, five new schools were assigned to 
us with a total of 5,023 of which 525 were 
listed by their teachers, after they had been 
given a simple “whisper test,” at 20 feet as 
being unable to hear properly. Out of this 
number Dr. John Theobald, assisted by Miss 
Van Koy, a trained nurse, discovered 69 more 
serious type of ear defects needing immediate 
medical care, and 42 cases hard of hearing 
were discovered. Some very successful oper- 
ations have been arranged for and results 
have been more than satisfactory. Much in- 
tensive follow-up work, both in the schools 
and homes, has been carried on. Every mem- 
ber of the League’s Board of Otologists has 
rendered splendid cooperation in this im- 
portant work of our League. The secretary 
has given talks along preventive lines before 
groups of Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
Visiting Nurses Association, the Lower North 
Community Council, Chicago Woman’s Club 
Committees and other important civic and wel- 
fare organizations throughout the city. Dur- 
ing the early Fall and Winter months a 
number of talks were broadcast by the sec- 
retary from the leading stations throughout 
the city. Much publicity has been secured 
relative to this preventive work, which ap- 
parently has a keen appeal to the public. Five 
new schools have been assigned our League 
to start work in about October ist, after the 
fall term is well under way. Social arrange- 
ments have been made with the Board of 
Education to have a demonstration made by the 
Graybar Electric Company of the Phonograph 
Audiometer as soon as it is ready for the 
Chicago market. With this worthwhile ma- 
chine in operation, our League is hoping to 
have the hearing of thousands of our school 
children tested within the first six months of 
the school year. The following letter from 
the Board of Education shows conclusively 
the approval that has been given our preven- 
tive work in the public schools: 


Chicago, Illinois, 
February 3, 1926. 
“Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing, 
“Chicago, Illinois. 
“Dear Sirs: 
“The results of the work of the League 


have been most gratifying. Our fears that 
the schools would be exploited by research 


workers without direct benefit to these handi- 
capped children have been dispelled. 

“IT trust the schools now cooperating with 
the League will make as good if not better 
reports. 

“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) ExizapetH W. Murpny, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools.” 


Thirty welfare cases of older hard of 
hearing men and women have been success- 
fully worked out. Hospital and medical care 
has been secured when necessary, operations 
arranged for, free of charge, and several 
most difficult problems have been solved. 
Much gratitude has been expressed by those 
receiving this much needed assistance. 

This spring our Community House had a 
much needed general overhauling and cleaning, 
with the result that it has looked much more 
attractive and brighter in every way. It is 
very gratifying to have all League members 
take the keen interest they do in the welfare 
and progress of our League. They make 
every effort to live up to our slogan—“Service 
and Cooperation.” 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Reported by Mrs. John M. Pattison, 
ident 


The Cincinnati League has progressed along 
all Ines. 

Two free lip-reading practice classes, for 
beginners and advanced pupils met, weekly 
at the League rooms. Night classes at Wood- 
ward High School did splendid work. <A 
summer session provides additional practice 
for these enthusiastic pupils. 

Our exhibit of hearing aids is filling an 
important need and people increasingly are 
taking advantage of this service. 

Our Vocational Department has helped a 
goodly number of applicants. Next year, with 
a larger office force we expect this work to 
expand. 

Our monthly Supper Meetings continue 
popular. Alternating with these are Program 
Meetings which are varied and always of 
interest. 

The Junior Club holds monthly meetings, 
also summer picnics and hikes. 

The Social Service Group meets weekly and 
makes garments for a worthy philanthropy. 

A Home Beautiful Exposition gave us 
space for a booth and valuable publicity was 
obtained. Hundreds of leaflets on prevention 
of deafness were distributed. 

Progress has been made toward a survey 
of school children with encouraging pros- 
pects for early tests with the new group 
audiometer. 

The outstanding event of the year was our 
entrance into the Community Chest and Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. Our allowance from 
the Chest is based on the amount of our 
yearly budget, less our income from dues 
and other sources, and is for maintenance 





only. All other funds which we require 
(endowment, building, or for emergency pur- 
poses) must be raised through our own 
efforts. 

The objection is sometimes made that mem- 
bers of an agency receiving support from a 
community chest, lack that keen interest in 
the cause and love for the organization which 
are born of sacrifice. This danger does not 
threaten us as there will always be vital 
needs which we alone must meet. 

We prize the additional time gained for 
our important activities which the help from 
the Chest insures. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Florence Cobb, Assistant 
Secretary 


Following the Conference of 1925 at Min- 
neapolis, we were able, through the kindness 
of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, to se- 
cure the services of Dr. Jane E. Robibns for 
two and a half months. Though it was the 
season when only playgrounds and _ bathing 
beaches show many signs of life and when 
requests for appointments usually bring the 
reply, “Away on vacation,” Dr. Robbins did 
put us on the map, and did give word of 
mouth information to many who had never 
heard of us or who had only the vaguest idea 
of what work for the hard of hearing means. 
Through her efforts, a club of business women 
in Cleveland became interested in a_ very 
bright young deaf girl, to the point of pro- 
viding further education at a small Ohio 
college where she leads her classes and from 
which she will emerge equipped for a happy 
and useful life, dependent upon no one. 

Through the year, we were able to help 
a goodly number of deafened persons to a re- 
alization that the world needs them—that 
there is much to live for and to be happy 


about. Many of these were sent to us by 
hospitals, charities and other social service 
agencies. The audiometer at the Alexander 


Graham Bell School, installed at our sug- 
gest'on by the Board of Education, has been 
in operation since last November, with a 
competent otologist in charge. It is regarded 
as a great help in the work of prevention of 
leafness. 

Employment for the handicapped still ranks 
first in our vrob'ems. Our publicity work is 
growing—the press is more willing to give us 
notice. Our president read a paper on “Deaf- 
ness and Its Prevention in Children” before 
the Cleveland Academy of Medicine. Teach- 
ers and members have given generously of 
their time and ability. We have had, in 
addition to two free classes in speech-reading 
weekly, a class in voice correction. Not 
many pupils attended, but the value of the 
work was demonstrated. Our fine teacher is 
heart and soul in the work for the deafened. 
Next year more will join. 

Our membership has grown to 197. And 
we are only two years old! 
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A radio was purchased with gift money 
and has given pleasure to some who would 
not otherwise have known this joy. A class in 
bridge, ventured upon at the request of a 
few, proved an overwhelming success. 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, 
Executive Secretary 


Throughout the year our Club has been 
open every day and meetings have been held 
there each Wednesday of the year for social 
games, sewing and lip-reading classes. The 
fall bazaar was a decided success and three 
benefit parties have helped with our finances. 

In the early spring a well organized mem- 
bership drive added strength as to numbers 
and finances. Federation memberships were 
awarded at a banquet for the winners. Six 
Federation memberships were given to the six 
best speech-readers in a local contest. 


The Columbus ‘Dispatch devoted a whole 
page of publicity to our work. The Columbus 
Citizen gave us a check for $440, the proceeds 
from an “Old Fiddler’s Contest,” making pos- 
sible our purchase of two 3-A Audiometers 
for surveys in public schools. The first sur- 
vey shows 79 out of 209 children with 15% 
or more loss of hearing. 


_ During the fall and spring, sixty classes 
in speech-reading were sponsored by the Edu- 
cational Department of the Y.W.C.A. 


The Employment Committee has 
two and helped others. 


Responding to an appeal from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, we have knitted sweaters for 
the soldiers in hospitals. Purchasing our own 
material, we have turned over to the Colum- 
bus Baby Camp, over 80 hand-made garments. 

Ohio State University gave us a place on 
the Summer Program, which was ably filled 
by our own Dr. Newhart. We appreciate his 
generosity in coming to us and feel sure that 
because of his talk, there is a better day 
ahead for the prevention of deafness. 

We had nine representatives at the Federa- 
tion Conference in Philadelphia and our small 
League won second honors in the Treasurer’s 
Trophy Contest. 

We have been granted free space at the 
Ohio State Fair for exhibits by all seven 
Ohio Leagues. We expect to have something 
worthwhile and predict a new era for activi- 
ties in the Buckeye State. 


placed 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Reported by Mrs. Maude Douglas Hubert, 


Executive Secretary 


The year of 1925-26 has been a very happy 
and prosperous one for the Dayton League 
for the Hard of Hearing. The advancement 
of the League has not been spectacular like 
the sky-rocket, which lasts but a moment be- 
fore it fades, but rather of the slow and 
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steady pace of a club founded upon good 
judgment and good fellowship. 


The sixth birthday of the League was of 
sufficient interest to the city of Dayton to be 
celebrated at the National Cash Register Com- 
munity Hall with accommodations for five 
hundred persons. Though not crowded, the 
hall was well filled with a most enthusiastic 
audience. 


While the finances of the League are cared 
for in part by the Community Chest Fund 
of the city, it becomes necessary to increase 
the funds needed for its various activities. 
This was accomplished by the usual bazaar, 
rummage sales and card parties. As a new 
feature this year, a cake-sale was held in 
a large department store. The sale was so 
successful that the directors of the League 
decided to hold a monthly cake-sale for the 
season 1926-27. The improved condition of 
the League’s finances justified the addition 
to its equipment of a new player-piano, which 
was entirely paid for without drawing on the 
League's saving account. 

The splendid work accomplished by the 
Welfare Department, without financial help 
from the League is most satisfactory. <A 
notable case was that of a young man, totally 
deaf, who was saved from blindness through 
the efforts of the Welfare Department in 
bring’ng the case before the proper persons. 


Monthly talks by prominent men of Day- 
tion, and musicales have become regular fea- 
tures of entertainment rather than, as for- 
merly, special treats. Picnics and summer 
camps form the out-of-door recreation. 


Not the least achievement of the year has 
been the establishment and the monthly pub- 
lication of League News. The expenses are 
largely met by the returns from advertise- 
ments. The little newspaper has been instru- 
inental in br.nging the membership, and the 
public as well, in closer touch with the League, 
with a better understandng of its many 
activities. 

The first inter-city Speech-Reading Contests 
in Ohio were held this year, between Dayton 
and Cincinnati, with Dayton victorious. We 
feel sure these contests will be held more 
often in the future, as they not only promote 
Speech-Reading, but a friendly rivalry be- 
tween Leagues, which cannot help but be 
beneficial. 

The formation of a club for the younger 
members was another long-felt want fulfilled. 
The very foundation of the Red Peppers is 
good fellowship. 

Still with the growth and advancement of 
the League we have never lost sight of the 
necessity of living up to our motto to “Help 
Someone Today.” 


DENVER LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Louis I. Levistein, Treasurer 


With difficulties hindering its progress, the | 
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not been laggard in efforts to do its bit with 
the kindred organizations affiliated with the 
Federation. Loss of funds in a bank failure 
and the departure of its beloved president, 
Mrs. S. B. Pickett, from the city, cast a gloom 
that was most discouraging. But we have 
carried on with hopes of larger opportunities 
for development and cooperation in the future. 
Our League needs the stimulation of new 
members who are willing to work for us and 
with us in the splendid enterprise of helping 
others to overcome their handicap of hearing 
and speech defects. A bright spot has been 
the loyalty of our non-resident members. 


The incorporation of the League was a 
step forward. Another step will be the ac- 
quisition of assembly rooms which will aid 
in awakening general interest among the hard 
of hearing in Denver and providing club 
privileges for the lonely deafened ones in the 
city. 

Few applications for employment have been 
made to us, but we are glad to report new 
contacts that are now being made _ with 
friendly organizations and business firms will- 
ing to assist in the placement of our people. 
The League and the Federation have been 
given publicity that promises to bear fruit 
in due time. 

The Denver School Board was petitioned to 
resume the teaching of speech-reading in the 
public night schools, but until there is a better 
understanding for the need of this work we 
cannot report satisfactory results at present. 
An evening class in speech-reading, open no! 
only to League members, but also to non- 
members, was sponsored by the League, a 
small fee per lesson being charged. 

Recreation—outings, socials, gave much 
pleasure to the members and their friends. A 
Christmas party provided toys for distribution 
to poor children. Our sick and shut-in mem- 
bers were remembered with flowers, maga- 
zines and delicacies. With more funds the 
Sunshine Club will in time extend its good 
cheer to non-members,—the aged and _ sick 
deafened. Thereby the League can become a 
most essential factor in the social work of 
Denver. 


DES MOINES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Claude W. Prusia, President 


The Des Moines League for the Hard of 
Hearing has made progress during the past 
year. The outstanding accomplishment is the 
work that has been started by our school 
authorities. A survey of one school has been 
made with astonishing results. The work will 
be carried to its completion and we are assured 
that lip-reading in the public schools will be 
offered this fall. Superintendent J. W. Stude- 
baker and Dr. Fred Moore, Chief of the 
Medical Staff, are members of our League. 
Miss Mary Diemer is the Supervisor of Ex- 
ceptional Chidren. 


Denver League for the Hard of Hearing has_{ Our interest in the Federation has been 
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evidenced by financial support twice as large 
as for the previous year. Two delegates were 
in attendance at the Philadelphia Conference 
and’ a representative took part in the lip-read- 
ing tournament. 

Ten hours per month of free lip-reading 
instruction have been given and the League 
rooms have always been open for practice 
and social purposes. Employment has been 
found for all applicants. A news letter has 
been issued at regular intervals. The two 
social clubs have held their regular meetings. 

Our chief publicity demonstrations have 
taken the form of a booth at the Iowa State 
Fair; presentation of our work before the 
Public Welfare Board, which has charge of 
the Community Chest; and the appearance of 
a team of workers and a lip-reading demon- 
stration before a weekly luncheon of the 


Rotary Club at the best hotel in the city. 

Although there is much work yet to be 
done and we are far from the goal we hope to 
reach, we feel that there is encouragement to 
be derived from the above report. 


DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Harold G. Schmid, President 


We feel confident that the strenuous labors 
that we have been and are putting into our 
cause here in Detroit, are not entirely in vain, 
and will eventually bear fruit of a nature of 
which we can well afford to feel proud. We 
have. been, and continue to be up against 
difficulties of a purely local nature, and there- 
fore we feel that our present situation is 
understood best by those who are on the 
‘inside,’ and we ask that our sister leagues, 
at all times, keep this fact in mind and bear 
with us in what may often seem to other 
more prosperous leagues than ours, to be our 
slow progress. 

With the beginning of the current year, we 
added’ to our list of committees, an Employ- 
ment and Vocational Committee, the prime 
object of this committee, being to render as 
much aid and assistance as possible through 
untrained volunteer workers, to those deaf- 
ened people who might be in need of such 
aid, and to gradually pave the way, insofar as 
possible with the limited means at our com- 
mand, for a genuine employment and voca- 
tional department in the future. 

Thus far the activities of this committee 
have been almost exclusively confined to home 
industry for deafened women who can sew, 
and in this field it has been and continues 
to be highly successful. The League is now 
under contract with a number of the local 
exchanges of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company, and several other larger concerns, 
to produce work of a nature and sufficiency 
which keeps a considerable number of needy 
deafened seamstresses fully occupied and earn- 
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ing a comfortable income. The League buys 
the raw material, pays the women for their 
work, and markets the finished product. At 
the present writing, plans for further develop- 
ment of our amateur employment department 
are under way. 

Our weekly practice classes in lip-reading 
have recently been resumed after having been 
temporarily discontinued for several months 
last winter because of lack of trained leader- 
ship. These classes now meet every Friday 
night at the Central Y.M.C.A. Building and 
are in charge of a Normal School graduate 
and experienced teacher. The League con- 
tinues to encourage attendance of the free 
evening school classes held twice weekly at the 
College of the City of Detroit, under super- 
vision of the Detroit Board of Education. 

An exceedingly interesting series of Sunday 
afternoon lectures and concerts was given last 
spring, by our educational committee, each 
number being very well attended and greatly 
enjoyed. Dr. Howard Peirce of our Con- 
sulting Board of Otologists, drew the largest 
crowd of the entire series, with his lecture 
on “Louder Please” and movies on “How We 
Hear.” Delightful luncheons and_ dinners 
were served on each of these Sundays, by 
our refreshment committee. We are plan- 
ning a still bigger and better educational pro- 
gram for next season. 

Our various other committees, including the 
Welfare, House, Hospitality, Entertainment, 
have found plenty to do and have done it, 
while we believe that our efficient Votta Re- 
view and Federation Committee is deserving 
of a special word of commendation and praise 
for its never ceasing vigilance and its splendid 
results. 

We feel also, that we have just cause to 
feel modestly proud of our monthly publica- 
tion, the Rainbow, now under the editorship 
of one of our ex-presidents, Mr. A. W. 
Feiler. Through this splend:d medium we 
endeavor to keep in close personal touch with 
all of our members and friends and cause 
them to keep in touch with the League and 
its work. At the same time, we endeavor 
to make our little paper amusing as well as 
newsy and mentally beneficial. 

The first of the current year, we were suc- 
cessful in enlisting the active interest and 
cooperation of a number of well known 
Detroit otologists, which resulted in there 
being formed, in connection with our League, 
a Consulting Board of Otologists under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Emil Amberg. This, 
we feel, was another step forward for the 
Detroit League. 

At the present time we are enjoying the free 
use of a spacious office in Detroit’s tallest 
skyscraper, for our business purposes, and 
through the courtesy of the Detroit Y.M.C.A. 
we have the use of a room at the Central 
Association Building for educational and so- 
cial purposes. 
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JERSEY CITY LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Clara M. Laterman, 
Executive Secretary 


The Jersey City League is now in its sev- 
enth year. During the term of 1925-26 ener- 
gies were concentrated on the continuation 
of increasing the membership by distributing 
literature among physicians, clergy and frater- 
nal and social organizations, besides personal 
visits and appeals whenever possible. 

In the employment line we succeeded in 
placing almost all applicants. 

The League is earnestly interested in the 
hard of hearing child, and succeeded in inter- 
esting the Board of Education to the extent 
of gaining their promise to conduct a survey 
throughout the public schools. Preliminary 
steps have already been taken at this writing. 

The total attendance for the past year was 
2,051. 

Classes in lip-reading were conducted two 
afternoons and four evenings a week A 
series of special lectures was given by teach- 


ers of lip-reading from the Metropolitan 
district. 
There was considerable increase in the 


social activities in the past year. A number 
of card parties were conducted and were 
highly successful from the standpoint of 
financial return and enjoyment among the 
members. 


LONG BEACH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Maude Braden, Secretary 


Besides the Federation, our main interests 
are welfare work, social affairs and lip- 
reading. Adults are offered free instruction 
in lip-reading three times a week, both after- 
noon and evening, at the Polytechnic High 
School. 

Fortunately for us, the Press Telegram 
stands ever ready to boost our cause. Influ- 
ential people of the’ community and near-by 
cities have shown great interest in our League. 
No regular survey for hard of hearing chil- 
dren has yet been made, but with the assist- 
ance of Miss Lucy Ella Case, Dr. F. L. 
Rogers and Elmer C. Jones, Principal of the 
Department of Education, we hope to get it 
started soon. 

Interest in lip-reading in Southern Cali- 
fornia was greatly stimulated by the Tourna- 
ment staged recently at the home of our 
president, Mrs. Sarah Smith. Six organiza- 
tions from near-by cities entered the contest. 
The Long Beach League won the champion- 
ship and Trophy with Glendale School a 
close second. Our entrant, Miss Mae E. 
Galvin, was awarded fourth place in the 
National Tournament at Philadelphia. j 

The large, well-furnished rooms of Com- 
munity Hall make an ideal centre for our 
social life. Here we hold our business meet- 
ings, fectures, gay gatherings, dinners and 
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entertainments. These, with picnics, excur- 
sions and beach parties bring interest and 
diversion into our lives. A home of our own, 
with splendid acoustics, a radio, and all club 
advantages is our cherished dream, and each 
year our bazaar adds a neat sum to the build- 
ing fund. 

Our League is affiliated with the City So- 
cial. Welfare, and by its industry and gener- 
osity has won a high place in the esteem of 
the officials. We furnish our own material, 
and turn in often as high as thirty-three com- 
pleted garments a month. Substantial con- 
tributions are also made to the Salvation 
Army, the Volunteers of America, the Day 
Nursery, the Near East Relief, the Santa 
Barbara Relief and the Christmas Cheer 
Fund. Our own people have been helped and 
cheered in all ways possible, but we were not 
able to place the few who asked for employ- 
ment. Work of any kind is hard to obtain 
in Long Beach, even by those of normal 
hearing. 


THE LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Miss Mae L. Bartlett, Pres. 


The Los Angeles League has had a success- 
ful year. The membership has increased and 
there is added interest along all lines. This 
has extended to charitable institutions, which 
we have helped with articles of clothing made 
at the Club House. The Juniors sent many 
Christmas baskets to needy ones. Our visiting 
Committee has kept in touch with the sick 
members and others who needed cheering. 

Our Christmas Bazaar, with the Christmas 
card sale, was a success financially and in 
bringing in new friends to the League. 

Sunday vesper services have been continued 
this year and fill a large place in the lives 
of those who attend. 

Members have found pleasure and _ intellect- 
ual help in the weekly programs, so that we 
feel we are getting as much from our club 
as our hearing sisters from their clubs. On 
the first Saturday of each month when we 
have our monthly business meeting we have 
our lunch at the Club House, each member 
contributing his or her share. This provides 
an opportunity for the meeting of committees 
before the business meeting. 

We found it necessary to leave our pleasant 
Club House, which we had enjoyed for four 
years. But we are most happily located in a 
flat which amply provides for our present 
needs, giving room for our house mother and 
two others who have been with us for several 
years. We are in a splendid location at 
276 So. Rampart Boulevard and feel that we 
have made an advantageous change. We have 
taken out incorporation papers and have a 
growing fund for a club house’ of our own. 
This coming Christmas we are trying the 
Christmas Savings Fund, sponsored by the 
banks, instead of our annual bazaar. The 
Junior League, which is ‘associated with us, 
is a source of much help and enthusiasm. 
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MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge, 
Secretary 
Our placement work has been steadily, if 


slowly, progressing this past year. The em- 
ployment situation has been the worst in our 


experience. Never have so many people, 
héaring as well as deafened, been seeking 
work. In spite of this, however, several very 


satisfactory positions have been found, and 
other temporary work to tide over a _ bad 
month or two. Contacts made by the secre- 
tary with presidents and managers of indus- 
trial organizations have been most encouraging. 
The general attitude of these officials has 
been helpful and interested. 

The new work that has been nearest to the 
heart of many of us this past year has been 
what we have called cooperative sewing or 
cooperative handicraft. It has been a long 
tedious task, for the right women to take 
charge of this much-needed work were not 
to be found easily. About the best we can 
say of our progress along the line of this 
particular activity is that we are farther 
ahead now than we were in the fall. Cer- 
tain definite kinds of sewing now seem to be 
in the proper hands, both as to the work it- 
self, the supervision and the marketing. © We 
hope to accomplish much this coming winter. 

A Men’s Club, meeting weekly on Friday 
evenings, was added to our other activities 
during the past year. ; 

The Club rooms have been open twice a 
week for radio concerts. The pleasure of 
listening to these concerts was made possible 
by the gift of a fine radio receiving set. 
This gift came from a prominent business 
man of the city. 


NEWARK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Arthur V. Taylor, 
Former President 


The Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing has had no new accomplishments 
during this last year. 

The usual rummage sale, Christmas sale 
and card parties have been held to raise 
money to meet our expenses. Once a month 
a social meeting has been held in the evening. 
For three months a lip-reading class met 
every Wednesday afternoon. The Tourna- 
ment in Philadelphia aroused an interest in 
lip-reading and weekly practice started in 
February. 

After careful deliberation the Board of 
D‘rectors decided that our present headquarters 
were too great a financial strain and they 
voted unanimously to give them up by July 
1st, thus saving three months’ rent when our 
rooms are not used. 

It was thought best to publish the yearly 
bulletin in the fall rather than in June. 

With new officers serving this coming 
year, there is a bright outlook for our future. 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Abbreviated Annual Report of the Executive 
Secretary, Miss Annetta W. Peck 


General Projects 


The outstanding item of service, in the year 
that has just closed, is that which we have 
rendered to the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing. One 
worker has served on the Board of Man- 
agers, the Executive Committee, as Corres- 
ponding Secretary and as Chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity and Exhibits, an- 
other has held two important chairmanships, 
those of the Employment Committee and the 
Tournament Sub-Committee; while these two, 
with two more of the staff, have done yeoman 
service as members of various committees. 
We have also assisted Dr. Douglas Macfarlan 
in his Survey of Hearing Aids by issuing 
questionnaires and tabulating results. 

Returning to our true field of service in 
the Five Boroughs of New York, we report 
progress in work for the deafened school 
child. Our educational clinic is drawing its 
fourth year of service to a close. Even 
without a medical clinic, as the League has 
been this year, without, in consequence, the 
usual circularizing of school principals and 
nurses, the inflow of new children has been 
sustained. Thanks to Dr. Phillips, President 
of the American Medical Association, contact 
has been effected with Dr. William O’Shea, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Dr. Emil 
Altman, Chief Medical Examiner, an objective 
for which we have worked for the last eight 
years. Dr. Phillips procured us the oppor- 
tunity to plead for the educational needs of 
the deafened child, taking an active part him- 
self. As far as these eminent officials are 
concerned, that case is won; but the work of 
organizing and setting up a program and a 
routine is merely begun. Dr. O’Shea has 
appointed a committee to do this, upon which 
the League’s staff is represented. Another 
satisfactory contact with the Department of 
Education started through health talks deliv- 
ered at the New York Training School for 
Teachers. This was followed by visits from 
delegations of students from the train'ng 
school, which afforded us welcome opportunity 
to present the subject of prevention of deaf- 
ness. 


As a_ part of our increasing effort for the 
leafened school child of New York, we took 
part in the 1925 Convention of the National 
Education Association at Indianapolis. Two 
workers attended the Conference on the Hard 
of Hearing Child, one of whom presented a 
paper. As a result of this conference, com- 
bined with a similar attendance and address 
in 1924, our League has been active in work- 
ing for a petition which, if successful, will 
establish a department in this great associa- 
tion of teachers, which will be devoted to 
the educational requirements of our handicap. 
Four of the League’s staff are members of 
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the N.EA. We also took part in the Scien- 
tific Exhibit of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City in May, 1925, where 
we were abie to make new friends for the 
League. 

Turning now to a valued contact in our 
own city, we record the welcome cooperation 
of New York’s welfare magazine, Better 
[imes. The February, 1926, issue carried an 
editorial and a feature story upon our work, 
with a sketch and photograph of one of the 
staff. It happened by coimcidence that this 
ssue was distributed at the annual dinner of 
Better Times on February 24, when the 
social workers of New York and their di- 
rectors assembled. The League had a table 
at this dinner, fitted for the occasion with a 
hearing set by our good friends, the Graybar 
Electric Company. 

Another effort, in which the same electrical 
experts participated, was our active support 
of the Theatre Guild in its provision for 
hard of hearing play-goers. Our part lay in 
giving this plan publicity among members 
and friends, and also in coordination and 
follow-up work, besides frequent mention in 
The Bulletin. 

Home Projects 

Our educational activities for adults drew 
a combined attendance of 4,300 during the 
year. Lip-reading, as usual, received the 
largest attention. Training for the national 
Lip-Reading Tournament has greatly  in- 
creased enthusiasm for lip-reading. It has 
proved a popular and beneficial activity. Our 
own Sixth Annual Lip-Reading Tournament 
for the Metropolitan Championship, in which 
the silver cup was won by Public Evening 
School 27 (whose lip-reading annex meets in 
our rooms) was the most successful we have 
ever held. Another evidence of more intense 
interest in lip-reading was the foundation, in 
July, 1925, of a club of lip-readers under 
the name of the “Class of 1925.” This of 
course is enlarged to include this year’s new 
scholars. 

The work of the Educational Clinic for 
Children presents some interesting figures: 


Total: -‘Remsstration.c. 5 6500. 63 
New Children Registered................ 28 
Attendance Clinic Days.................. 930 
Special Instruction Provided for... 9 
Visits and Follow Up.................... 35 
TRON Si eS Se 95 


The fourth year of the educational side of 
the Clinic for the Prevention of Deafness in 
Children presented a new difficulty, for it 
was obliged to function without its medical 
half. This condition, to be sure, is only tem- 
porary. With outside assistance, we have 
been able to give new children aural examina- 
tions. We have held summer and winter 
recreations for the children and visits to 
their homes have been unremitting. 

The Emplovment Bureau renorts 1,022 con- 
sultations during the year. Of 225 deafened 
men and women who applied for work, a 
total of 187, or 80%, were placed by the 
Bureau 
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Cooperation was given the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the Jewish Social Service 
Association in a joint survey of placement 
agencies for the handicapped. 

Recreational activities show a distinct ad- 
vance, not only in the interest and response 
of the members themselves, but also in gen- 
eral recognition of their importance for handi- 
capped people. Five recreational clubs have 
been operated: The Thursday Evening Club, 
now closing its fourteenth season; the Wo- 
men’s Club, nine years old; the Men’s Club, 
revival of an older club; The Wag, a vigor- 
our card club of women; and The Pioneers’ 
Club. The latter is a new development, 
growing out of the classes in dramatics held 
at the League last spring and fall. These 
clubs have operated for the most part under 
their own capable leaders, with assistance, 
as desired, from different members of the 
staff. The officers of the evening clubs have 
been of great assistance in requiring club 
members to keep their League dues paid up 
and this effort has resulted in better under- 
standing of the League and loyalty to its 
ideals and purposes. 


Types of activities have been many, and 
include hikes, picnics, motorbus trips, pan- 
tomines, dances and parties, games, card 
parties, suppers, movie parties, besides such 
special events as visits to Central Park, the 
Aquarium and the Hippodrome ffor the 
children, and the big Christmas Festival given 
for all members. 

The League’s welfare work has _ included, 
this past year, relief of our needy in loans 
and in gifts of clothing; visits of members 
in illness or trouble, in their homes and in 
hospitals. We have arranged for especial 
medical attention in certain cases. We have 
continued to give talks on aural hygiene in 
cooperation with the Health Speaker’s Service 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. As a result of the city’s co- 
operation with the Association, our health 
talks are now given for the Bureau of Health 
Education of the City Department of Health. 
Twenty-eight health talks have been given, 
hesides three radio broadcasts. Members of 
the staff have addressed an assembly of the 
Training School for Teachers, Dr. Thurston’s 
class at the New York School for Social 
Work, and the nurses of the graduating class 
yf Lebanon Hospital. 

Our hearing device service has become 
continuous. The last year has seen 309 inter- 
views for testing aids to hear‘ng. Members 
have generously donated instruments, which 
are put in order for giving or for loaning. 
We have investigated new hearing aids and 
have received valued help in this respect from 
the Federation, through Dr Douglas Mac- 
farlan. This service has received fine co- 
operation from otologists. 

The Bulletin has continued, with Miss 
Agnes Stowell as editor. A series of special 
articles under the title, “The Way I See It,” 
has aroused much interest. Three special 
numbers were issued; the Annual Meeting 
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Number, the Tournament Number and_ the 
Federation Number. 

We record below the principal publications 
and addresses by our members, in this case 
directors and professional personnel: 

Hays, Harotp M., M.D.: Diseases of the 

Ear, Nose and Throat. Philadelphia. 
A Layman’s Mistakes in the Care of His 
Hearing Defect. American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Minneapolis, 1925. 

LEHMAN, ANN: The Deafened Child Is 
Not a Deaf Child. National Educational 
Association. Indianapolis, 1925. 

Peck, ANNETTA W., SAMUELSON, ESTELLE 
E., and Leaman, ANN: Ears and the 
Man: Studies in Social Work for the 
Deafened. Philadelphia. 


Volunteer Cooperation 

We aknowledge gratefully the voluntary 
assistance of members. The Women’s Aux- 
iliary leads with its generous donations 
towards summer recreations and its active 
interest in child welfare work. Volunteer 
help has contributed largely to the success of 
the recreational work, adult educational work, 
training for the National. Tournament and 


Christmas welfare work. 
_ The League’s professional staff now con- 
ists of five social and two clerical workers. 


SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine M. Davidson, 
President 


The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia 
has had a very busy and eventful year. Last 
summer we moved into delightful new quar- 
ters, which our House Committee fitted up 
in fine shape and in November the Hospitality 
committee gave a very enjoyable luncheon 
and housewarming. In fact all of our com- 
mittees have been very active. The Welfare 
Organization sent out many Christmas baskets 
to the families of the deafened from a 
special fund for that purpose. Many sick 
persons have been visited and helped in 
various ways. Situations have been secured 
for a number of hard of hearing men and 
women who were out of work. 

Our Relief Committee has met every week 
to make garments for the tubercular children 
in the State Sanitarium. 

The usual Christmas Fair, cake sales, 
card parties, etc, have been held to help 
our expenses. Many interesting lectures have 
been given under the auspices of the Educa- 
tion Committee. Everyone has been interested 
in the speech-reading contests which have 
been well attended and have promoted interest 
in speech-reading. Free classes in speech- 
reading, taught by competent teachers, have 
been held every week, both in the afternoon 
and evening. The evening class is planning 
to continue through the summer. 

Our Federation Drive has been very suc- 
cessful; we are now looking forward to in- 
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creasing our membership and also our use- 
fulness as a social center for the deafened 
during the coming year. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Wm. H. Yerkes, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 


The Philadelphia League has been a busy 
organization since the Minneapolis Conference. 
All the standing committees have functioned 
energetically and satisfactorily. In November, 
1925, the Employment Bureau was established 
under the direction of the Welfare Committee, 
and has successfully pleaed many of its ap- 
plicants. The Welfare Committee has se- 
cured clothing for the needy, visited the sick 
and cheered the bereaved. 


Free lip-reading classes were successfully 
conducted throughout the year with four 
teachers and approximately thirty pupils. 

Special committees were named in connec- 
tion with entertaining the Conference and 
arranging for the exhibit at the Sesqui- 
Centennial, the work of both being satisfac- 
torily consummated. 

A free circulating library is in operation 
under the supervision of Mr. John C. Hess, 
librarian. A “Woman’s Exchange” has been 
established under the direction of Mrs. J. N. 
Holloway. 

The Research Committee, working in con- 
junction with Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, has 
secured much valuable data. 

The League has received many donations 
of furniture and equipment and much was 
done to add to the beauty and utility of the 
house by Mrs. Getze, Mrs. Wiestling, Mrs. 
J. H. Young, Mrs. J. N. Holloway and 
Messrs. Lit, Curtis, Hess, A. L. Smith, and 
R. T. Young. 

The League chose as its first honorary 
member, Mr. Samuel Wagner, who first 
brought lip-reading to Philadelphia, and who 
is affectionately called “The Grand Old Man 
of the League.” 

“The Studio” at 210 South Quince Street 
became inadequate for the growing member- 
ship of the League and a committee was 
appointed to seek other quarters. Two houses 
were selected in Quince Street near Spruce 
Street, and after they had been completely 
remodeled and thrown into one, the League 
moved in March, 1925, celebrating the event 
with a very enjoyable “Housewarming” party. 

A number of delightful occasions are re- 
called, all of which created and _ sustained 
interest in the League and its work, such as: 

Moonlight trip by boat on th Delaware to 
Wilmington. 

An afternoon with familiar quotations. 

Reception to Miss Lucy McCaughrin of 
Cleveland. 

Address by Miss Betty C. Wright. 

Address by Dr. Douglas Macfarlan. 

Lecture: Cathedrals of England. 

Lecture: Our Island Possessions. 
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. Lecture: Southern Europe. 
Lecture: Indians. 
Lecture: Books and Their Makers. 


Many debates on topics of the day. 

Many activities were for the purpose of 
augmenting the regular income of the League, 
among them: 

Two Rummage Sales, managed by Miss 
Bergen, yielding approximately one thousand 
($1,000.00) dollars. 

A Christmas Fair, organized by Mrs. A. L. 


Smith, clearing twelve hundred ($1,200.00) 
dollars. 
Annual Card Party, under direction of 


Miss Trend, earning three hundred ($300.00), 
and numerous other affairs yielding less than 
one hundred ($100.00) dollars each, such as: 


Flower Show and Supper. 
Delicatessen Sale and Supper. 
Cabaret and Supper. 

Supper under the Cocoanut Trees. 
Supper in the Desert. 


The principal problem that has engaged 
the attention of the officers of the League 
has been the raising of money. It has not 
been solved to the entire satisfaction of the 
officers, but as time passes various suggestions 
are tried out and gradually the solution is 
being achieved. 

The Philadelphia League is now in the 
process of incorporation under the Laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Miss Genevieve Kline 


During the past year we have had no great 
outstanding events or accomplishments, but 
the interest of the workers, the steady gain in 
membership, and some encouragement from 
our educational efforts lead us to feel that 
we have had a rather successful year, though 
lacking in the spectacular. 

Our evening classes in lip-reading fostered 
by the League and under the direction of the 
Board of Education were well attended all 
year. 

The Saturday afternoon classes and social 
hour were deservedly popular. We had the 
pleasure of hearing a number of interesting 
and instructive te’ks at these classes in the 
course of the year. Among the League 
friends who were kind enough to contribute 
to our pleasure in this way were two of our 
best otologists who made their talks very help- 
ful. We also had several travelogues by 
friends and members who had recently spent 
some time in foreign countries. Not the 
least enjoyable of these afternoons were those 
for which the secretary, Miss Cora Crawford, 
was entirely responsible, during which prac- 
tice classes were conducted, games indulged 
in and many interesting subjects discussed. 

Our Basket Class met this year every week 
on Tuesday evenings and was as popular as 


ever. 
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Our three Clubs, namely, the Housekeepers’, 
Business Girls’, and Young Peoples’, were 
more or less active during the year. The 
Young Peoples’ Club was instrumental in 
placing a victrola in our rooms. 

The Housekeepers’ and Business Girls’ 
Clubs had several very successful benefits 
which enabled them not only to add to their 
permanent funds but to help the League very 
materially. Our benefits this year took the 
form of rummage sales, card parties, and 
bake sales, the card parties being the most 
popular and the rummage sales most _remu- 
nerative. Both Clubs helped the Eye and 
Ear and Children’s Hospitals during Decem- 
ber with surgical sewing and Christmas plans. 

The social events started off with a corn 
roast in September which was followed in 
due season by our Hallowe’en, Christmas, 
and birthday parties and, last but not least, 
our June picnic. 

Just at the close of our year, one of the 
League’s well wishers presented us with a 
radio set. This will be installed during the 
summer and will no doubt add to our pleasure 
during the coming year. 

Legal proceedings have already been started 
toward making our League an _ incorporate 
body. With this more substantial footing in 
the community and many plans laid for the 
coming year, the future looks very hopeful 
for the Pittsburgh League. 


THE SPEECH READERS CLUB OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Reported by Miss Eliza C. Hannegan, 
Secretary 


The greatest progress made by the Speech- 
Readers’ Club of Portland, Maine, © during 
1925-26 has been along educational lines. In 
October, we held a session on hard of hear- 
ing school children in connection with the 
convention of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Miss Betty Wright came for this ses- 
sion and spoke so convincingly of the needs 
of these children that great interest was 
awakened in our work. Papers were also 
read by local physicians and educators. This 
session was given state-wide publicity in the 
newspapers. Soon after this, the School 
Board instituted a class in speech-reading in 
the Portland Evening School, which was so 
successful that it has been made a permanent 
feature of the school curriculum. Later, by 
invitation, our president addressed meetings 
of the school principals, the Public Health 
nurses, and the Portland Medical Society. 
The weekly practice class, which has always 
been a feature of our Club work, was con- 
tinued this year, with a larger attendance than 
in previous years. Our Club membership 
shows an increase and there has been a gain 
in attendance at our meetings, which are held 
fortnightly. These meetings are alternately 
business and social; at the latter, interesting 
programs are given, followed by tea. Our 
Federation Committee has made a good start 
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in securing direct members for the Federation. 
A Christmas party and a la:ze bridge party 
provided funds for continuation of club work. 
We hope in the coming year to extend our 
work along these lines, to branch out in new 
directions, to strengthen the Club within and 
without, and to live our Club motto, “To 
help each other and another.” 


ROCHESTER LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Lillian R. Stackel, 
Secretary 


During the past year the efforts of the 
Rochester League have again been centered 
on its lip-reading work. From October to 
April, lip-reading instruction for adults was; 
available in the public schools during some 
part of every day in the week, with the 
exception of Saturday and Sunday. These 
classes are free. From April to June classes 
were held once a week, on Thursday after- 
noon, at the League rooms. At these meet- 
ings a hostess and ass‘stants furnished the 
program, which consisted of a travel, descrip- 
tive or instructive talk by one of the mem- 
bers. Lip-reading games and a social cup of 
These spring meetings proved 


tea followed. 
very successful. 
The one notable achievement of the League 
was the purchase of an audiometer for the 
testing of the hearing of public school chil- 


dren. The League is looking forward to 
a successful fall and winter with “Prevention 
of Deafness” as its slogan. 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Miss Lois D. Brewer, Field 
Secretary 


The San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing is glad to report that the progress 
in increased membership and in activities for 
the past year has been most gratifying. 


Chief among the activities has been a series 
of monthly lectures on deafness prevention 
and rehabilitation, with demonstrations of lip- 
reading. Through the splendid cooperation 
given us by the leading otologists and educa- 
tors as well as the newspapers, the lectures 
were well attended and proved a_ successful 
means of attracting mew members and of 
bringing many visitors to the League rooms. 

A second and equally successful activity 
was the establishment of a free clinic for the 
training of residual hearing of children. This 
clinic was held every Saturday morning in 
the club rooms of the League. It was con- 
ducted by teachers of deaf children in the 
San Francisco public schools. One of the 
teachers gave the training to adults on Mon- 
day afternoons. 


Last but not least of our new activities was 
the organization of a Junior Club by the 
younger members of the League. These ener- 
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getic young people have not only organized 
their club but also have issued the first 
number of their club paper The Chronicle, 
which will be published monthly with the 
League’s Bulletin. 

Not least among our accomplishments for 
the year 1925-6 has been the purchase of a 
fine radio outfit and the publishing of our 
League paper, The Bulletin, which is issued 
monthly. 

The League is preparing enthusiastically to 
carry out many new plans for its educational, 
recreational and employment programs after 
it has moved into its new quarters. 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by A. Florence Hansen, Secretary 


One of the outstanding features of our 
League activtities during the year was “Hear- 
ing Week,” from May 2nd to 9th. Programs 
were given every day, with talks and lectures 
by eminent ear specialists, social workers and 
eachers, on the prevention of deafness and 
the problems of the deafened. One program 
was broadcast by radio. There were also 
demonstrations of speech and lip-reading by 
deaf children, and an _ exhibition of _lip- 
reading by the teachers and pupils of the free 
evening classes of the public schools, to- 
gether with a display of ear phones by local 
distributors, and free hearing tests by well 
known specialists. The splendid publicity 
given us by the newspapers helped to make 
‘Hearing Week” a wonderful success, and 
has already resulted in several new member- 
ships and a host of inquiries from interested 
persons. 

Another innovation was the movie benefit 
held last December. By arrangement with 
one of the large moving picture houses, 
we were allowed to sell tickets for certain 
days of our benefit week and retain fifty 
per cent of the proceeds. This gave us more 
publicity and some additional members, and 
besides netted us a substantial sum of money. 

Still another venture was the formation 
of a voice placement class conducted by a 
competent teacher. This was held twice a 
week during the winter months. 

These activities were in addition to our 
regular program. The social events of the 
year, consisting of birthdav parties, card par- 
ties, hikes and other informal gatherings, 
were uniformly successful. The lip-reading 
classes were so largely attended that we found 
it necessary to have more teachers. The 
Employment Department was kept busy and 
succeeded in placing 30 applicants, or 85 
per cent. Our financial condition was con- 
siderably improved through the tireless efforts 
of the Industrial Department. The Welfare 
Department visited the sick and aided the 
reedy. In one or two instances ear phones 
were donated by members, also some financial 
aid was given. The Bridge Club met regularly 
and held an occasional benefit party. Our 
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Men’s Club has freely offered its services to 
tne League. It has kept the radio in repair, 
and even played host at our regular Sunday 
afternoon “open house.’ And our “Juniors” 
have been active. 


THE SYRACUSE SPEECH READING 
SOCIETY 


Reported by Elizabeth "G. DeLany, 
Executive Secretary 


During the past year, we have maintained 
a weekly public school class in lip-reading 
for the hard of hearing school children. At 
first, the venture was financed by our mem- 
bers, but the Board of Education, whose co- 
operation has been secured, now pays the 
teacher. Weekly practice classes free to 
adults are also maintained, followed monthly 
by a tea at the club rooms. 

The small club room office has been en- 
larged, thus furnishing us with a place for 
a permanent bureau of information upon all 
matters pertaining to deafness. A _ larger 
room adjoining is used for the meetings and 
social gatherings. 

Summer porch practice classes are a new 
feature of our work during the warm 
weather. Our members open their comfort- 
able homes for this purpose. An annual 
picnic or house party is given in July, to 
permit a report upon the national Conference 
of the Federation in June. 

The matter of financing the work is al- 
ways a pressing one. Subscriptions, card 
parties and sales are the main sources of re- 
venue. 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Elizabeth Brand, Executive 
Secretary 


The Toledo League has bought itself a Club 
House—that is the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of 1926. The property rented at 1957 
Franklin Avenue has not met the needs of 
the increased membership of the organization, 
and the League selected property on Ashland 
Avenue, in a very beautiful residential sec- 
tion, for a home. The outlay was $20,000, 
and gifts amounting to $3,000 (one thousand 
of this $3,000 was the gift of Mrs. Bessie 
Mandler) were made to the Building Fund 
as a Bessie Anderson Dewey Memorial Share 
in the Club House. The $17,000 remaining 
is an investment on the part of League mem- 
bers, who have taken thousand-dollar and 
five hundred-dollar shares in the Club House 
and will be paid six per cent annually on 
their investment. A plan has been adopted 
whereby the League will take up some of 
these shares each year, and eventually have 
a clear title to the property. 

The Toledo League is to be congratulated 
upon the particular piece of property selected, 
for it was once used as a kindergarten train- 
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ing school, and has an admirable arrangement 
for work with the deafened, especially in its 
spacious assembly hall. There are on the 
first floor a reception hall, office, assembly 
room, sewing room and kitchenette. On 
the second floor a suite of rooms and six 
bed rooms. The basement and third floor 
are well finished and will likely be fitted for 
some purpose in the future. Our mem- 
bers feel that this home of our own means 
that work for the deafened in Toledo will be 
permanent in all the years to come. 

In the fall of 1925, the Toledo League was 
instrumental in a venture that meant more 
han anything they have ever done or ever will 
do again; the introduction of lip-read.ng into 
the Toledo Public Schools. Miss Randall, 
the teacher employed, was successful in her 
year’s work and reached 110 children in 
twelve schools. Dr. P. B. Brockway, School 
Physic:an, has recommended that two teachers 
be employed next year. A party given for 
these children at the Toledo League in June, 
was attended by all 110 of them, and fully 
demonstrated that they were absolutely normal 
in all respects except for slight defects in 
hearing. 

Throughout the year, Toledo’s usual activ- 
ities have been carried on and with our estab- 
lishment in a new Club House in the fall, 
we expect to do much better work than ever 
before—to broaden our scope, to increase our 
working force, and to reach hundreds instead 
of scores of the deafened. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


Reported by James F. Skogland, Treas. 


The Speech-Reading Club of Washington, 
Inc., thanks to the vision of a few forward- 
looking members, has found it possible within 
the past year to obtain and maintain a real 
home in a good uptown location. Although 
the house is not owned by the Club, the in- 
come from sub-rental of rooms in it contri- 
butes largely towards meeting running ex- 
penses; and this despite the fact that shortly 
before the move was made, from an un- 
inviting second-story location, to the pleasant 
home now occupied, there was in the treasury 
only $54!—and we had no guarantee of a 
single paying tenant in the new quarters. 

How was it done? “Listen, my children, 
and you shall hear’; and may the tale be an 
inspiration to other organizations that see 
declining interest or stagnation requiring some 
remedy. 

That a move from the old rooms was con- 
templated came as a surprise to many mem- 
bers attending the monthly meeting. There 
were doubters, of course, but the Board of 
Managers was finally authorized to inspect 
available property, which had been already 
canvassed in part by our president. The first 
place inspected had good rooms and could 
have been immediately sub-rented, but was 
not in all respects suitable. The next place, 
though slightly smaller, was offered at a 


(Continued on Page 547) 





CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 














ADDRESS 








California 


Long Beach 


| 
| 


Long Beach League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


State Street 





Los Angeles 


Los Angeles League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


| 
| Care Mrs. Maude Braden, 2805 E. 
| 
| 





| 
| 


San Francisco 


San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


276 South Rampart Blvd. 


693 Sutter Street 





Colorado 


Denver 


Denver League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Care Louis I. Levistein, 320 


Josephine Street 





District of 
Columbia 





Washington 


Speech-Reading Club of .Wash- 
ington, Inc. 





2515 Cliffbourne Place, N. W. 





Illinois 


Chicago 








Chicago League for the Hard 
of earing, Inc. 


206 East Superior Street 





Iowa 


Des Moines 


Des Moines League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


205 Segal Building 





Maine 


Portland 


Speech-Readers Club of Port- 
land 


17 Storer Street 





Massachusetts 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| Boston 


Speech Readers Guild of Bos- 
ton, Cc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 





Michigan 


Detroit 


Detroit League for the Hard 
of Hearing 





136-A Book Building 





Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis League for the 


Hard of Hearing 


1641 Hennepin Avenue 





Missouri 


| St. Louis 


St. Louis League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Ghio Bldg., Vandeventer Ave. 





New Jersey 


Bloom field 


Bloomfield Aural Society 


Community House 





Jersey City 


Jersey City League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


753 Bergen Avenue 








Newark 


Newark League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Care Mrs. Paul F. Handel, Pres., 
52 S. Prospect St., Verona, N. J. 





New York 


Buffalo 


Buffalo League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


132 S. Livingston Street 





_ New York 


New York League for the 


Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


126 East 59th Street 





Rochester 


Rochester League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


91 Monroe Avenue 





Syracuse 


Syracuse Speech-Reading So- 
ciety 


254 East Onondaga St. 





Cincinnati 





Cincinnati League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


400 Odd Fellows Temple 





Cleveland 


Cleveiand Association for the 
Hard of Hearing 


2638 Euclid Avenue 





Columbus 


Columbus League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


€0 South Third Street 





Dayton 


Dayton League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Inc. 





212 East Fifth Street 





Toledo 


Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Inc. 


| 
\ 2313 Ashland Avenue 





Pennsylvania 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia League for the 


ard of Hearing, Inc. 


249 South Quince Street 





Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia, Inc. 


| 2114-2116 Locust Street 





Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh League for the 


Hard of Hearing 


| 1105 Highland Building 
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1923 | 45 


1920 | 183 | Bi-monthly 


1924 | 107 | Quarterly 


| 
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1916 | 78 | Monthly 
1917 | 84 | Monthly 





000 | 90 | Annually 
1918 | 333 | Bi-monthly 


1916 495 | Monthly 
1916 | 529 | Monthly 
1921 | 150 | Monthly 
1920 | 88 | Monthly 
1924 | 270 | Monthly 
1920 | 1€0 Monthly 


1917 138 Lami 


1924 

1921 | 
1910 | 755 
1922 

1922 

1922 

1923 

1923 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Not Affiliated with the American Federation 








| 


CITY | 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





California 


San Diego | 


San Diego League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Chamber of Commerce Building 





San Francisco | 


Philocophus Club of San Fran- 
cisco 


916 Shreve Building 





| 
Santa Barbara | 


Philocophus Club of Santa 


Barbara . 





Care Miss Helen Scriver, 18 


Daily News Building 





Kentucky 


Louisville 


Louisville League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


945 


Care Miss Anna Frisbee, 
South Brook Street 








Maryland 


Speech-Readers Guild of Balti- 
timore 


1424 Fidelity Building 





Massachusetts 


| 
Baltimore 


Springfield 


Springfield Speech-Readers Club 


Care Miss Clara P. Smith, 50 
Wayside Ave., Chicopee, Mass. 





Michigan 


Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids Speech-Readers 
uild 


Care’ Mrs. Iva Master, 2423 Hor- 


ton Avenue, S. 





Minnesota 


St. Paul 


Lip-Readers Club of St. Paul 


1722 Lincoln Avenue 





Missouri 


| 
| 


Kansas City 


Kansas City League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


405 N. Y. Life Building 





Nebraska 





Omaha 


Omaha League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Care Miss Mabel Bohart, 1804 


Pinkney Street 





Ohio 


Cleveland 


— Club of Cleve- 


an 





859 Rose Building 





Youngstown 


Youngstown Club and Class 
for the Hard of Hearing 


Care Miss Clara S. Weil, 832 


Pennsylvania Avenue 





Pennsylvania 





Erie 


Erie Speech-Readers Club 


139 West lith Street 





Rhode Island 


Providence 


Providence League for the 


Hard of Hearing 


335 Westminster Street 





Dallas 


Dallas League for the Hard of 
Hearing 


Care Miss Edna S. Washington, 
5329 Reiger Avenue 





Houston 


Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing 


304 Milby Street 








San Antonio 


San Antonio League for the 
Hard of Hearing 








Care Mrs. Marion Graham, 1219 
Garden Street 











PROVINCE 


CANADA 


| 





Ontario 


Toronto 


Toronto Lip-Reading Club 


| 





Quebec 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Montreal 


Montreal League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Care Miss Margaret J. Worces- 
ter, 731 Sherbrook St. W. 
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much lower rental on a two-year lease, fully 
as well located and with greater possibilities 
in the way of creating home atmosphere for 
us and for our hoped-for tenants. 

The Club members were invited to visit 
the house at a specified time and forms were 
provided on which each person was asked to 
express an opinion and—a feature of vital 
importance—to give tentative pledges of 
subscription to a three-year interest-bearing 
loan. 

In rapid succession followed approval of the 
place by a majority of those who saw it, and 
the moving into it, just after Thanksgiving 
Day, 1925. Subscriptions to the loan in due 
legal form were issued to all who had made 
pledges. The payment of most of these in 
cash, and gifts outright from members and 
friends whose interest was stimulated by our 
new venture, started us on our way rejoicing. 
It was estimated that $1,500 must be borrowed 
in order to meet new and heavier expenses 
for the first year or more. But the actual 
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outstanding notes total only about $600, and we 
were not even obliged to have the usual 
spring entertainment to “carry on” during the 
summer. 

The House Manager occupies a room, rent 
free, and receives a trifling salary. A janitor 
is hired during the furnace-firing season. 
Our House Committee has been active in 
furnishing and repairing the house, besides 
obtaining tenants for rooms on the second 
and third floors of the ten-room house. On 
the first floor the Club has its parlors, class 
room and kitchen. We have had a winter 
and spring of enjoyable social events and 
will resume activities after the summer vaca- 
tion with renewed enthusiasm. 

Here we are, therefore, in our home at 2515 
Cliffbourne Place, near 18th Street and Colum- 
bia Road, N.W. The house is open every 
afternoon and evening and any interested 
friends in Washington, or members of other 
clubs for the hard of hearing, are cordially 
invited to pay us a visit. 





you are a volunteer. 


In the Boston Proceedings: 


Caroline F. Kimball. 


In the Chicago Proceedings: 
Annetta W. Peck. 


Skyberg. 





FEDERATION HEADQUARTERS HAS FOR SALE 
At One Dollar Each 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Mecting (Boston, 1921) 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference (Chicago, 1923) 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference (Washington, 1924) 

The history of the Federation is written in the Proceedings. 
ers; follow the work; see the record of growth and accomplishment. 
to a new understanding of this crusade against deafness and for the deafened, in which 
And you will find the Proceedings absorbingly interesting. Facts, 
human interest, inspiration—all there in good measure. 


ARTICLES YOU OUGHT TO READ 


How to Prevent Deafness, James Kerr Love, M. D. 
The Physician’s Responsibility to the Deafened, Wendell C. Phillips, M. D. 
The Organization and Teaching of Lip-Reading in the Public Schools of Lynn, 


The Examination and Care of Hard of Hearing School Children, F. W. Bock, M. D. 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, Their History, Purpose and Promotion, 


Health Education in Relation to Deafness, J. Gordon Wilson, M. D. 
The Attitude of the Individual, Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
Employment Services for the Deafened, Estelle E. Samuelson. 
Votce Training for the Deafened, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
Deliberate Deafness, Gordon Berry, M. D. 

In the Washington Proceedings: 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Deafened Veterans of the World 


Employment, the Goal of All Work for Handicapped People, Frederick G. Elton. 
Conservation of Hearing, Charles W. Richardson, M. D. 

Lip-Reading—For Whom? Persis Vose. 

Speech-Reading—Its Place in the Scheme of Higher Education, Prof. Jacob Reighard. 
Voice and Speech Conservation, Hermine Mithoefer. 


Order One or More Copies Today. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Meet there the lead- 
You will be led 


War, Victor O. 


Price $1.00 a Copy 
OF ORGANIZATIONS 














Attention, Everybody! 


In the minds of many there exists confusion as to the true relationship 
between the American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
and the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 


Deaf. 
LET’S CLEAR THE MATTER UP 


_ The Association is an old organization working to secure the blessed 
privileges of speech and lip-reading for the deaf, and to assist in the great 
field of labor for the hard of hearing adult and the hard of hearing child. 


IT IS THE PIONEER IN THIS WORK 


The Association publishes the Volta Review (a) to assist in the educa- 
tion of the deaf child, (b) to enlighten, entertain, and spiritually strengthen 
the hard of hearing. 

The Federation is a young but lusty organization, vigorously attacking 
and wisely helping to solve the problems of the hard of hearing, both young 
and old. It proclaims its policies, reports its work, paints its visions of the 
future in the pages of the Volta Review. But membership in the Federation 
does not entitle you to a subscription to the Volta Reveiw. 


The two organizations are separate and distinct. Their labors are inter- 
woven and bound together by the ties of time and common interests. 


TO BELONG TO ONE ORGANIZATION IS NOT 
SUFFICIENT 


Everyone who loves his fellowmen wishes to serve them. You are asked 
to serve to the extent of five dollars a year, two dollars for the Federation, 
three dollars for the Association, the latter including subscription to the Volta 
Review. 

FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR TO HELP ONE OF THE GREATEST FORWARD 
MOVEMENTS IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR TO GET THAT THRILL UP YOUR BACKBONE THAT 
COMES FROM TAKING AN ACTIVE PART IN A BIG THING 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR FOR THAT SOUL-SATISFYING FEELING OF HAVING 
A SHARE IN THE WORK 


If you belong to only one of these organizations 


JOIN THE OTHER TO-DAY 
If you belong to neither, join both now 





TOLTA BUREAU, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
. 1601 35th Street, N. W., TIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, 
Washington, D. C. 1601 35th Street, N. W., 
For the enclosed three dollars please send Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Review for twelve months, com- For the enclosed two dollars please enroll 
me as a member of your organization. I am a 


mencing with the month of ~~. 
member of... 





i ee ec apaioniodnomreeian (Local organization for the 
hard of hearing) 


Street 





3 TS panna 2a a 





City ° pide 


Above payment includes membership in the Street 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. City 

















